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PEOPLES 
OF ALL NATIONS 


— Editorial 


EOPLEs and NATIONS are words that have been much on_ tongue 
p and pen in recent years. Since the outbreak of the Great War 
national spirit has been more active in the minds of men than 

at any other time in history. 

By its very existence the League of Nations recognizes the ineluctable 
fact of nationalism, though an eminent statesman, in describing the spirit 
of nationalism as “the curse of Europe,’ looks to the League somehow 
to abolish that spirit, and one of our seers, among his after-war visions, 
has seen a “world state,” in which, presumably, national distinctions are 
blurred and all humanity exists in some strange neutral tint. 


Survey of the Living World To-day 
N this brief note we cannot discuss the merits of nationalism or the 
: “‘ self-determination of small peoples.”” These matters are mentioned 
merely to indicate the interest that has been awakened in the 
study of the world’s nationalities, whether that be in the hope of 
making them all pursue one ideal and conform to one pattern, or the 
better to understand how sharply they differ from each other. 

Here we are concerned with things as they are, and it is the aim 
of this work to quicken the interest of the English-reading public in the 
peoples of other nations, their racial origins, their history, their manners 
and customs, at a time when the need for such knowledge will not be 
called in question either by those who see in the spirit of nationalism 
a good thing or by those who denounce it as a curse. 


“ The Proper Study of Mankind is Man” 


PROPER knowledge of the races of mankind that are sharing with us 
A in the life of the globe to-day is essential to anyone who would 

lay claim to be decently educated. It scarcely needed the Great 
War to make intelligent persons understand how the complex machinery 
of modern civilization has brought peoples of very distant areas of the 
earth into a relationship, the closeness of which is often realized only 
when some temporary breakdown in that machinery occurs. — 

The war at least made plain to the most unobservant that no 
nation can live unto itself alone, and in that degree it stimulated the — 
sort of study which this work seeks to advance. | : 


“ 


A New Picture of the Post-War World 


I" was determined that the task of presenting an entirely new picture 
of the post-war world in its living actuality should be attempted, 

and, after due consideration, the national unit was found to offer the 
most practical method of treatment. By arranging the nations of the 
world in their alphabetical order, rather than following any geographical 
sequence, a pleasing variety of subject resulted. 

Merely to describe the peoples of all nations in their habits as they 
live, and to illustrate them profusely, did not seem adequate to the 
purpose in hand; hence the historical chapters, in which every nation’s 


story is briefly retold by skilled historians. 


Only Writers of Accepted Authority 

Cine every country in the world should be depicted anew by a writer 

of accepted authority upon it was a cardinal condition of our plan. 

At the risk of being invidious in naming any of the hundred 
distinguished writers whose contributions have helped to make 
Proptes Or Att Nations the unique authority it may claim to be, the 
names of Sir Frederick Lugard, Sir Valentine Chirol, Dr. Grenfell, Sir 
Percy Sykes, and Sir Francis Vounehasband, SO en identined as 
these are respectively with West Africa, India, Labrador, Persia, and 
Tibet, may be noted merely as ilustrative of this quality of our work. 


Entirely New Series of Pictorial D:cuments 


HILE great pains have been taken to ensure that our literary contents 
shall be the best that can be produced by our best writers, the 
labour and expense involved on the pictorial side of the work 

exceed anything ever before attempted in a publication of this kind; for 
it was felt that the easily obtainable views of places and racial types fell 
much below the standard aimed at here. 

To bring together an entirely new collection of photographs of 

world-wide interest meant a great task, but a task that has been faced, 
and with what success let the pages that follow bear witness. 


An Unequalled Pageant of all Mankind 
HOTOGRAPHERS in all parts of the world have been at work expressly 
to enrich our pages, and several of Britain’s finest experts in 
camera craft have undertaken foreign journeys exclusively on behalf 
of Propr—es Or Axi Narions. Each photograph-—and none but direct 
camera reproductions of actual life appear—has some lesson to teach, 
either in racial character, native craftsmanship, or custom. 

With comparatively few exceptions the illustrations are printed here 
for the first time, and apart from the interest and authority of the literary 
contents, the richness and variety of the photographic collection provide 
a fascinating and unrivalled pageant of living mankind, the study 
of which cannot fail to prove of high educational value. 


THE FLEETWAY HOUSE , 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
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A GALLERY OF CONTRIBUTORS 


MORE than one hundred writers of distinction, and some three hundred 

expert photographers, have cooperated in furnishing the ltterary 

and pictorial contents of this work. Below we present seventy portraits 

vepresentative of the distinguished group of explorers, travellers, and 

historians whose original contributions stamp with authority the pages of 
PEopLes OF Att NATIONS 





ALGERNON E. ASPINALL J. E. ©. BODLEY DEMETRIUS C, BOULGER ARTHUR G. BRADLEY NOEL BUXTON 


Sec., West India Commit- Correspondingmember,In. Joint Founder, Asiatic Author, The Lifeof Wolfe, Chairman Ralkan Com. 
tee, Author, British West stituteof France. Author, Quarterly. Writes story Making of Canada, Brit- mittee. Author, Travel 
Indies. Contributes France, etc. Here writes of Belgian Congo and ainacross the Seas. Out- and Politics in Armenia. 
British EmpireinAmerica article, Spirit of France British Empirein Asia lines history of Canada Writes hereon Armenia 
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EMILE CAMMAERTS EDMUND CANDLER Miss EDITH F. CAREY Sir VALENTINE OHIROL ARTHUR CORBETT-SMITH 


Belgian poet. Author, Author, The Unveiling of Of CastleOarey.Guernsey. Late Director, Times For. Author, dramatist, lec- 
Belgium from Roman In. Lhasa, The Long Road to Author, The Channel Is. eign Department. Author, turer. Author, Evolutionof 
vasion to Present Day. Baghdad. Describeslifein lands. Contributesarticle, Far Eastern Question. ModernChtna, etc. Writes 
Writes history of Belgium lrak (Mesopotamia) The Channe) Islands Writes articles on India our description of China 












W. H. DAWSON BHAW DESMOND Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bt. GEOFFREY DRAGE FRANK FOX 


Authorand educationalist. Author, Danish lecturer. Lecturer in ScottishLiter. Author, politician. Australian author and 
Author, German Life in Author, Fru Danmark (in ature. Author, History of Author, Austria-Hungary, journalist. Author, Bush. 
Town and Country, etc. Danish), Soulof Denmark, Border Counties. Writes Russian Affairs, etc. manand Buccaneer. Des- 
Here writeson Germany eto. Contributes Denmark Scotland, historical Writes Austria, historical cribes life of Australia 





Dame KATHARINE FURSE H. HAMILTON PYFE LIONEL GILES Lord EDWARD GLEICHEN Dr. WILFRED GRENFELL 


Daughter of John Adding. Most widely travelled of Of the Oriental Deptmt., Boldierand writer.Author, Supt. Labrador Medica) 
tonSymonds. Authorityon special correspondents. British Museum. Author, With the Mission to Mene. Mission. Author, Auto. 
Switzerland. Describes Writes descriptions of The Sayings of Confucius. lek. Contributes Abys. biography of a Labrador 

Ufe of that country British and foreign lands Outlines China’s history sinia, historical Doctorg Writes Labrador 
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PRANCIS H. GRIBBLE 


Authorand critic. Author, 

Royal House of Portugal, 

Geneva. Writes hiatorical 
Portugal, Switzerland 





Bir THOMAS HOLDICH 


Soldier and geographer. 
Author, TheGatesof India, 
etc. Writes descriptions 


of Afghanistan & Bhutan 


Lt.-Col. H. F. JAOOB 
Indian Army, Polftical 
Service. Author, Perfumes 
of Araby. Writesof Aden, 

Perim, and Socotra 





Bir GEORGE MACARTNEY 
Late Consul-General, 


Ohinese Turkistan. Oon- 


tributes our articleon Sin 
Kiang (Chinese Turkistan) 





A. W. NEVINSON 


Warcorrespondent. Auth. 
or, The Dawn in Russia, 
and articles on the Uau. 
casus. Describes Georgia 





STEPHEN L. GWYNN 


Author,Highwaysand By. 
ways in Donegal, To-day 
and To-morrow in Ireland. 
Outiines Jreland’s history 





Dr. CHARLES HOSE 


Member Sarawak Govt. 
State Council, ethnologist. 
Author, Pagan Tribes of 
Bornev. Describes Borneo 


Sir H. H. JOHNSTON 


Explorer and Writer. 
Author of many works on 
Africa. Outlines history of 
British Empire in Africa 


F. A. McKENZIE 


Special correspondent tn 
many lands. Author, The 


Unveiled East. Writes here 
on Korea. Siberia, ete. 


FREDERIOK J. NIVEN 


Author of Maple Leaf 

Songsand many Oanadian 

stories. Writes our des. 
er{iption of Canada 


tory. 


3. A. HAMMERTON 


Author of The Argentine 
Through English Eyes,etc. 
Deacribes Argentina, 
Bolivia. Chile. Peru. etc. 





Sir ALEXANDER HOSIE 
Late Consu)-General, Chi- 


Author, Manchuria, 


Its People and Recent His- 
Writes Manchuria 






Prof, J. H. LONGFORD 
Professor of Japanese, 
Lond. Univ. Author, Regen. 
eration of Japan. Writes 

on Formosa and Japan 


PEROY F. MARTIN 


Author, Through Five Re. 

publica of South America, 

Outlines histories of Salva. 
dor and other Republics 


Sir BERNARD PARES 


Professor of Russian, Lon. 

don Univ. Author, Russia 

and Reform. Contributes 
the history of Russia 





W. B, HARRIS 


Times correspondent in 


Morocco. Author,Morocco 
that Was, etc. Writes his. 
torical article on Morocco 








Miss RACHEL HUMPHREYS 
Traveller. Author, Al. 
giera, the Sahara and the 
Nile, Travels East of Sues. 
Tells story of Algeria 


Bir BIDNEY LOW 
Author, Thy Governance 


of England. Special con- 


tribution on The Spirit of 
the British Empire 
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@. E. MITTON (Lady Scott) 


Author of A Bachelor Girl 

in Burma, etc. Contri. 

butes our descriptive 
article on Ceylon 


Oanon PARFIT 


Late chaplain in Syria. 

Author, Among the Druses 

of Lebanon. Describes 
Lebanon and Syria 
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D. G. HOGARTE 
Keeper of Ashmolean Mu. 
seum. Author, Penetration 
of Arabia. Writes history 


of Arabia and Hejaz 


EDWARD HUTTON 


Author of Italy and the 

Italiana, etc. Contributes 

our historical article on 
Italy 





Bir PREDERIOK LUGARD 
Late Gov.-General Nigeria. 
Author, Our East African 
Empire. Writes on British 
Empire in Africa 





Lord MORRIS 


Premier of Newfoundland. 
1909.1918. Writeron New. 
foundland. Contributes 
Newfoundland, historical 





Prot. FLINDERS PETRIE 


Professor of Egyptology, 
University College. Auth. 
or, History of Egypt. 
Writes Egypt, historical 





@. WARD PRICE 


Berlin correspondent. 
Daily Mail. Author arti- 
cles on Germany, etc. 
Writes Germany, Prussia 











A. MacCALLUM S800TT 


Author, politician. Author 

of Barbary, Through Fin. 

land, etc. Writes Algeria, 
Finland, Morocco. Tunis 


Sir PRANK SWETTENHAM 


Late Goy. Straits Settle. 
ments. Author Malay 


States, Straits Settlements 
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Mme. GABRIELLE VASSAL 
Author, On and Off Duty 


in Annam. Writes on An... 


Dam Oambodia, French 
Indo.China 


RK. 8. GWATEKIN WILLIAMS 
Lecturer and writer. 
Author, In the Hands of 
the Senussi. Writes article 
Libyan Desert 
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Maj. HESKETH PRICHARD 


Well known Traveller. 
Author, Through the Heart 
of Patagonia, etc. Writes 
on Flaiti and Patagonia 





Bir GEORGE S00TT 


Burmese and Siamese civil 

services, 24 years, Author, 

Burma, a Handbook, etc. 
Describes Burma 


Sir PERCY M. SYKES 


Author, Ten 
Miles in Persia. 


criptive articles Persia 


HERBERT VIVIAN 


Author, 
Tunisia, etc, 
articles, 

zig, Monaco, san Marino 


H. CHARLES WOODS 


Author and traveller. 
Author, War and Diplom. 


acy in the Balkans. 
describes Bulgaria 





Thousand 
Oontri. 
Sketches,etc.WritesMalay butes hiatorical and des- 





Abyssinia. 
Contributes 
Abyssinia. Dan. 


Sir REGINALDRANKIN Bt. 


War correspondent. Auth. 
or, Inner History of the 
Balkan War, etc. Contri. 
butes atory of Bulgaria 


IKBAL ALI SHAH 
Afghan nobleman. Exam. 
iner in OrientalLanguages, 
Edinburgh Univ. Writes 
Bokhara, Khiva,Turkistan 


Miss MARGARET THOMAS 


Author, traveller. Auth. 
or, Denmark Past and 
Present. Writes outline 


of Denmark’s history 
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Hon. W. PEMBER REEVES 


Late High Commissioner 
for New Zealand. Author, 
New Zealand, etc. Des. 


cribea New Zealand 





A. de CARLE SOWERBY 


Explorer in China, Mon. 
golia, Manchuria. Author, 
Fur and Feather in North 
China. Writes Mongolia 





Sir BASIL THOMSON 
Criminologist. Author, 


South Sea Yarns, etc. Con. 
tributes British Empirein 
Australasia and Oceania 





ARTHUR E. P.B. WEIGALL Rev. WALTER WESTON 


Egyptologist. Author,The British Chaplainin Japan, 


Dweller in the Desert, 
Egypt from 1798 to 1914. 
Describes life of Egypt 





W. BASIL WORSPOLD 


Author of History of 
South Africa, etc. Contr}. 


Here butes historical articleon on French Empire 


South Africa 


16 years. Author. Moun. 
taineering in the Japanese 
Alps. Describes Japan 





EDWAED WRIGHT 


The Great 
Writes note 
n 


Part-autbor 
War, 1914.19. 


Africa, etc. 


Miss WINIFRED STEPHENS 








Sir E. DENISON ROSS 
Director, School of Orient- 


al Studies. Author, The 
Heart of Asia. Sketches 
histories of Tibet, Turkey 






pre 


Author,From theCrusades 

to the French Revolution, 

etc. Writes our historical 
sketch of France 


Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE 
Writer, Traveller. Author, 
Through Finland in Carts, 
A Girl’s Ride in Iceland. 

Deacribes Iceland 


Lt.-Col. F. E. WHITTON 
Secretary, History of War 


Author, A 
Out. 


Committee. 
History of Poland. 


lines Poland’s history 





Sir FP. YOUNGHUSBAND 


President, Royal Geo. 
graphical Soc. Author, 
Heart of a Continent India 
and Tibet. Describes Tibet 
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PLAN OF THE WORK 


The alphabetical arrangement facilitates reference to any particular country. States and peoples 

merged into large national groups are, with some exceptions, treated under the parent group, é.2., 

“ British Empire,” “ French Colonial Empire,” but nationalities of historic or peculiar interest 

though not politically independent, such as Annam and Dahomey, and self-governing dominions, 
like Canada and New Zealand, are individually dealt with in their alphabetical sequence 


ABYSSINIA 
AFGHANISTAN 
ALBANIA 

ALGERIA 

ANDORRA 

ANNAM 

ARABIA = Sce also Heyaz, 
ARGENTINA [Oman 
ARMENIA 

AUSTRALIA 

AUSTRIA 

AZERBAIJAN 


BELGIUM 

BELGIAN CoNnGo 
BHUTAN 
Bohemia (See Czecho- 
BOKHARA {Slovakia) 
BOLIVIA 
BRAZIL 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


1. IN AFRICA 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Ascension Island 
British East Africa 

Kenya 
Tanganyika 
Uganda 
Zanzibar 
Egypt (See Egypt) 
Mauritius, ete. 
Nyasaland Protectorate 
St. Helena 
Seychelles 
Somaliland Protectorate 
South Africa 
Basutoland 
Bechuanaland 
Rhodesia 
(See Rhodesia) 
See also South Africa, 
Union o) 
Swaziland 
West Africa 
Nigeria 
Gambia 
Gold Coast, Ashanti, & 
Northern Territories 
Sierra Leone 
Togoland 
Cameroon 
Zululand See South 
Africa, Union ot) 


Il. IN AMERICA 
Bermudas 
Canada (See Canada) 
Falkland Islands 
Guwana, British 
Honduras, British 
West Indies 


[lt. IN ASIA 
Aden, Pcrim, 
Bahrein Islands 
Borneo & Sarawak 
Hongkong 
India (See India) 
Straits Settlements 
Malay States 


Socotra, 
[Lahe} 


IV. IN AUSTRALASIA 
AND OCEANIA 
Papua 


New Guinea 

‘Fiji 

Pacific Islands 

See also Australia, New 
Zealand, Tasmania 

V. IN EUROPE 

Channel Island; 

cyprus 

Gibraltar 

Malta 


BULGARIA 
BURMA 


CAMBODIA 
CANADA 


Central American Republic 

(See Guatemala, Hon- 

duras, & Salvador) 
CEYLON 


CHILE 

PATAGONIA 
CHINA 

See also Manchuria, Mon- 

golia, Sin Kiang, Tibet 

Cilicia (See Syria & Cilicia) 
COLOMBIA 
COSTA RICA 
CUBA 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

(Bohemia, Moravia, 

Silesia, Slovakia 
Ruthenia) 


DAHOMEY 
DANZIG 


DENMARK 
See also Iceland 


Dominican Republic 
Santo Domingo) 


ECUADOR 
EGYPT 
LipyAN Desert 


ENGLAND 
| IStE oF Man 


ESTHONIA 


FINLAND 
FIUME 
FORMOSA 


FRANCE 
See also Algeria 


FRENCH COLONIAL 
EMPIRE 


(See 


i. IN AFRICA 


French Congo (French 
Equatorial Africa) 

Cameroon 

Reunion 

French Somaliland 

French West Africa & 
the Sahara’ - 

See also Dahomey 

Mauritania 

Morocco (See Morocco) 

Togoland 

Tunis (Sec Tunis) 


Il, IN AMERICA 
Guadeloupe 
French Guiana 
Martinique 
St. Pierre & Miquelon Is. 


IIl. IN ASIA 
Frerch India 
French Indo-China 

See also Annam 
Cambodia 


lV. iN cate & 
OCEANIA 


New Caledonia 

New Hebrides 

moe Islands, Tahit), 
arquesas. etc, 


GEORGIA 


GERMANY 
BADEN 
BAVARIA 
PRUSSIA 
SAXONY 
WuURTEMRERG 


GREECE 
Greenland (See Denmark) 
GUATEMALA 


HAITI! 
HAWAII 
HEJAZ 
HONDURAS 
HUNGARY 


ICELAND 


INDIA 
See also Burma, Nepal 


IRAK 
IRELAND 


ITALY 
ITALIAN DEPENDENCIES 
Eritrea 
Italian Somaiiland 
Tripoli & Cyrenaica 
Tientsin Concession 


JAPAN 
See also Formosa. Korea 


KHIVA 

KOREA 

Kurdistan (See Armenia & 
Persia) 

LATVIA 

LEBANON 

LIBERIA 

LIECHTENSTEIN 

LITHUANIA 

LUXEMBURG 


MADAGASCAR 


MANCHURIA 
Mesopotamia (See Irak) 


MEXICO 
MONACO 


MONGOLIA 

Moravia (See Czecho- 
MONTENEGRO [Slovakia) 
MOROCCO 


NEPAL 


NETHERLANDS 
Dutcu East Inp!I#s 
DutcuH West INDIES 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
LABRADOR 


NEW ZEALAND 
See also Samoan Ils, 


NICARAGUA 
NORWAY 


‘OMAN 


PALESTINE 

PANAMA 

PARAGUAY 

Patagonia (See Chile) 
PERSIA & KURDISTAN 
PERU 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


POLAND 
PORTUGAL 
PoRTUGUESE DEPEN- 
DENCIES 
* Goa, Macao, Timor 


Cape Verde Islands 
Portuguese Guinea, 
San Thome and 


Principe, Angola. 
Mozambique 
RHODESIA 
RUMANIA 
RUSSIA ; 

See also Azerbaijan, 
Esthonia, Georgia 
Latvia, Lithuania 
Siberia, Ukraine 

SALVADOR 


SAMOAN ISLANDS 
WESTERN SAMOA 
SAN MARINO 
Sandwich Islands (Sec 
Hawaii) 
SANTO DOMINGO 
SCOTLAND 
SERBIA, CROATIA 3» 
SLOVENIA 
See also Montenegro 
SIAM 
SIBERIA 
YAKUTSK REPUBLIC 
Silesia (See Czecho- 
Slovakia, Germany 
Polan 
SIN KIANG 
SOUTH AFRICA, UNION 
Cape of Good Hope 
Natal & Zululand 
Transvaal 
Orange Free State 
S.W. Africa Protectorate 
See also British Empire 
in Africa 
SPAIN 
. SPANISH COLONIES 
Rio de Oro, Adrar 
Itni, Spanish Guinea 
Fernando Po, 
Spanish Morocco 
SWEDEN 
SWITZERLAND 
SYRIA & CILICIA 
See also Lebanon 


TASMANIA 
TIBET 
TUNIS °- 
TURKISTAN 
See also Sin Kiang, Bok 
hara, Khiva 
TURKEY 
See also Arabia, Syria 


UKRAINE 


UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 
U.S. TERRITORIES 
Alaska 
Porto Rico 
Virgin Islands 
Guam 
See also Philippine 1s. 
lands, Hawaii, Samoan 
Islands 
URUGUAY 


VENEZUELA 
WALES 


| Yugo-Slavia (See Serbia: 


THE 


DAWN OF NATIONAL LIFE 


An Outline of Racial Ongins: 


How Man Emerged 


from the Horde at the Call of the Tribal Spirit 
By SIR ARTHUR KEITH, F.RS., FRCS. LLD. 


Author of “The Antiquity of Man,’’ “‘ Nationality and Race,’’ etc. 


F we would seek for a rational ex- 
planation of how mankind has been 
fashioned into diverse races, and 

how modern nationalities have come 
into being, we must go far beyond the 
bounds of history in its written form. 
From the number of early cemeteries 
and graves in Upper 
Egypt, we may draw 
the conclusion that 
come 6,000 years 
before the birth of 
Christ, if not earlier, 
a discovery had 
already been made 
which was destined to 
revolutionise the 
world of mankind. 
This discovery was 
the knowledge of agri- 
culture—the art which 
made any tract of 
land, one which was 
scarcely sufficient to 
sustain a single soul 
by its natural pro- 
duce, sufficient to 
carry a hundred 
families. By this art 
the sparsely  dis- 
tributed natives of 
the valley of the Nile 
became, in a few generations, the teeming 
millions who served the Pharaohs. 
[t is the knowledge of agriculture that 
has clothed large parts of the earth with 
a close carpet of humanity. 

To take a modern example from our 
own homeland, an area in the valley of 
the Thames which could scarcely have 
supported twenty wandering families in 
Neolithic times by its natural produce of 
plant, fish, and game, now provides homes 
for over seven millions of Londoners. 
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The discovery and improvement of agri- 
culture have made massed populations 
and crowded nationalities possible, and 
wrought a revolution in the conditions 
of human existence. This critical step 
forward marks the close of an ancient 
order of things and the dawn of our 
modern world. 

The discovery of 
agriculture coincides 
with another impor- 
tant event—the 
beginning of the Neo- 
lithic period, the last 
of man’s many phases 
of stone culture. Ex- 
perts are almost 
unanimous in placing 
the beginning of man’s 
Neolithic culture at a 
date some 6,000 or 
7,000 years before the 
birth of Christ. Thus 
it will be seen that the 
dawn of our modern 
world of crowded 
nationalities is a com- 
paratively recent 
event in man’s im- 
mensely long history. 
It was not until some 
3,000 years before 
Christ’s time that men found out how 
to replace weapons and implements of 
stone by others wrought in metal—first 
in copper or bronze, and then in iron. 
The Bronze and Iron Ages represent only 
the latest pages of the voluminous 
history of mankind. 

For the anthropologist there are but 
two well-marked phases in human 
history. The first phase is that of 
natural subsistence—an infinitely long 
and monotonous chapter—stretching 
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over a million of years or more. The 
second is the phase of artificial sub- 
sistence—which we have just seen to be 
a short chapter—covering a period of 
8,000 years, or 10,000 at the very utmost. 
This later period has been one crowded 
with events which have a critical bearing 
on the present and future welfare of 


Watford 6 


Rickmansworth 


Leatherhead 


WHEN ONLY 100 PERSONS COULD LIVE IN LONDON 
In prehistoric times, before man had discovered the great secret of 
agriculture, the area now covered by Greater London could sup- 

ts total possible population at 
that early stage is shown by the figures on the map. To-day, 
seven and a half millions of human ens are massed in the area 


port only about 100 individuals. 


mankind. It was during this ‘period 
that the actors in the great drama of 
humanity took up their present places 
on the world stage. But when it comes 
to the understanding of racial and 
national problems, the first and long 
natural phase of man’s history is by far 
the more important, for it was in this 
period that the existing races of man- 
kind became differentiated and came 
by their mental qualities and bodily 
characters. The mental outlook which 
has been inherited by modern man 
was shaped then. 

Fortunately for our present purpose, 
it is still possible to study the conditions 
of life which prevailed in the world of 





early simian, when modern races of 
mankind were being fashioned and the 
qualities of their brains and minds were 
being evolved. No land offers us such 
advantages for our present purpose as 
does the continent of Australia. Until 
a little over 150 years ago, when Captain 
Cook arrived there, it was the most 
secluded part of the 
earth’s surface, the most 
remote from the tides of 
civilization which swept 
the continents lying to 
the north of the Equator. 

If a breeder were in 
search of a primitive 
stock of humanity, with 
the view of evolving from 
it, by means of artificial 
selection, breeds or races 
comparable to the more 
distinctive types of 
modern mankind—such 
as the Negro of Africa, 
the Mongol of Asia, and 
the Caucasian of Europe 
—he would select for his 
purpose the dark-skinned 
natives of Australia. They 
represent an old or primi- 
tive type of modern 
humanity. 

They have many 
Negroid traits, some Mon- 
golian, some Caucasian 
features, and many other 
characters which may be 
termed low or primitive. The condi- 
tions under which they spend their lives 
represent a stage which prevailed in all 
parts of the world before the art of agri- 
culture was discovered. At the date of 
Captain Cook’s arrival the native popu- 
lation of this vast continent—probably 
under a quarter of a million souls—was 
divided and subdivided into a myriad of 
tribal islets. 

The manner of life led within one of 
these islets we may glean from the 
recent and instructive researches of 
Professor Baldwin Spencer and Mr. F. J. 
Gillen in Central and Northern Australia. 
We may select the Warramunga 
tribe, occupying a sharply delimited 
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territory, equal in extent to the com- 
bined areas of -Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire, situated almost in the heart of 
the continent. Their country is an arid 
plain, covered by Mulga scrub, crossed 
by ranges of hills, and provided with no 
natural frontier barriers. So barren does 
the land seem to a European visitor that 
he is puzzled to know how the natives 
manage to obtain a livelihood, for they 
are entirely dependent on the natural 
produce of their arid plains and almost 
waterless creek-valleys. 

Over this country the Warramunga 
are scattered, divided into local bands or 
groups, each group confining its wander- 
ings to a definite and recognized district 
of the tribal territory. Each local group 
is composed of closely related indi- 





viduals, the older men serving as heads 
or advisers. A common speech prevails 
throughout the members of the tribe, 
with a tendency to form local dialects. 
Elaborate ceremonies bring local groups 
together at intervals, and assist to keep 
up a community of interest and of 
organization throughout the whole tribe. 

The Warramunga are surrounded by 
five other tribes, each of which has its 
marches strictly delimited. Each has its 
own tongue; in ceremonies and in 
beliefs, each tribe differs in detail. A 
strict understanding of territorial limits, 
a decided difference in speech, and 
slighter differences in customs, habits, 
beliefs, and ceremonies tend to isolate 
neighbouring tribes. Marriage across 
the tribal frontier line is rare ; organized 





THE DISCOVERY THAT MARKS THE DAWN OF OUR MODERN WORLD 


The discovery of a 


man who discovered the use of the hoe initiated a new knowledge which “ has clothed large 


iculture was the event which changed the whole face of the world. The first 


arts of 


the earth with a close carpet of humanity.” The Nigerian native seen above, whose agriculture is 
limited to the use of a primitive hoe, is not greatly advanced beyond the prehistoric discoverer 
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AGE OF MAN ON THE EARTH , 
This diagram, prepared by Sir Arthur Keith 
is based upon two scales of time, one estimated 
by the age of geological deposits and the other 
by the evolution of human implements. Note 
how brief a period in comparison to the whole 

is the recorded history of man 


warfare of tribe against tribe is 
unknown; but perpetual inter-tribal 
vendettas across frontier lines serve to 
keep the people of one area separate 
from those of surrounding areas. 

No matter which part of the Aus- 
tralian continent we had visited before 
the arrival of the white man, we should 
have found it divided up, each area 
being the circumscribed homeland of a 
local or family group. We should have 
found that a number of these local 
groups regarded themselves as forming 
part of a natural community or organiza- 
tion to which we may give the name of 
tribe. Nowhere on the Australian 
continent do we find evidence of dis- 
turbances wrought by the impact of 
migratory or invading hordes. Evolution 
worked out its ends by increasing the 
numbers and territory of successful 
tribes at the expense of their less 
vigorous and less prolific neighbours. 


HASE of lite that ended 8,000 years ago in 

Europe but is still existing in Australia 

The state of human existence which 
can still be seen in Australia represents 
for us the conditions of human life in all 
parts of the world during the long epoch 
of man’s natural or primitive subsistence. 


In Europe this phase began to come to 


an end some 8,000 years ago. It was 
amidst these primitive conditions that 
the numerous races and breeds of modern 
mankind became differentiated from 
each other. In such conditions, too, 
extinct human forms, which we know 
only by the discovery of their fossilised 
skull and bones, became evolved. 

It is ‘only when we look deeply into 
the problem of the origin of modern 
human races, and search for the 
machinery which Nature has employed 


' to bring them into existence, that we 


see the importance of the factor of 
isolation. This factor of isolation was 
forced on Darwin’s attention when he 
visited the Galapagos Islands, and found 
each with its peculiar pecies of birds 
and turtle. id 

It was not necessary for Natur: 
vo place primitive mankind on an 
archipelago of islands scattered in a 
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vast sea to secure the isolation of 
human groups; she obtained the same 
effect by creating and fixing in the 
human brain that assemblage of in- 
stinctive mental reactions that we are 
all familiar with as “tribal spirit ” or 
‘“ Jannishness.”’ 

The tribal instinct is an_ essential 
part of Nature's machinery for the 
production of new forms of humanity— 
new races of mankind. 
Each isolated local group 
or tribe is the possible 
cradle of a new race. 
One tribe of Australians 
differs from another and 
neighbouring tribe in 


Australoic 





Negroid 


stature, form of face, and 
shape of body, as well as 
in mental attributes. 

If the tribal spirit, 
which is so deeply _ The 
engrafted in human 
nature, could be eradi- 
cated—if that mental 
quality which Professor 
F. H. Geddings, in “ The Principles of 
Sociology,” has named “ consciousness 
of kind’. were to be bred out of the 
human brain, then the racial frontiers 
of the world would break down, and 
mankind would mingle and become 
reduced to a grey uniform mixture 
throughout the world. It is the evei 
present reaction of the tribal spirit 
that maintains racial frontiers. These 








Oaucasoid 


OUR ANCESTRAL BLACK 


existing Warramunga of 
Australia represent the original 
stock from which the three great 
modern races have developed, as 
suggested in the above grouping 


mental qualities which constitute the 
tribal instinct divide mankind into 
groups or nations, and have been an 
essential tactor in evolving the black, . 
yellow, and white races of mankind 
from a common ancestral stock. 

In searching foi light on the eartiest 
stage: in human evolution help can be 
obtained by studying the animals most 
nearly related to man. For many years 
| we have been familiar 
with three kinds of 
living great anthropoids, 
the gorilla, chimpanzee, 
and orang - utan — so 
distinct in bodily 
characters and mental 


Warramunga) 





Mongoloid 


qualities that they have 
to be set a considerable 
distance apart in any 
evolutionary scheme of 
classification. The orang 
is native to Borneo and 
Java; the gorilla and 
chimpanzee are now con- 
fined to Africa. The 
difference between these apes is so great 
that they have to be classified or 
grouped not as separate species, but as 
separate genera. In the ancient world 
of mankind there were wide gaps of a 
similar kind between human types; 
some of the extinct human forms, which 
are known from their fossil remains, were 
so different in structure from the modern 
breeds of men, and were marked off 
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from each other by such pronounced 
anatomical characters, that they have 
to be given separate specific or even 
_ generic rank. They were as far apart 


in the evolutionary scale of the human’ 


world as the jackal, wolf, dog, and fox 
are in the canine world. All the breeds 
or races of modern man, on the other 
hand, are no farther apart in the 
evolutionary scale than the modern 
breed of dogs, such as the bulldog, 
greyhound, sheep-dog, and spaniel. 


SCIENCE, despite its progress, has only recently 
ound new marvels of human development 

In the later phases of the period of 
man’s natural subsistence, the ancestral 
stock of modern man throve, expanded, 
and came gradually to occupy the 
whole surface of the earth, ousting and 
extinguishing all the representatives of 
competing and more ancient human 
types. There must have been some 
qualities of brain and body in the 
ancestral stock of modern man that 
gave it a winning advantage over all its 
rivals. As this modern stock throve 
and expanded, broken up as it must 
have been into scattered, isolated, local 
groups, it in turn underwent differentia- 
tion and gave rise to the various 
human breeds or races that carpet 
the surface of the earth to-day. 

Breeders will agree that the per- 
sistent separation of a primitive com- 
munity into local or tribal groups is 
highly favourable to the creation of 
new races or breeds. But how is it that 
Negroid features have become most 
pronounced in the natives of tropical 
Africa, Mongoloid features in the natives 
of North-Eastern Asia, and Caucasoid or 
European features in the natives of 
Europe ? | 

In late years Nature has unlocked 
some of the secrets of her mechanism 
for the production of new forms of 
man and beast. It has been found 
that there exists in the human body 
just as in that of every vertebrate 
animal, a number of growth-regwating 
glands, each exercising its own peculiar 
effect on the growth of body and brain 
Two are situated within the skull and 


attached to thé brain—the pituitary 
gland and the pineal gland. Another is 
placed in the neck—the thyroid gland. 
A fourth is placed near the kidneys— 
the adrenal gland; while the fifth, or 
interstitial gland, forms an_ intrinsic 
constituent of the sex or seed glands. 

The fact that removal of the sex 
glands alters the bodily form and 
mental character of human beings is 
knowledge of olden times. But it is 
only in recent years that we have 
learned how the effect is produced. 
We now know that the sex glands and 
each of the other glands just mentioned 
are small but complex chemical labora- 
tories in which substances named 
hormones are produced. These hormones 
are passed in minute quantities into 
the circulating blood and are by this 
means carried to every member and 
part of the body, where they exercise a 
regulating or controlling influence on 
growth and form. 


M YSTERIOUS glands that determine sex and 
stature and shape new types of human beings 

Medical men are only too familiar 
with the disturbances of growth which 
follow disorderly action of one or more 
of these glands. For instance, the 
pituitary gland may assume an 
abnormal size, with the result that the 
growth of the whole body changes. 
A young man or woman so affected 
will shoot up into a giant or giantess. 
If, on the other hand, the gland is 
reduced in size or action, dwarfism 
results. We know, too, that adult 
individuals who suffer from enlargement 
ot the pituitary gland become trans- 
formed in appearance in the course of 
a few years. Their faces become rugged 
and long, their jaws big, and their 
noses prominent. Their feet, hands, 
skin, hair, and mental nature change, 
so potent are the hormones emanating 
from the pituitary gland in the shaping 
of bodily characters. 

Medical men are also tamiliar with 
the growth effects which follow dis- 
ordered action of the thyroid gland. 
The effects are different from—almost 
the opposite of—the effects which follow 
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Among the living inhabitants of the world we can find examples of man at almost every stage of his 
upward progress from the primitive conditions of the Stone Age. The existing Warramunga tribe of 
Australia may be taken as representing that very rudimentary culture which prevailed throughout the 
warld before the transforming art of agriculture had been discovered. ese Warramunga are 
making tools of stone, the upper one chipping a block of diorite by means of a small lump of hard 
quartzite, to rough out an axe-head like Fig. 1, photographed from an actual example, that may 
compare with Fig. 2, of a real palaeolith found in England. The Warramunga at work in the lower 
photograph is carrying the axe-head a stage further, polishing it after more chipping, as in Figs. 3 and 4, 
which show Neolithic celts from the South of England. Fig. 5 is a finished Warramunga axe, the haft 
of split withy from a gum-tree, and 6 a Neolithic axe-head in its original handle, found in Sol#vay Moss 


Photos, Spencer & Gillen’s “‘ Across Australia,” Macmillan .& Co., Lid. 





ANIMALS THAT ARE MOST NEARLY RELATED TO MAN 
The orang (left), a native of Borneo, who builds a rude shelter in the tree-tops, and the chimpanzee 


(right), together with the gorilla, shown opposite, are man’s nearest relatives among animals, 


But 


these apes are so different from each other that they form separate genera, and the fossil remains 
of primitive man show equally great structural differences, whereas modern men are no farthe: 
apart in the evolutionary scale than the modern breeds of dogs 


disturbed action o1 the pituitary gland. 
If the action of the thyroid is defective, 
the tace becomes short and broad, the 
nose seems to sink in at the root and to 
become widened and flattened Theskin 
and hair change in texture, the brain 
becomes sluggish, growth in stature is 
diminished or even arrested, so that 
dwarfism results. Again, the adrenal 
glands, as well as the thyroid, may be de- 
fective or altered in action. The skin of 
a fair person then becomes darkened by 
the deposition within it of pigment. The 


colour of hair and skin can be changed. | 


H ORMONES at work and the wonders they can. 


perform in the growth of the human body 


Thus we see that there exists in the 
human body an elaborate mechanism 
for regulating its development and 
growth. By the free play and inter- 
action of hormones, stature and 
strength may be increased or diminished ; 
the pigmentation of the skin may be 
altered, the texture and distribution of 
hair changed, the facial features trans- 
formed. mental nature and emotional! 
reactions greatly modified. Further, it 
is highly probable that certain elements 


Xv 


in tood, known as vliamines, can act on, 
and alter, the hormone mechanism 
which controls growth and determines 
racial characteristics. 


M OST recent ¢oins from Nature’s wonderful 
mint and where they circulate 


The most recent human types to 
be found in the world are /1) the blond 
people of North-Western Europe; (2) 
the typical negro of Central or Tropical 
Africa; (3) the Mongolian type of 
North-Eastern Asia. These are the 
latest physical human coins issued 
from Nature’s evolutionary mint, and 
to the first only can we give any close 
consideration here. The lands lying 
round the Baltic, which served as the 
cradle of the blond type, represent a 
recent area of habitation, for throughout 
the long glacial period they lay deeply 
buried beneath a thick cap of ice. 

We have every reason to suppose that 
the Nordic race of North-West Europe, 
tall men with fair hair and skin, with 
blue eyes and long narrow heads, are 
the progeny of the dark-haired and long- 
headed Mediterranean type of man who 
expanded northwards as the ice-sheet 





THE FIERCE AND TERRIBLE ASPECT OF THE GORILLA 


Though largest of the man-like apes, this creaturc is not so nearly related to the human genus as the 
chimpanzee, which, like the gorilla, is an inhabitant of Africa 


vanished. Blond skin and hair are new 
features, for a dark skin is a character 
of primitive races of man; it is a 
simian and ancient inheritance. 

We have no apt name for the racial 
type found in Europe and South-West 
Asia, the best being that proposed by 
Blumenbach—Caucasian or Caucasoid. 
Ever since the dawn of written history, 
one branch or another of this stock has 
led the van of civilization. All great 
human inventions have been made by 
one or other of its members—the art 
-of agriculture, the use of metals, the 
application of steam and electricity, 
the perpetuation of knowledge by the 


use of written or printed characters. 
How varied this stock has become, 
how active evolutionary forces have been 
in its midst, is at once realized when 
we draw a line across that part of the 
map of the world to which the Caucasian 
stock was confined until the dawn of 
the sixteenth century. The line extends 
from Southern India to Scandinavia. 
At the European end of this line we find 
the cradle-land of the blond man ; at its 
Indian end we find peoples showing 


distinct Australoid and Negroid traits. 


The population of India, we shall 
see, has been evolved on the great racial 
watershed of the world. Within its 
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borders extend the fringes of all the 
four great racial stocks of the world— 
the primitive Australoid, the Negroid, 
the Mongoloid, and the Caucasoid. 
India lies at the junction of the four 
great racial seas, hence the apparently 
mixed character of her population. 


OSES of all nations are variously designed 
according to racial areas 


Our early acquaintance with Biblical 
history has unconsciously led us to 
regard the peoples living between the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean and the 
western frontiers of India—the Turk, 
Kurd, Armenian, Jew, Arab, Persian, 
and Afghan—as the most ancient of 
human races. When, however, we look 


closely at the physical characters of. 


these Eastern peoples, particularly at 
their facial features—for it is by the 
form and expression of the face, by the 
colour of skin and texture of hair that 
we can best tell one race from another— 
we see that in reality they represent 
one of the most clearly differentiated 
branches of the Caticasian stock. 

It is on the human nose that Nature 
has wrought her latest evolutionary 
designs. Among anthropoids the nose 
is merged in the contour of a snout-like 
face; the primitive human nose is 
wide, flat, not clearly differentiated 
from the rest of the face. In the typical 


Semitic face, and in variants of this- 


type, we see a racial characteristic which 
extends from Palestine to Egypt. In 
this region of the world the nose has 
become a sharply delineated structure, 
more so than in any other racial area. 

- The present headquarters of this 
great-nosed racial type, which may be 
named Proto-Semitic, lies in South- 
Western Asia. It extends towards the 
north and east until it reaches the 
trontiers of the Mongolian stock beyond 
Afghanistan in the neighbourhood of 
the Hindu Kush: To this Proto-Semitic 
stock the Turk belongs, not, as is so 
often believed, to the Mongolian. We 
can follow the Proto-Semitic type 
through Persia and Baluchistan. When 
we enter the Punjab the racial type 
changes; the skin darkens, but the 
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stature and features are pronouncedly 
Caucasoid or European. In India we 
reach the utmost fringe of the Caucasoid 
type; we pass beyond its evolutionary 
cradle. When we move towards Arabia 
or Egypt we come among less differen- 
tiated members of the Proto-Semitic 
stock. In Arabia, as in Egypt, we are 
passing towards the African cradle- 
lands and come within the zone of 
Hamitic influence. The Arabs and 
Egyptians have been evolved on that 
fringe of the Caucasian territory which 
borders on Negroid or Hamitic territory. 
The greater part of Europe, including 
all its central areas, is occupied by 
peoples who, although differing in no 
evident degree from Nordic and Medi- 
terranean races as regards facial features, 
colouring of hair and skin, and in 
stature, yet have a different form of 
skull. They are round - headed or 
brachycephalic, whereas the Nordic and 
Mediterranean stocks are long or narrow 
headed—are dolichocephalic. 


t iaebe heads and round heads, and the distinct 
racial origins euggested by them 

A difference in head form must not be 
given undue importance as a_ race 
mark. At best it serves in the sub- 
division of a human stock into races. 
Among Mongols we find peoples with 
long heads, although most divisions of 
this stock have round heads. Among 
Negroid and Australoid peoples most 
have long heads, only some have round. 
In the branches of the Proto-Semitic 
stock a round head is the prevailing 
form, but some branches are long-headed. 
We must not suppose that Central 
Europeans of the round-headed or 
Alpine type are radically different 
from the other two European stocks 
because of their shape of head. Clearly 
all Europeans are evolved from a 
common ancestral or Caucasian stock. 
In Mediterranean and Nordic stocks, 
dolichocephaly is dominant; in the 


Alpine stock, | brachycephaly is 
dominant. 

The Alpine stock falls into two 
divisions — the fair-haired, round- 


headed peoples occupying the greater 
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part of Russia, extending to Finland 
and the Baltic Provinces and sweeping 
right through Poland and Germany as 
far westwards as Hanover. The fair 
Alpine people are also known as Slavs. 
The other division, darker in skin and 
hair, and even more rounded in form of 
skull, occupy the greater part of the 
Balkan peninsula and the lands drained 
by the Danube and Upper Rhine. 
The dark-headed Alpine stock also 
extends into Northern Italy and 
occupies the whole of Central 
France. 

So far as concerns physical type 
—and in everyday life the distinc- 
tion between one human race and 
another can be made only from 
the outward appearance of face 
and body—the whole population 
of modern Europe, all its nation- 
alities, if we except the Mongolian 
remnants in Northern Russia, has 
been compounded from the four 
racial stocks or types just men- 
tioned—the Mediterranean, 
Nordic, fair Alpine or Slav, and 
dark Alpine—the French Celt. 
We have no option when we con- 
clude that each of these stocks has 
been evolved in Europe, for 
nowhere else in the world do we 
find peoples or traces of peoples 
that could serve as ancestral stocks 
of modern Europeans. 

We must conclude that Europe 
has been the cradle of her own 
racial types. But we do know 
that in the last six thousand years 
the round-headed stock has greatly 
increased the original area it held 
in Europe. In late palaeolithic 
times, towards the end of the Ice 
Age, we find the first traces of 
round-headed men in Western Europe. 
Until then all the fossil remains found 
in Western Europe are those of long- 
head racial types. The first round- 
head invasion of Britain occurred at the 
beginning of -the Bronze Age, some 
two thousand years B.c. 

Up to the time when Darwin’s dis- 
coveries and teaching began to influence 
the thoughts of scientific men, it had 


* Asiatic 


been customary to trace the origin of 
European races to an Eastern or 
source. The older anthro- 
pologists pre-supposed a distant Garden 
of Eden in the East, from which waves of 
mankind issued to flow westwards over 
a virgin Europe. We now know that 
Europe has been occupied by human 
forms throughout a whole geological 
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Mongoloid 


THE RACIAL WATERSHED OF THE WORLD 


Within the borders of India the four great racial stocks 
of the world find a meeting-place. 
Australoid, the 
Caucasold are all to be found there. The 
order are: Vedda, Kader Forest man of S. India, 
Bhutia of Darjeeling, and a prince of Rajputana 


The primitive 
the Mongoloid, and the 
types in 


Negroid, 


epoch, long before types had reached 
their present modern racial states of 
evolution and distribution. 

Still, the Aryan theory, which held 
that the dominant people of Europe 
had spread from a centre in South- 
Western Asia, had one advantage. It 
provided an easy explanation for the 
fact that all the languages spoken 
between Ireland in the West and India 
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in the East are modifications of the 
same ancestral tongue. Men did not 
then believe that speech could spread 
except by racial expansion and conquest. 
It was supposed that blood and speech 
must spread together. 


ACES of man are differentiated in the same 
way as well-marked species of animals 


The spread of fashion, such as every-. 


one is familiar with in the modern 
woman’s world, is no new thing. 
Among the natives of Australia, living 
in isolated groups, fashion, custom, and 
information can still percolate through 
the mass. In ancient Europe, during the 
Ice Age, we find fashion succeeding 
fashion in all parts of the continent. 
The most probable explanation of the 
community in origin of European tongues 
is to be found in the rise and spread of 
agriculture. The European peoples are 
without doubt evolutionary products of 
their own continent, but their civili- 
zation is certainly to be traced to an 
eastern source—to lands occupied by 
the Proto-Semitic stock. If we admit 
that a Proto-Semitic people, occupying a 
region between the Levant and India,was 
one of the first to master the secrets of 
agriculture and that from their land 
this knowledge—so revolutionary and 
potent in’ its effects—began to spread 
in ever-extending eddies, then we can 
see how a common tongue might come 
to be spread throughout a continent. 
All the facts at our disposal point to the 
round-headed stock as the active agents 
in carrying the knowledge of agriculture 
into 
throughout the continent. 

So clearly differentiated are the tour 
chief types of mankind that, were an 
anthropologist presented with a crowd 
of men comprising individuals drawn 
from the central cradles of the Australoid, 
the Negroid, Mongoloid, or Caucasoid 


types, he could separate the one human ; 


element from the other without hesi- 
tation or mistake. The races have the 
same high degree of differentration 
which we find among well-marked 
species among animals, We may there- 
fore speak of such races as specific races. 


Hurope and disseminating it 


‘in the differentiation of races.. 
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But suppose the same test had to 
be carried out on a mixed company 
drawn from the Mediterranean area, the 
Nordic area, the Alpine area, and the 
Proto-Semitic area, how far would our 
expert be successful ? With three out 
of every ten individuals he would show 
hesitation or probably make a mistake 
about them. The same thing would 
happen if our test company were drawn 
from the outlying parts of neighbouring 
evolutionary areas. Everyone will admit 
that the people of Persia, Spain, Norway, 
and Poland must be regarded as belong- 
ing to distinct races, but they are 
imperfect races, because only about 70 
to 80 per cent. of their population carry 
distinctive racial markings. They are 
not fully differentiated racial types. 

Then we come to racial distinctions 
which depend almost entirely on tradi- 
tion, speech, custom, and habit. No 
fitter example can be chosen to illustrate 
this least degree of racial distinction than 
the British Celt and Saxon. Nowhere 
have we a better opportunity of com- 
parison of these two racial types than 
in Scotland. From earliest times the 
Highlanders have been counted Celts, 
the Lowlanders Saxons. With nine out 
of ten individuals in a mixed company 
the most expert anthropologist will be 
unable to say, judging purely from 
physical characters, whether he is deal- 
ing with a Celt or a Saxon. 


the peoples of 


HYSICAL distinctions amo 

the British Isles mark them as “ incipient races’ 

On the streets of one of our great cities 
every British nationality of Celtic and 
of Saxon origin is plentifully represented, 
but it is only in exceptional cases, and 
usually guided by accidental circum- 
stances such as accent, or dress, or 
manner, that even an expert can 
separate individuals of English, Welsh, 
Irish, or Scottish origin from each other. 

The degree of difference which exists 
between British people of Celtic and of 
Saxon origin represents the initial stage 
Such 
races should be recognized and spoken 
of as incipient races. From the poli- 
tician’s point of view, this incipient 
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stage in the differentiation of a common 
human stock into different races is of 
the greatest importance, so persistent 
and clamorous is the machinery which 
Nature employs for the evolution of 
racial individuality. For the anthro- 
pologist it is also significant, for the 
incipient stage marks the first step to 
racial differentiation; the imperfect 
stage marks the second, while the 
specific stage marks the summation of 
the evolutionary movement. In every 
continent of the globe all three stages 
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NATURE’S LATEST EVOLUTIONARY DESIGNS 

In the study of the physical attributes of man the nose forms one of the most important indexes to 

nationality. Sir Arthur Keith has some very interesting reflections on this subject in his brilliant 

contribution to these pages, and the arrangement of the above group will help to illustrate the point 

he makes so effectively. The photographs of Pithecanthropus and Neanderthal Man are from 
restorations in the American Museum of Natural History 


are plentifully exemplified, showing that 
Nature’s evolutionary machinery is still 
at work in all parts of the earth. 

At an early point in this account, the 
revolution wrought in the evolution of 
human races by the discovery of agri- 
culture was emphasised. Peoples who 
have utilised this art to the full have 
been able to increase their numbers one 
hundred-fold and more. Next in im- 
. portance, as a factor in the racial trans- 
formation of the earth, come the 
knowledge of navigation and the mastery 
of the sea. The long-voyage ship is the 
most powerful anthropological weapon 


ever invented, because by its means the 
weakest and least equipped races of man- 
kind were laid open to attack by the 
strongest and best equipped. The coming 
of the long-voyage ship brought the 
advance-guard of Western Europe 


against the weak flanks of the native 
races of America, South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand. In the course of three 
centuries the racial aspect of a great 
part of the world has been transformed ; 
if no new type has made its appearance, 
many ancient human types have been 
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extinguished. The evolutionary wheel 
has been turning at a rate unpre- 
cedented in the history of mankind. 
Sea power is no new thing. We have 
now the most ample evidence that in 
the second millennium B.c. there was a 
busy traffic along the seas on our western 
British shores, linking South-West Europe 
to the Orkneys and to Norway. By this 
route both Ireland and Wales received 
from the south important additions to 
their primitive populations. _By the 
same date the North Sea had been 
mastered, for in ancient graves which 
lie scattered in the eastern counties of 
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Britain, we find definite evidence of 
invaders from the continental shore- 
lands of the North Sea. The Saxon and 
Danish invasions were but earlier re- 
petitions of a series of prehistoric events. 


H bby co Hybrids, or the interbreeding of 
ifferent races and the consequences 

At a still earlier date, probably by 
the beginning of the third millennium 
B.c., the Mediterranean had been mas- 
tered by branches of the human stock 
which had peopled its shores since 
prehistoric times. Along all the shores 
of the Indian Ocean, from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Java, we find traces of 
the time when the Arabs held command 





THE HEAD AS RACIAL 


stocks are long-headed or dolichocephalic. 
of head are illustrated above. ! 
represents the round-headed variety ; 


Mediterranean stock 


of the eastern seas. For many a century 
Chinese junks have hugged the shores 
of Further India and the Malay Archi- 
pelago, and left numerous members of 
their crews as settlers among the native 
coastal populations. In many instances 
sea power has led to the intermingling 
of races and the complication of racial 
problems. In many cases it has given 
rise to hybridisation ; in others to the 
establishment of new nationalities. 


The greatest anthropological exper-. 


ment the world has ever seen has been 
the annexation of the two great’ con- 
tinents of America by the natives of 
Western Europe. We here find the 
highest manifestation of sea power as a 
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Most of the inhabitants of Central Europe have round heads, 
known as brachycephalic, but the Nordic and Mediterranean 
The two types 
On the left, a typical German 
on the right, a 
Sicilian youth is an excellent example of the long-headed 


factor in racial evolution. There were 
really two experiments in America—one 
carried out by the Mediterranean or 
Iberian stock of South-West Europe, the 
other by the Nordic or Anglo-Saxon 
stock of North-West Europe. The 
Iberians chose the richest and most 
populous area of America as_ their 
share—one which extended from the 
northern frontier of Mexico to Cape 
Horn. The Iberians entered as warriors 
and adventurers, the greater number 
selecting brides from the native peoples, 
and thus a hybrid population arose—one 
which has proved incapable of main- 
taining the high civilization of either 
parent race. The main result of the 
experiment has been to extin- 
guish the racial nature of both 
conquerors and conquered, 
and to bring into existence a 
cross - breed different from 
and inferior to either of the 
original races. 

That part of the continent of 
America which lies to the north 
of Mexico became the scene 
of an experiment yielding a 
totally different result. Early 
in the seventeenth century a 
fringe of Anglo-Saxons had 
established itself along the 
eastern seaboard of North 
America, and in the course of 
three centuries this fringe had 
extended right to the western 
seaboard, extinguishing the 
native population and establishing the 
largest and most powerful European 
nationality that the world has seen, 
Anglo-Saxon ships carried not only 
men to the American shores, but women 
and children as well, all the elements 
which go to build a home. 


ONDITIONS that are needed for the establish- 

ing of a new nationality 

They carried with them a common 
tradition, a common tongue, a common 
ideal—all the inherited instincts and 
prejudices which serve to isolate a com- 
munity in a new land, and to establish 
a common tribal or national spirit. 
The building up of the United States 
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of America exemplifies for us the 
anthropological conditions necessary 
for the successful establishment of a new 
nationality. Mention has already been 
made of the three degrees of racial 
differentiation—-the incipient, such as is 
seen between Celt and Saxon; the 
imperfect, such as is exemplified by Jew 
and Gentile; and the specific, such as is 
seen between Negro and Norseman. 
The new Anglo-Saxon community in 
America absorbed with ease elements 
drawn from the nationalities of North- 
West Europe ; there was and is greater 
difficulty in assimilating the mass of 
emigrants drawn from Celtic countries, 
such as Ireland, and trom Mediterranean 
lands, such as Italy, because of the 
masses in which these people arrived 
and the isolating national spirit or 
instinct which they brought with them. 

The incipient racial barrier can be 
broken down because the progeny which 
issues from the mixture of Saxon and 
Celt or Saxon and Italian is not 
recognizable from the general mass of 
an Anglo-Saxon community. The 
absorption of peoples who have reached 
the stage of imperfect racial dif- 
ferentiation proves more _ difficult, 
because the race antipathy in this case 
is more potent, and the progeny in the 
first generation of crosses is still notice- 
able in the mass of the community. 


HITE races strive to maintain Nature's racial 
frontier against mingling with the black 
When it comes to the absorption of 
specific races, an insuperable barrier 
becomes manifest. The result of such 
crossing can be detected after many 
generations; the crossed progeny 
carries the marks of its origin. At an 
early date African natives were intro- 
duced into America as slaves. The 
mass of their progeny, numbering now 
10,000,000, have lived among, yet 
remained isolated from, the white coim- 
munity. The white race refuses to absorb 
the black race. The white man strives 
to maintain a racial frontier which 
Nature had succeeded in establishing 
in the course of a long series of 
evolutionary cvcles. 


The feeling which keeps these races 
apart is usually called a “ prejudice,” 
but this deeply-rooted prejudice or race 
instinct is really an essential part of 
the evolutionary machinery used by 
Nature in the creation of new species. 
It is part of the machinery which 
Nature uses in isolating her evolutionary 
groups. In striving to maintain the 
purity of its blood the white race is 
obeying one of the instincts most deeply 
implanted in human nature. 


HY Central and South America are lands 
where half-breeds abound 

The Anglo-Saxon colonisation of 
North America has led to the establish- 
ment of two great, strong, and new 
nationalities, fashioned out of Western 
European stocks. The national or 
tribal spirit established by early 
colonists has become diffused throughout 
the length and breadth of the United 
States on the one hand and of Canada 
on the other. The community of that 
part of Canada originally settled from 
France has succeeded in maintaining 
the feeling of a separate nationality, 
and has thus remained semi-isolated in 
thought and deed from the rest of the 
Dominion. Here we see the incipient 
stage in racial differentiation. 

North of the Mexican frontier there 
was no struggle between the most 
deeply implanted human instincts—the 
race instinct and the sex instinct. The 
Anglo-Saxon pioneers were surrounded 
by their women and children; the 
presence of women safeguards and 
secures a racial frontier; race instinct 
finds its fullest expression in the weaker 
sex. In her presence the race instinct 
overpowers the sex instinct. 

It was because the majority of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese left their 
women folk at home that there is now 
a congeries of hybrid nationalities 
extending from Mexico to the Argentine. 
For the active manifestation of a race 
sense, there must be the shelter of a 
settled community, made up of women 
as well as of men. Unless these condi- 
tions be present sex instinct will break 
‘own the strongest racial barriers. It 
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is a remarkable fact that in every 


instance in which people of the Anglo- . 


Saxon or Nordic stock have established 
themselves in a new country, they have 
maintained the purity of their blood. 
We need only cite the United States, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa as evidence of this truth. 


pRrM TIVE Europe was a meshwork of tribal 
territories just as Australia is to-day 

The early Portuguese settlements along 
the coasts of Africa, India, Malaya, and 
China have become more native than 
European in composition. Not a single 
settlement established in America by 
the Spanish pioneers can now be 
described as Iberian. Iberian settle- 
ments have ended in hybrid com- 
munities; Anglo-Saxon — settlements 
have ended in the establishment of 
strong nationalities. To a large extent 
the difference can be ascribed to the 
conditions under which the early settle- 
ments were made, but not altogether. 

There seems another factor at work— 
a more highly developed sense of race 
difference in the Anglo-Saxon. The 
physical characters which differentiate 
European from African races become 
more marked as we proceed northwards 
from the Mediterranean, and find their 
highest expression in the blond stock of 
North-West Europe. With this differen- 
tiation of physical characters there seems 
to have also been a heightening of the 
sense of race difference. 

Race consciousness or instinct, in all 
its degrees—incipient, imperfect, and 
specific—is an essential part of Nature’s 
evolutionary machinery. Throughout 
the long twilight of the world hormones 
and race instinct have been silently 
shaping the destinies of mankind. These 
evolutionary forces, which have shaped 
extinct forms of men into distinct species 
and modern forms into races or incipient 
species, have been inherited in all their 


pristine force by the population of: 


modern Europe. It is the strength of 
this inheritance that can explaih best 
the burning questions of nationality. 
The evolution of the nationalities of 
modern Europe from small, scattered 


groups of men, each drawing a sub- 
sistence from the natural produce of a 
definite territory, is a story which, as 
yet, can be told in only the baldest 
outline. Within historical times the 
population of the Highlands of Scotland 
was divided into clans or tribes, each 
claiming and occupying a definite tribal 
territory. It is not difficult to see how 
such tribal groups could be evolved from 
the group arrangement which holds true 
of all primitive peoples. Every member 
of a tribe is imbued with a common 
spirit—a tribal spirit—which leads him 
to regard his fellows as friends or kins- 
men to whom help and sympathy have 
to be extended ; every stranger he looks 
upon as a foe, to be suspected, neglected, 
and if possible suppressed. 

In the early history of Greece and of 
Rome we have clear evidence of tribes 
and of tribal territories. The whole of 
Europe was divided, just as native 
Australia is to-day, into a meshwork of 
tribal territories. The essential history 
of Europe during the last four thousand 
years consists in the aggregation of small 
tribal territories so as to form larger and 
larger units. By the aggregation of such 
units have been shaped the nationalities 
of modern Europe. In the process of 
unification the primitive tribal spirit has 
not been annulled. It no doubt became 
blunted as it was expanded to cover 
larger territories and communities. 
Nevertheless, that mightiest of all human 
forces—patriotism or national spirit—is 
but the generalised essence of the local 
or tribal spirit. Patriotism is part of 
Nature’s ancient mechanism for the 
evolution of new races. 


Two kinds of national movements, building up 
and breaking down, are active in Europe to-day 

In modern Europe we see two kinds of 
national movements’ taking place. 
Smaller nationalities are being com- 
pounded into larger ; larger nationalities 
are being broken up. We see fusion 
taking place, and we see disruption. 
Which is Nature’s method? .All the 
great nationalities of Europe have been 
built up by fusion—Italy, Spain, France, 
Great Britain, and Germany. As the last 


Tribal Spirit & 


he Great War 
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named is the most recent and most 
clearly understood case of fusion, we 
may glance at the means by which it 
was accomplished. 

The nationalities and states which 
were compounded to form the German 
Empire were derived from three of the 
human racial stocks of Europe—Slav, 
dark Alpine, and Nordic. These stocks 
were united or tribalised by the use of a 
common tongue. By war and conquest 
the Empire surrounded itself—isolated 
itself——by a ring of enemies. The 
Germans carried their frontiers beyond 
the limits of their speech, and sought to 
make Danes, Frenchmen, and Poles 
members of their own nationality. They 
strengthened their national frontiers by 
establishing tariff barricades as well as 








by the building of fortifications. By the 
multiplication of the various means used 
for rapid intercommunication, such as 
railways, roads, telegraphs, and tele- 
phones, they linked all their tribal terri- 
tories into a united whole. Communities 
which in primitive tribal days lay a 
week's journey apart were brought 
within a few hours’ travel of each other. 
Personal contact was established 
throughout the population. 

A national or tribal spirit was fostered 
in all parts of the land by an inspired 
propaganda carried on by newspapers, 
pamphlets, books, societies, and univer- 
sities. The innate tribal spirit of its 
people was roused to such a pitch that 
in the crisis of war it held ; sixty millions 
of people acted as if they were members 


MOST POWERFUL OF ALL THE MODERN WEAPONS OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
Although the discovery of agriculture was the greatest event in the evolution of man, the most 
potent anthropological weapon ever invented was the long-voyage ship, which by threading together 
the utmost parts of the world so mixed and interbred its races as to transform in the course of threc 

centuries the racial aspect of a great area of the globe 
Photo, Crété 
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of a Highland clan. The creators of 
modern Germany shaped an empire by 
fanning the tribal instincts of their 
countrymen—part of Nature’s ancient 
evolutionary machinery. Modern 
inventions, the printing press, the news- 
paper, the telegraph, telephone, and 
railway, made such applications possible. 


H OW Nature spreads abroad her successful 
experiments in nationality 

In all these processes of national 
fusion, as in the formation of great 
modern commercial trusts, the anthro- 
pologist observes that the national 
movement begins from above and 
works downwards through the mass of 
the people. The governing class, having 
determined a policy, plays upon and fans 
into flame the tribal embers of the 
popular mind. It is altogether a 
different process which brings about 
national disruption. The secession of a 
people occupying part of a national 
territory or part of a confederation of 
states is the result of a local and popular 
movement, leavening the mass and 
working upwards to the governing class. 

Fusion is a movement springing from 
the head, disruption a movement 
springing from the heart. The move- 
ment may not depend on a difference 
of race, but on a difference in place and 
a divergence in interest. 

The people of the United States were 
British, yet they broke away from the 
parent country. The people of Norway 
and Sweden are of the same racial com- 
position; they had every worldly 
reason for remaining united, tor union 
gave each additional power. Yet after 
a partnership which lasted less than a 
century, they agreed to separate. In 
this case the movement came from 
below: a tribal feeling which swept 
through the people of Norway compelled 
a disruption. 

It was Sir Francis Galton who first 
observed that in every local group of 
men or of beasts there were two sets 
of instinctive forces at work, oné making 
for the unification or integration of a 
tribe or herd, the other ever waiting the 
opportunity to bring about secession or 
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disruption. So’ long as the natural 
produce of an area answers the needs of 
its community the tribal spirit holds 
sway. When the numbers of a herd or 
tribe exceed the resources, or if its 
members become scattered over so wide 
an area that one section of the tribe 
loses touch with another section, then 
Nature brings a totally different set of 
forces into operation, leading to division 
and expansion of the overgrown tribe. 

Both integration and disruption are 
parts of Nature’s ancient machinery 
which she has implanted deeply in the 
mental organization of the human brain, 
the machinery of instinctive reactions. 
She secures her evolutionary cradles by 
those tending to unification; she 
spreads abroad her successful experi- 
ments by the instinctive reactions which 
lead to disruption. 


HE tribal spirit still at work in the modern 

world of great nationalities 

Modern civilization has transformed 
the ancient world in which Nature, 
undisturbed by human efforts, shaped 
the modern races of mankind. Modern 
man has turned Nature’s small local 
evolutionary cradles into huge nationali- 
ties. By the use of steam and electricity 
the European has made the population 
of the earth into a continuous sentient 
web. By means of the Press, modern 
man has succeeded in diffusing and 
maintaining a common tribal or national 
spirit throughout the dense population 
of immense areas. 

The competition is no longer between 
local groups, but between enormous 
aggregations of local units. The force ot 
circumstances has compelled local groups 
to overcome their inherited tendencies, 
and by a rational act of the brain to 
merge their tribal identity with that of 
their territorial neighbours. The build- 
ing up of great modern nationalities 
is only possible when the intellect of 
man takes control of his instinctive 
tendencies and emotional nature. At 
present our struggle is to adapt the 
menta] organization we have inherited 
from an ancient world to the needs of 
the man-made world of to-dav. 


THE 


DESTINY OF NATIONS 


The Endless Procession of Humanity: How Feoples have 
Flourished & Decayed under Pressure of National Forces 


By WILLIAM ROMAINE PATERSON, M.A. 


Author of “ The Nemesis of Nations ”’ 


ISTORY is like an old play-bill, 
and the whole world is the 
scenery, and the vast stage 

is never empty and the curtain is never 
rung down. It is true that over 
immense stretches of the earth there 
lie the vestiges of derelict empires. 
But one social structure rises on the 
ruins of another. We handle the coins 
of old states, and stand before their 
wrecked temples and altars, and study 
their living art or their 
dying languages, or their 
dead religions and laws. 
We talk with the ghosts 
of vanished cities. 

All is gone, but all is in 
motion again. An cndless 
procession of humanity 
passes before us. Whence 
and whither? We know 
not. But we can ask— 
what was the purpose of 
those perished states? 
What did they do for themselves and 
for mankind? Their flags may have 
been only the symbols of violence 
and aggression, and of a selfish ideal 
of group prosperity. And perhaps the 
lesson of human history is the lesson 
of ever-widening cooperation, not for 
family or tribal or even national 
purposes, but on a world scale. 

What, in the first place, is the 
spectacle that presents itself to us? 
It is the spectacle of the movement of 
vast masses of human beings organized 
in groups. We hear of one great group 
under the name of Babylon, another 
under the name of Persia, another under 
the name of the Hittites, still others 
under the names of Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Carthage, Greece, and Rome, and so 
on in continuous permutation and 
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combination through the medieval into 
the modern world until we arrive at the 
surviving groups of to-day, such as 
China and Japan, Russia, France, 
Germany, Italy, Great Britain, and the 
United States. 

No matter what the form of govern- 
ment happened to be, monarchy or 
republic, aristocracy or democracy, 
every State was a coalition, free or 
compulsory, for the purposes of industry 
and self- preservation. 
Sometimes the coalition 
refused to coalesce, and 
there was_ revolution. 
Sometimes one coalition 
came into violent contact 
with another, and there was 
war. Wherever we look 
we discover ferment and 
effervescence. 

All nations are accumula- 
tors for the storage of social 
energy, which eventually 
either increases or decreases in volume, 
and the ever-changing map of the world 
is the indicator of the maximum or the 
minimum pressure of national forces. 
The recent Peace of Versailles, which 
ended the greatest of all the wars, 
involved another re-arrangement of the 
map, and is a proof that the process of 
expansion and contraction still goes on. 
In other words, organized human forces, 
like the forces of Nature, are never 
stable, but are undergoing constant 
transformation, waxing and waning, 
rising and falling, ebbing and flowing. 

The early peoples were, like ourselves, 
great human agglomerations for in- 
dustrial purposes, and the thing that 
really binds the history of ages and of 
nations together is the continuity of 
labour and of the human experiment in 
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combined activity. It is from this 
point of view that we propose to glance 
at one or two of those experiments in 
the East and in the West. Three great 
facts should emerge from our brief 
study, and they are these: 

1. There has been conflict and there 
has been cooperation within the 
national groups. 

2. There has been conflict and there 
has been cooperation between them. 

3. Progress appears to demand the 
cessation of conflict and the increase 
of cooperation both within the groups 
and between them. 


HEN Oriental civilization was flourishing, 
Europe was peopled by savages 

Now, whereas in modern times 
civilization has passed from the West 
to the East, in ancient times the 
current flowed from the East to the 
West. While great empires were 
flourishing in Asia, Europe lay un- 
explored and sunk in barbarism. World 
history may be said to begin with 
Babylon and Egypt, since the Aegean 
culture which the Greeks found in 
Argos and in Crete had come under 
Egyptian and Babylonian influences. 
At least as early as the third millennium 
B.c., the eastern Mediterranean peoples 
had come into touch, both by trade, by 
art, and by religion, with nations which 
had already grown old in North-East 
Africa and in Asia. While iron was 
still so rare in Greece that it ranked as 
a precious metal and was worn as an 
ornament, rich and luxurious civiliza- 
tions had already bloomed on the 
banks of the Tigris, the Euphrates, and 
the Nile. 

But the Babylon which moved 
the admiration and astonishment of 
Greek travellers was the city which 
Nebuchadrezzar II (d. 562 B.c.), had 
restored and renovated after the over- 
throw of Assyria. It was during his 
reign that Babylon reached the zenith 
of her material splendour and recaptured 
the power which, in spite of many 
fluctuations of her fortunes, had‘made 
her name the most dreaded in the world. 
Her antiquity reached far back beyond 
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the beginnings of the historical record. 
A very high authority states that “in 
Babylonian history no date before 
747 B.C. can be considered as absolutely 
fixed.”” But Babylon is mentioned as 


early as 3800 B.c., and it is likely that a 


sanctuary Babel or “the Gate of the 
God ”’ was founded by the King Sargon 
of Akkad. 

It was in the reign of her King 
Hammurabi or Khammurabi (about 2100 
B.C.), the Amraphel mentioned in the four- 
teenth chapter of the Book of Genesis, 
that her political and social system 
seems to have been most firmly fixed. 
A great code of law, the most ancient 
in the world, bears that king’s name, 
and its provisions afford us a wonderful 
insight into Babylonian customs. The 
code was discovered chiselled on a block 
of diorite at Susa (Persepolis) by 
De Morgan in 1gor-1902._ The briefest 
study of its paragraphs, which in the 
Eng'ish version as it appears in Mr. 
Johns’ ‘‘ Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, 
Contracts, and Letters,” number as 
many as two hundred and eighty-two, 
enables us to see that Babylon was a 
highly organized and efficiently admin- 
istered state. A few extracts will bring 
vividly before us the life and labours 
of the people. 


a king in 


LA WS, wise and drastic, made b 
years ago 


Babylon more than four thousan 


“If a man has borne false witness in a 

trial, or has not established the statement 
he has made, if that case be a capital 
trial, that man shall be put to death.” 
(Par. 3. 
“‘ lf he has borne false witness in a civil 
case, he shall pay the damages in that 
suit.” (Par. 4.) 
“ Ifa judge has given a verdict, rendered 
a decision, granted a written judgement, 
and afterwards has altered that judgement, 
that judge shall be prosecuted for having 
altered the judgement he gave and shall 
pay twelve-fold the penalty laid down 
in that judgement. Further, he shall be 
publicly expelled from his judgement seat, 
and shall not return nor take his seat 
with the judges at the trial.”” (Par. 5.) 

“If a man has stolen a child he shall 
be put to death.” (Par. 14.) 

“If a man has committed highway 
robbery and has been caught, that man 
shall be put to death.” (Par. 22.) 
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“WE TALK WITH THE GHOSTS OF VANISHED CITIES” 
A pictorial effort to visualise this fime phrase from Mr. Paterson’s study of ‘‘ The Destiny ot 


Nations.” 


The Arab of to-day is standing amidst the massive ruins of the splendid palace of 


Nebuchadrezzar II., the only considerable remains of Babylon that still endure, while above we 


have a vision of the mighty city that once flourished on the banks of the Euphrates here. 


The 


details of the reconstruction are based upon the best historical data 
Photo, Underwood & Underwood 


“If a fire has broken out in a man’s 
house, and one who has come to put it 
out has coveted the property of the 
householder and appropriated any of it, 
that man shall be cast into the selfsame 
fire.’ (Par. 25.) 

“If a man without the consent of the 
owner has cut down a tree in an orchard, 
he shall weigh out half a mina of silver.” 
(Par. 59.) 

‘ If the mistress of a beer-shop has not 
accepted corn as the price of beer, or has 
demanded silver on an excessive scale, 
and has made the measure of beer less 
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than the measure of corn, that beerseller 
shall be prosecuted and drowned.” (Par. 
108.) 

“It a man has married a wife and a 
disease has seized her, if he is determined 
to marry a second wife he may marry 
her. He shall not divorce the wife wham 
the disease has seized. In the home they 
made together she shall dwell, and he 
shall maintain her as long as he lives.” 
(Par. 148.) 

“ It a son shall strike his tather his 
hands shall be cut off.” (Par. 195.) 

“If a man has hired an ox, and God 
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HOW THE GREAT SLAVE ARMIES OF ANTIQUITY WERE RECRUITED 


The magnitude of the achievements of Babylon and Assyria was possible only in states 

where an immense part of the population was enslaved. Their wars were waged to recruit 

the slave population as well as to increase their power, and very vividly in this sculpture, 

now in the British Museum, do we sce portrayed by an Assyrian artist the manner in which 
their vast slave armies were augmented 


has struck it, and it has died, the man 
that hired the ox shall make affidavit 


and go free.” (Par. 248.) 
These remarkable ‘statutes were in 
force throughout the Babylonian 


Empire in the third millennium before 
Christ, and they were enforced by 
judges, who, according to the most 
recent scholarship, were aided in their 
task by a body of jurymen. Moreover, 
the code from which the extracts have 
been taken was only a compilation of 
earlier law. 


ECURITY of life and property were the 
privilege only of the few in ancient times 


We are thus brought face to face 
with a community which in that remote 
epoch enjoyed the security of property 
and the protection of life and limb. A 
vast series of clay tablets have been 
discovered dealing with all kinds of 
private contracts, leases, sales, educa- 
tion, ustoms dues, marriage and 
divorce, banking, property in slaves, and 
the tenure of land. “It is startling,” 
says Mr. Johns. “ to find that much that 
we have thought distinctively our own 
has really come down to us from that 
great people who ruled the land of the 


two streams. We need not be ashamed 
of anything we can trace back so far. 
It is from no savage ancestors that it 
descends to us. It bears the ‘hall 
mark,’ not only of extreme antiquity, 
but of sterling worth. The people who 
were so highly educated, so deeply 
religious, so humane and intelligent, 
who developed such just laws and such 
permanent institutions, are not un- 
profitable acquaintances. A_ nght- 
thinking citizen of a modern city would 
probably feel more at home in ancient 
Babylon than in medieval Europe.” 
These words contain historical truth. 
Nevertheless, “a right-thinking citizen 
of a modern city” would discover in 
ancient Babylon much that would 
offend his sense of justice. If he 
examined the lower strata he would 
find a population sunk in slavery. For 
Babylon was, like Rome, one of the 
greatest slave states of antiquity. The 
superstructure of her power, her wealth, 
and her luxury was based upon the 
labour of the servile class. The Code 
of Hammurabi, admirable as it ts in 
its attempt to create order and justice, 
legislates on behalf of the two upper 
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BABYLON MADE HER NAME THE MOST DREADED IN THE WORLD 


Ashurnazirpal, who lorded it over Assyria and Babylon, 883-858 B.c., was but one of the series of 
kings who made Babvlon and Assyria naines of fear throughout the ancient world for over 2,000 


years. 


In this fine sculpture the king has had recorded the submission of his enemies, who are 


compelled to abase themselves at his feet, purchasing their lives at the terrible price of slavery 


layers of society, the Amélu, or aristo- 
crat, and the Muskénu, who was the 
representative of the middle class. The 
‘“‘ardu,” or slave, was only a chattel, 
“sap”: he was not a person, he was 
bought and sold like a beast of burden. 

Now, a slave state which lasted more 
than three thousand years, and carried 
on war frequently for the purpose of 
increasing its industrial and agricultural 
population, must have handled _in- 
calculable millions of human beings 
who were denied elementary rights. 
In other words, a real nation had not 
yet been formed, and apart from the 
many external causes which brought 
about the decline of Babylon—the series 
of exhausting wars between her rivals 
and herself, and between herself and 
her own offspring, Assyria, the growth 
of other Powers like Media and Persia, 
the loss of trade—a social cancer was 
working from within. Her power was 
built on artificial foundations. 

Her industry and her army were 
recruited from a vast slave population 
who had no genuine interest in her 
continuance and who, in the moment 
of danger, were ready to acclaim the 
invader. Cyrus and Alexander were 
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received with shouts of joy. There was 
no genuine cohesion of interests in a 
state which represented a mechanical 
and forced combination of nationals 
who were nationals only in name. 


WY ast romuaber a hover oF heh tases 

When, therefore, we read of the glory 
of Babylon, of her chariots and her 
horsemen, ‘‘ Babylon, the glory of 
kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees’ 
excellency,’’ as Isaiah described her, the 
vast city with hanging gardens and 
meadows and orchards within her triple 
walls, her hundred gates of brass, her 
busy quays on the banks of the 
Euphrates, which ran through her like a 
diagonal, her great pyramidal Temple of 
Bel, the gorgeous processions through 
her perfumed streets, her purple and 
fine linen, her gold and precious stones, 
her silk and wool, and all the treasures 
of her traffic carried by ship to the 
mouth of her great river or across the 
desert by caravan—when we think of 
all the hypnotism of her luxury, let us 


‘remember that in her markets the price 


of a male slave was thirty shillings, and 
of a female thirteen shillings and 


‘, 
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sixpence. Over her vast grave there 
now grow a few tamarisks. 

Alexander the Great had felt the 
spell of Babylon, and he decided to 
make it the capital of the vast Asiatic- 
European empire which he had planned. 
But it was at Babylon that he died, 
June 13, 323 B.c. If he had lived to 
carry out his great scheme of a fusion 
of the peoples of Asia and Europe the 
history of both continents would have 
been profoundly .modified. For he 
would have rearranged the affairs of 
Greece, and assuredly he would have 
passed on to Italy and would have 
succeeded where Pyrrhus failed in the 
attempt to subdue the West. 


N Greece and Italy we first see social institu- 
tions that resemble those of our own day 


The great political experiments of 
the Greek states had, indeed, already 
been made, and it was well for Europe 
that both Greece and Rome were able 
to evolve their political systems dis- 
entangled from Oriental and semi- 
Oriental influences. Not that the inter- 
change of ideas between East and West 
had not been constant many centuries 
before Alexander carried Greek culture 
as far as India. Bury points out that 
“the backward condition of Western 
as contrasted with Eastern Greece in 
early ages did not depend on the 
conformation of the coast, but on the 
fact that it faced away from Asia.” 
But the Asiatic influences had been 
confined to the spheres of art, commerce, 
and religion. Egypt, too, had made 
many contributions to early Mediter- 
ranean civilization, but she had made 
no new contribution to the art of 
government, 

It is in the Greek and the Italian 
peninsulas that we first recognize social 
institutions which, in their essence, are 
akin to our own. The dead weight of 
Babylonian, Assyrian, Persian, and 
Egyptian tyrannies seems to be lifted. 
We are breathing a new air. The gift of 
ancient Greece to Europe was‘ not 
merely the gift of deep thought or 
great art, but the gift of individual 
liberty, although that liberty was still 


the apanage of a minoritv of the 
citizens. 

The fact that we find ancient Greece 
split up into more than one hundred 
and fifty separate states, which shared 
in the same racial descent but remained 
politically independent, is of profound 
significance. For it means that the 
Greeks, like all Aryan stocks, like the 
Celts, like the Irish of to-day, had a 
passionate desire for self-government. 
In each of these Greek states the political 
education of Europe had begun. No 
form of government, and perhaps of 
misgovernment, known to-day is un- 
represented in Hellenic and Roman 
history. Kings are succeeded by 
oligarchies and oligarchies by demo- 
cracies in bewildering succession, and 
sometimes, as in the decay of Athens 
and of Rome, the real power, although 
disguised, Jay in an ochlocracy, tor the 
day came when, in order to postpone 
the utter collapse of the State, an idle 
and corrupt population was kept quiet 
by bribes and doles. 

The evolution of Greece and of Rome 
was marked by perpetual unrest and 
struggle within and without. Neverthe- 
less, amidst all the effervescence, 
alliances and counter-alliances, fratri- 
cidal wars, defensive leagues, which 
melted away almost as svon as the 
common enemy had been overcome, 
internal crises, agrarian troubles, party 
and partisan strife—amidst all this 
political conflict the secrets of govern- 
ment were being learned. - 


O ancient times it was that men of the 
Renaissance turned for their renewed ideals 


The whole political future of Europe 
was being rehearsed, and the peculiar 
characteristics of European as opposed 
to Asiatic mentality and culture were 
being formed and fostered. One of the 
most impressive facts in history is that 
after the long night and nightmare of 
the Dark Ages and the Middle Ages, 
it was to the spirit of the great days of 
Greece and the great days of Rome that 
the men of the Renaissance returned 
in their search for moral and 
intellectual freedom. 


Our Deht to Anctent Greece 


Offshoots of the same race, the Greeks 
and the Romans founded their early 
communities on identical lines. The 
three great political subdivisions were 
the tribe, the clan, and the phratry— 
Roman curia—or local association linked 
by certain religious rites. In both cases 
we find that the 
voice of the body of 
free citizens makes 
itself early heard 
and obeyed. There 
isa‘ king’ or leader 
who has likewise 
priestly functions 
in his réle of inter- 
mediary between 
the folk and their 
gods. The king is 
supported by a 
council, probably of 
elder statesmen. In 
order to carry out 
any project he must 
obtain the consent 
of the council. But 
that was not suffi- 
cient. If the people 
duly assembled 
withheld their 
approval the 
project could not 
be realized. 

Here we discover, 
as in diagram, the 
main contour of 
our own politica 
institutions. In 
these early states, 
indeed, representa; 
tive government, as 
we know it, did not 
exist. The commu- 
nities were small. 
Primitive Athens, 
hke primitive Rome 
possessed only a 
few square miles 
of territory. The 
entire body otf citi- 
zens sat inassembly 
and passed _legis- 
lation. But a great 


: about 2100 B.C. 
discovery had been i 





THE CODE OF HAMMURABI 


Perhaps the most interesting picce of engraved 
stone in all the world is this small diorite coluinn, 
which is now in the Paris Louvre, containing 
a summary ot the astonishing laws of the 
Babylonian Empire under King Hammurabi, 
The king receiving the laws 
trom the sun god is sculptured at the top, 
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made—the discovery that success in 
government and public order depends 
upon as complete an identification of 
interests as possible. “ 

Despite the political paralysis which 
finally overtook Greece this was the 
light that shone 


in her. And in 
republican Rome, 
throughout the 
many changes 
which took place 
in her political 
‘structure, we are 
never allowed to 
lose sight of the 
vital idea of public 
rights. 

It is essential to 
note, however, one 
remarkable con- 
trast in the develop- 
ment of the two 
great sister nations 
of classical an- 
tiquity. Identical 
in their political 
beginnings, the one 
wholly diverged 
from the other on 
a different road of 
evolution. Whereas 
in Rome the tend- 
ency was towards 
cohesion and 
centralization, in 
Greece separatist 
influences remained 
active till the end, 
and were, indeed, 
one of the main 
causes of her failure. 
To put it in another 
way, in Greece the 
movement was cen- 
trifugal, in Rome 
it was centripetal. 
There was an 
Athenian and even 
a Spartan empire, 
and still later an 
attempt at empire 
by Thebes, but in 
each case the 
venture miscarriéd. 


There was something miniature in the 
Greek city state, which was like a cameo, 
in comparison with the vast canvas of 
Rome. Even within the narrow bound- 
aries of Greece the attempt at unity was 
unrealized owing to the commercial 
jealousies of the separate states. 

On the other hand, Rome, which grew 
out of the humble 
nucleus of a 
city that was little 
more than a vil- 
lage, allied herself 
with sister com- 
munities, and by a 
gradual process of 
expansion and 
absorption within 
and without the 
peninsula attained 
and far surpassed 
the massive pro- 
portions of the 
empires of the 
Fast, and became 
their territorial 
heir. In the sphere 
of administration 
and of law Rome 
left a far deeper 
mark than Greece 
on European in- 
stitutions. After 
the Empire had 
fallen and the 
Churchsat throned 
on the ruins of the 
imperial city it 
was still to pagan 
Rome that the 
founders of the 
new European 
states looked back 
in their attempt 
at reconstruction. 

Athens might have become the chief 
agent in the attainment of permanent 
unity among the Greek states, but she 
tailed mainly owing to her restriction 
of Athenian citizenship to those who 
could prove Athenian origin. Moreover, 
her policy of taxation of her dependents 
was as little far-sighted as her system 
of franchise. 





A BOUNDARY STONE OF BABYLONIA 


Set up to mark the extent of a private individual's 

estate, it is inscribed with certain. texts which 

refer very clearly to the ownership of the land 

during the. reigns of two kings, about 1000 B.c. 

This stone is now :mong the treasures of the 
British Museum, London 
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On the contrary, the policy of Rome 
towards her colonies and subject states 
was, like the policy of Great Britain, 
_ conceived on broad and _ generous 
“lines. Whenever possible she granted 
autonomy even to a recent enemy, as 
Britain granted it to South Africa 
almost as soon as the South African 
War was at an 
end. 

The secret of 
Rome’s power of 
absorbing her 
conquered peoples 
lay in the skill with 
which she granted 
the rights of 
citizenship. Many 
of her proconsuls 
were, indeed, 
guilty of extortion, 
and the provinces 
were drained of 
their wealth for 
the sake of the 
grandees of the 
capital. But these 
things happened 
when the period of 
decline had already 
begun in the 
republic as’ well 
as in the empire. 
There can be no 
doubt that the 
duration of ‘the 
Roman state may 
be partly explained 
by the far-sighted 
character of her 
colonial policy, 
whereas the brief 
brilliance of Greece 
may be partly 
attributed to less 


genius in the science of government. . 


Various vices—moral, political, and 
economic—attended the Greek decline. 
The loss of productive power following 
incessant and internecine strife,Jand a 
startling fall in the birth-rate—even 
Aristotle advocated abortion in order to 
prevent overgrowth of population in 
the cities—were accompanied by a decay 


Republics without Liberty 


of public spirit and by political apathy. 
The racial suicide with which France 
is threatened to-day was so active in 
Greece that in the first century A.D, 
according to Plutarch, the entire country 
was incapable of furnishing even three 
thousand infantrymen. The free citizens 
were enormously outnumbered by the 
slave population. It has been calculated 
that in the great age of Athenian 
culture four-fifths of the population of 
Attica were slaves. 

Once more we are face to face with a 
society resting on artificial foundations. 
In the ancient republics liberty was 
enjoyed only at the top. Even supposing 
the policy of Pericles regarding the 
franchise had been wiser, and that 
Athens had secured a more permanent 
empire, the seeds of dissolution already 
lay sown in the lower social strata. 
Her slaves were perhaps happier than 
the modern slaves in the southern 
states of the American Union and in 
Jamaica. It is hard to say. But in any 
case, and apart from moral considera- 
tions, the economic effect was ruinous. 
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An idle minority of citizens were 
living like parasites on the labour of a 
servile class. In the fourth century 
the best Greek minds pointed to moral 
causes in explanation of the lassitude 
and collapse of Greece in presence of 
the virile invader from the north. The 
subjection to Macedon was only the 
prelude to the subjection to Rome. 


Au great nations of history present a similar 
spectacle of growth, flourishing, and decay 


History, indeed, appears to present 
us with an ever-recurring cycle in the 
life of nations. 

The first period is marked by the 
attempt of the early community to hold 
together amid surrounding enemies. 
Fusions and alliances take place, and we 
watch the gravitation of power to one 
centre rather than to another. 

In the second phase the community 
has accumulated greater energy, has 
become more aggressive, and its military - 
strength has become formidable. Rivals 
have been vanquished and absorbed. 
The acquisition of territory has brought 





ANCIENT SECURITY FOR THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY 


Few items among the litter of Babylonian remains are more interesting than these contract records, 
inscribed, like all, the literature of that strange and ancient people, first in soft clay and made 


permanent by baking afterwards. 


The two on the left recor 


the division of their father’s 


property by five brothers in Hammurabi’s time, and the two on the right set out the details of 


the sale of a house. 


The complexities of a great civilization had been mastered in Babylonia 
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wealth, and the choice of strategic 
frontiers has brought security. But the 
territorial expansion has demanded 
certain adjustments in the framework 
of government, and there is a tendency 
to bureaucracy and centralization. <A 
consolidation of power and privilege 
accompanies the growing complexity of 
the administrative system. The original 
nucleus is now the centre of a great 
circumference, and the state is at its 
zenith. 


UALITIES in which Roman character resem- 
bled the British in days of empire building 


In the third phase, prosperity, wealth, 
and ease threaten to sap the nation’s 
vitality The people are living upon 
the capital of prestige and energy 
created in the past. Decay has set in, and 
it may be rapid, as in the case of Greece, 
or the state, as in the case of Rome, 
may suffer a long decline. 

Such in rough outline appears to be 
the mortal trajectory described by the 
nations of the ancient world. Each of 
them, like an individual who has done 
his life’s work well or ill, passed away, 
and the accumulated forces were dissi- 
pated or entered into new combinations. 
When we look back to the beginnings of 
Rome we observe a cautious movement 
in adagio and andante, but presently 
there is an acceleration towards the 
allegro and vivace of conquest in the 
crescendo of empire. And there can 
be no crescendo without preparation. 
In about one hundred years Rome sub- 
dued all her enemies and became the 
mistress of the world. What massed 
energies lie behind that single fact ! 

Those who wish to study the pro- 
longed preparatory discipline to which 
the Romans subjected themselves for 
their imperial task may turn to the 
pages of Mommsen, and there are the 
pages of Gibbon for those who desire to 
watch the slow diminuendo and finale. 

Here we can only remind the reader 
that the territorial aggrandisement of 
the state was the work of the militant 
republic, and that it was under the 
republic that the virtues generally 
identified as Roman and Western were 
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fully developed.- The Roman genius 
for government was trained and per- 
fected in the internal conflict between 
patricians and plebs. How jealously 
the latter guarded the sacredness of 
public right is seen in the creation of the 
tribunate, an institution unknown to 
the Greeks. The tribune, whose person 
was inviolate, was more than a liaison 
officer between the two sides. Later he 
became a factor in the government, 
and his duty was to vindicate the claims 
of the free citizens. 

In the search for justice and fair play 
(except towards the slaves, and yet even 
in their behalf humaner legislation was 
introduced) the Roman character most 
resembles the British. . There is a 
certain massiveness and breadth in the 
policy of both peoples which is not 
discoverable elsewhere. They are the 
two most successful colonising states 
which history knows, and with some 
exceptions their overseas policy is 
remarkably alike. Both posted pickets 
of empire in every corner of the world. 
In the years to be—let us say in the 
thirtieth century—it will be impossible 
for any student to understand the 
course of history without a study of 
the rise and influence of the British 
Iempire. So to-day modern civilization 
is unintelligible to us unless we know 
something of the contribution of Rome. 
The traces of her activity are every- 
where around us. She was here in 
Britain, and remained some five 
centuries. 


HE material and intellectual legacies of Rome 
to the modern world are inestimable 


In Britain, as on the Continent, she 
left not merely the materia] remains of 
her civilization, but the legacy of her 
language and her institutions. France 
is full of her relics, The fortifications 
of Nimes, like those of Chester, were 
Roman, and in the building and 
buttressing of her Constitution, France, 
even in modern times, still borrowed 
from Rome. The system of the pre- 
fecture, whereby in the different depart- 
ments of the state the Prefect (prae- 
fectus) represents the government, was 





“OVER HER VAST GRAVE THERE NOW GROW A FEW TAMARISKS ” 
Despite their splendour and glory, all the great cmpires of the past—Babyuonia, Assyria, Persia, 


Egypt, Greece, anc) Rome—have dwindled into dust. 


Though many of their laws were wise and 


liberal, each of these great states was ruthlessly built up on the blood and bones of enslaved 


millions, and thus carricd at its heart the canker of its eventual decay. 
: “ When we read of the glory of Babylon let us remember that in her markets the price of 
Over her vast grave there now growa few tamarisks ” 


author gg 
a male slave was thirty shillings. 


In the fine words of our 
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a Roman creation. And why is Spanish 
a modern variant of Latin? Only 
because very long ago Carthage, the 
hereditary enemy of the Romans, 
having seized Spain as a base for the 
attack on Italy was checked in time. 
For Rome marched into Spain, over- 
threw the invader, and annexed the 
country (201 B.C.). 

And yet the day came when Rome's 
immense activities ceased, and when 
her people were overtaken by collective 
weariness. New forces were awake. 
In the opinion of Gibbon, the decline 
of the Roman Empire is “ the greatest 


and most awful scene in the history of 
mankind.’ Perhaps the fact which, 
more than all others, creates astonish- 
ment is that a people who made a 
contribution of such magnitude to 
civilization and order, and who framed 
the greatest system of law which the 
world has known, fell before a horde of 
barbarians. 

We cannot refrain from pointing out 
once again that the collapse can never 
fully be explained without reference 
to economic"causes which, in turn, veil 
causes of a deeper kind. The land 
problem and the slave problem were 
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closely connected. The great estates 
(latifundia), on which slave labour was 
employed on a vast scale, had fallen 
into the hands of a few magnates. 
Rome had conquered the world, but 
degeneration had already set in at 
the centre. Free labour, when it 
happened to exist at all, was so 
meanly remunerated that it failed in 
competition with the slave market. 
It has been calculated that when the 
free citizens of Rome numbered 320,000 
the slave population reached nearly a 
million. 


HE final causes of the long decline and chaotic 
fall of the Roman Empire 


In and around the capital alone, 
therefore, there existed an immense 
and fatal disproportion of powers and 
rights. 
themselves wageless, and, while the 
birth-rate decreased in the upper, it 
increased enormously in the labouring 
class. There had been revolutions of 
the slaves, but they had all been 
crushed. The day of the emancipation 
of labour and of its share in political 
responsibility was still far off. <A 
luxurious minority living on the fruits 
of servile industry is not a state. 

Lastly, the genius for administration 
which had controlled so marvellously 
and for so many centuries the dangerous 
and subversive elements of which the 
Roman world was composed, at length 
forsook the ruling class, and government 
and governed alike went down before the 
invader. 

The eras of human history are not 
shut off from each other by closed gates. 
In the chaos which followed the dilapi- 
dation of the Roman Empire we already 
descry, although dimly, the. forces 
which were to reconstruct the European 
system. It is true that the great roads 
which had connected Rome with her 
dependencies were blocked and barred, 
and no new traffic, either of commerce 
or of the arts, passed over them. The 
communities which, as_ distant as 
Britain, had looked to Rome for military 
support and administrative guidance, 
were left isolated to fight for themselves, 


The creators of wealth were . 
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and, after a precarious existence, to 
accept membership in alien nations. 

The disappearance of Rome had 
caused far and wide a political earth- 
quake, and its reverberations were felt 
throughout many centuries. The 
Teutonic destroyers of Latin civilization 
were themselves uncivilized, and 
attempted to learn slowly methods of 
government, compared with which their 
own tribal law and administration were 
rude and primitive. 

The period from the fifth till the tenth 
century is known as the “ Dark Ages.” 
The lines of communication with the 
older world appeared to be wholly 
severed. Nevertheless, the magic name 
of Rome remained, and the barbarians 
expressed their awe in presence of her 
ruin and of the imperial task which she 
had accomplished. Moreover, out of 
the confusion two new Powers arose— 
the Holy Roman Empire and the 
Papacy—and the operations of the 
former in the secular and of the latter 
in the spiritual sphere fill the record of 
what is called the medieval period. 
But the term “ Middle Ages ”’ is really 
a misnomer, History is an_ evetr- 
flowing stream. There are no Middle 
Ages. We are now in the twentieth 
century, and let us ask in what sense a 
student in the thirtieth century will be 
able to understand the term ‘“ Middle 
Ages”? To him our own era may 
seem medieval, and how will he 
designate the period which is known as 
medieval to us ? 


f he great period of transition from ancient to 
modern society and the opposing forces 

The truth is that history cannot be 
walled off in sections, for there is a 
constant overlapping of influences. 
Although, therefore, we recognize the 
arrest and stagnation which overtook 
European civilization, the loss of art 
and of law when the power of ancient 
Rome was withdrawn, we prefer to 
regard the entire period from the fifth 
century till the discovery of America 
in 1492 as the great period of transition 
from ancient to modern society. It was 
the period of gestation of the forces 


The Shadow of an Empire 
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which were in due course to create 
the nations of to-day. 

Now, the Holy Roman Empire and 
the Papacy fought against those forces, 
and they both failed. Each of them, 
now in cooperation and now in 
antagonism, attempted to preserve the 
social framework which had been Rome’s 
legacy to the world. There was to be 
a kind of dual universal monarchy, one 
secular and the other spiritual, in the 
affairs of men. Absolute uniformity in 
religion and in state institutions was 
the goal of those two Powers which 
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1806, when Francis II. of Austria 
informed the Germanic Diet that he 
had resigned his crown as Roman 
Emperor. But that Empire had been 
a dream rather than a reality from the 
beginning, and its concord with the 
Papacy was of brief duration. 

Both Empire and Papacy failed to 
impose upon Europe that uniformity of 
rule for which Dante, weary of the 
world’s confusion, so ardently longed. 
The ideal, indeed, was not wanting in a 
certain grandeur, but, even although 
the temporal and the spiritual power 
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The World es known to the Romansac « « » 
Romen Empire at its greatest extent 
i. British Empire today 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE TO-DAY AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE AT ITS HEIGHT 
Of all the imperial races the two best endowed with the genius of colonisation have been the Romans 


and the British. 


Within the limits of the world as then known, Rome predominated to an even 


greater extent than Britain does within the wider world of modern knowledge, though Rome’s 
remotest outposts of empire look curiously near the capital city in comparison with the widespread 
British dominions of our day 


entered into partnership for the govern- 
ment of Europe. The pact—if we may 
so name it—was consummated in A.D. 
800, when Charlemagne was crowned 
Emperor by Pope Leo III. in Rome. 
This has been called by Bryce “ the 
central event of the Middle Ages.” 

It may be so, but the Holy Roman 
Empire of Charlemagne and _ his 
successors was only a shadow and 
simulacrum of the empire of the Caesars, 
A wit declared that it was neither Holy, 
nor Roman, nor an Empire. It came to 
an end officially only as late as August, 


had acted in unison, it was an ideal 
impossible of realization. The dynamic 
forces which were to awaken the modern 


world were being generated by national 


groups under the kingship in England, in 
France, and even in Spain, although Spain 
gave to the Holy Roman Empire one of 
its greatest representatives, Charles V., 
the grandson of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
In Italy, too, when the Pope had become 
a monarch, new and yet old political 
forces were at work in the republics like 
Venice, Florence, Genoa, and Pisa, who 
were jealous of their independence. 
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The configuration of Europe, which 
we see to-day, was already taking shape 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
and the ‘centralizing efforts of Empire 
and Papacy were doomed to failure. 
The Papacy triumphed over the Empire, 
but its own spiritual absolutism was in 
turn impeached, and the Reformation 
destroyed the unity of Christendom. 


TT thrill of new thought and emotion that 
came with the end of the Middle Ages 


Perhaps it is worth noting here, as 
characteristic of the political instinct of 
the English people, that when Edward 
III. was elected Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire (1347), Parliament for- 
bade him to accept the honour. Another 
English king, Henry VIII., became a 
candidate (unelected) for the same 
throne in 1519, and that date will serve 
to remind us that the forces of political 
and religious disintegration were already 
busy on the Continent. The Diet of 
Worms, to which, by a strange irony, 
Charles (the successful candidate for 
the imperial throne) was compelled to 
grant a safe conduct to Luther, sat in 
January, 1521. The Reformation had 
come, and it, too, arose out of those 
strange fervent energies, which awoke in 
the fourteenth and the fifteenth 
centuries, and characterise the period 
called the Renaissance. 

It was once customary to restrict the 
Renaissance to that revival of learning 
which originated in Italy. But we now 
know that the movement has a wider 
and deeper significance. It was 
accompanied by an expansion, not only 
in the sphere of intellectual, but also 
in the sphere of practical life. The re- 
discovery of the art and poetry and 
philosophy of Greece, and the re-study 
of the literature and the law of Rome 
mark, indeed, the most momentous 
stage in the history of culture. 
~ The thrill of new thought and new 
emotion, which we find in the works of 
Da Vinci and Raphael and Michelangelo, 
in Velazquez and Cervantes 
Calderon, in Chaucer, in Shakespeare, 
and in Bacon, is felt far into the 
eighteenth century and reappears in 
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Rousseau and Voltaire. For the 
Renaissance was creative as well as 
receptive, and looked to the future 
while it studied the great models of 
expression in the past. In many 
directions, and especially in the art of 
painting, it brought new beauty into 
the world. 

Again, whatever value may be at- 
tached to the speculative activities of 
the era of scholasticism, mankind would 
have remained stagnant if human think- 
ing had been perpetually cribbed and 
cabined in theological formulae. But 
after the long imprisonment we begin 
to hear the last clanking of the intel- 
lectual chains which bound the Middle 
Ages, and the liberated spirit is pre- 
paring for fresh enterprise. 

Moreover, this intellectual resurrection 
was attended by an advance in 
practical discovery and invention. The 
compass was already waiting to be used 
by Christopher Columbus on his voyage 
to America, and the telescope was like- 
wise waiting to be used by such scientific 
innovators as Copernicus (1473—1543) 
and Galileo (1564—1642). The manu- 
facture of paper had received a new 
impetus, and the printing press—the 
greatest invention of all—was dissemi- 
nating the new knowledge. The feudal 
system, with its gangs of serfs, who had 
replaced the earlier generations of slaves, 
received its death-blow from the new 
military weapons which the invention of 
gunpowder had introduced. 


HE frait of the great period of discovery which 
was an outcome of the Renaissance 


All was changing, like the face of the 
earth when the efflorescence of spring 
covers the landscape which had been 
winterbound. Already in 1433 Prince 
Henry the Navigator, with his Portu- 
guese seamen, was exploring the At- 
lantic. Cam discovered the Congo river 
in 1484-5, and Diaz doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1488. At two o'clock on 


the morning of October 12th, 1492, a 


sailor on board the Nifia, one of the 
ships of Columbus, sighted land, and 
on the same morning Columbus stepped 
on shore at San Salvador. America had 





THE SOLDIERS OF ROME WHO BUILT UP HER EMPIRE 


What manner of men were they who in their wonderful legions marched and counter-marched ’twixt _ 
Britain and Mesopotamia, and by their superb training and discipline overcame all enemies, building 


up within the term of a century the power of Rome as mistress of the world ? 


Depicted by a 


contemporary sculptor, there are many fine groups of them to be studicd among the relicfs on the 
Antonine Column, from which the above is reproduced 
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been discovered. Vasco da Gama sailed 
from Lisbon in 1497, and after a voyage 
of eleven months anchored off the coast 
of India in May, 1498. Cortés was 
marching through Mexico in 1519, in 
1526 Pizarro reached Peru, and ten 
years later his lieutenant Almagro 
conquered Chile. The banners of Por- 
tugal and of Spain were waving in India 
and in America, and the great era of 
European colonisation had begun. 
John Cabot sailed from Bristol in 1497, 
and in June of thesame year sighted Cape 
Breton Island and Nova Scotia, and his 
son Sebastian was cruising off Brazil in 
1526. Jacques Cartier reached New- 
foundiand in 1534, and two years later he 
discovered the St. Lawrence. In the 
third quarter of the sixteenth century 
Drake had circumnavigated the globe. 
In 1584 Raleigh sent out the fleet which 


founded Virginia, and eleven years later 
he was at Trinidad and on the Orinoco. 
English merchants were already settled 
in India in 1583, and in 1600, under a 
charter granted by Queen Elizabeth, the 
East India Company was founded. 

We have chosen these scattered facts 
to indicate the stir and excitement which 
they must have caused in a Europe 
which had already grown old and 
exhausted on the banks of its own rivers 
and the shores of its own seas. Men 
now knew that there were other lands 
and seas and rivers which beckoned the 
spirit of adventure to advance. The 
fascination of travellers’ tales, which 
happened to be true, had caught the 
ear of Shakespeare, whose Prospero in 
“The Tempest ” makes Ariel 


“ fetch dew 
From the still-vex’d Bermoothes, ” 
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The Bermudas were discovered early in 
the sixteenth century, by another 
Spaniard, Juan Bermudez, but they 
became an English possession before 
Shakespeare died. Although the energies 
of the Renaissance awoke in our own 
country later than in Italy and Spain, 
Germany and France, it was Great 
Britain that became the chief gainer, 
by the work of the explorers, in India 
and in America as well as in the 
islands of the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


HAT sort of Europe should we have seen 
‘to-day had there been no Renaissance 

The most momentous fact of all in this 
period of transition remains to be men- 
tioned. The Mayflower sailed from Ply- 
mouth on November 11th (O.S.), 1620, 
and arrived in Massachusetts in Decem- 
ber. The impulse towards individual free- 
dom, which was the essence of the Renais- 
sance, had likewise fired the forefathers 
of the men who were to return to take 
part in the Great War, 1914-1918, which 
revindicated the liberties of Europe. 

This brief reference to the Renaissance 
has been necessary because the spirit 
of that movement is still alive in the 
nations of the modern world. In the 
‘rebirth ” of human energy for humane 
as well as for ‘‘ humanistic ’’ purposes 
lies the hope of progress. The Renais- 
sance is never at an end. Its message 
was and is that human life is a quest, 
and that the spirit of man outgrows all 
barren formulae. The iron circuit of 
the Middle Ages was broken. 

Let us ask what sort of a Europe this 
would still be if there had been no 
Renaissance. The counter-revolution 
engineered by all the forces of absolutism, 
the Saint Bartholomews and Smithfields, 
the autos da fé in Spain, the intimidation 
of the new science, the vivi-cremation of 
Giordano Bruno, and the horrors of 
religious persecution in the Netherlands, 
all failed to quench the new spirit. If 
we look upon the Spanish Armada of 
1588 as embodying and leading to the 
attack the forces of absolutism, sectlar 
and spiritual, we may feel some decent 
pride in the thought that it was Britain 
that shattered it. 


We have mentioned Babylon, Greece, 
and Rome as representative states which 
created problems of empire that they 
were finally unable to solve, met rivals 
in the arena of history, and disappeared. 
This searching test of the nations, 
however, is still active and inexorable 
in the modern world. We saw that 
forces liberated in the Renaissance met 
and defeated Philip II. of Spain in his 
great attempt to re-establish in Europe 
the absolutism of the Hapsburgs and of 
the Papacy. But that was not to be the 
last effort or the last defeat of absolu- 
tism. In the two succeeding centuries, 
and especially during the reign of 
Louis XIV., France became formidable 
to European liberty, and in spite of the 
convulsion in 1789 she became later, 
under Napoleon, the most aggressive 
Power in the world. But she suffered 
defeat in 1815. Russia, which created 
a vast empire by remorseless aggression 
and consolidated an absolute Tsardom, 
is lying in chaos and economic ruin to- 
day. Prussia, whose strength increased 
rapidly under Frederick the Great, 
survived her disaster in the Napoleonic 
wars, and in due time placed herself at 
the head of the German Confederation. 
She increased her territory at the 
expense of Denmark, Austria, ‘and 
France, and became with her federal 
states the. greatest military Power the 
world has known. But her defeat 
came in 1918, while Austria, which 
had likewise survived the onslaught of 
Napoleon, lies at last dismembered and 
in ruins. 


LEMENTAL forces that breed revolt in states 

and produce continual change 

What is this mysterious law which 
builds up and then breaks down a 
state? While the great nations are 
reaching their zenith the smaller exist 
under their shadow in perpetual fear of 
aggression and thé loss of territorial 
rights. In certain cases, as for instance 
in the case of Switzerland, security can 
be explained only by the cynical fact . 
that for strategic reasons her surround- 
ing neighbours found it advantageous to 
guarantee her neutrality. Out of this 





THE CENTRAL EVENT OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


One of the most interesting episodes in the history of nations is that of the Holy Roman Empire, 
concerning which a wit has said that it was neither Holy, nor Roman, nor was it an Empire. It was, 
in effect, the cffort of kings and emperors for a thousand years to carry on the tradition of Rome’s 
imperial power in the interests chiefly of kings and emperors, and it began with the crowning of 
Charlemagne in 800 and ended with the resignation as Roman Emperor of Francis II, of Austria in 1806 


long conflict in which nations have been 
shaped and trained in Asia and in 
Europe, in Africa and in the New World, 
one fact seems to emerge: like the forces 
of Nature the forces of human history are 
explosive. The great groups which we 
call nations contain volcanic and inflam- 
mable elements, the area of combustion 
may be narrow or wide, the moment of 
ignition may be soon or late, but at 
last the conflagration bursts. We cannot 
doubt that there is a close relation 
between this human unrest and the 
failure of the state. But since a well- 
governed state may succumbto a 
more powerful neighbour, the search 
for the moral causes of decline becomes 
more difficult. 

We might call the idea of Freedom 
the high-explosive of history, for, in 
the end, it has broken down one after 
another every Bastille of arbitrary 
power. Great as were the indirect and 
ultimate political effects of the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation neither of 
those movements had a political motive 
or a political origin. It is in the French 
Revolution that we discover, not indeed 
the earliest, but the most vehement and 
dramatic expression of rights. French 


thinkers who preceded the Revolution 
had been profoundly impressed by the 
events in England in the seventeenth 
century and especially by the Revolution 
of 1688. And the actual leaders of 
the Revolution found inspiration and 
encouragement in the American 
Declaration of Independence (1776). 


HE factor of national disturbance which 


industry introdaced to the modern worl. 


Lafayette brought home from 
America the aphorism that resistance is 
a sacred duty. Members of the French 
aristocracy who had crossed the ocean 
to fight in the American armies returned 
to Europe convinced of the truth of 
democracy. But the commotion in 
France was unaccompanied by the con- 
structive political genius which created 
federation in the American Colonies. 
In France the Revolution signified the 
transition from feudalism and abso- 
lutism, but in no other country had the 
break with the past been so convulsive. 

If the federal principle had been 


' adopted by France there might have 
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been no Napoleon. But out of the 
seismic chaos of the Revolution came 
Napoleon, and a new attempt at 
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A MAN AND A SHIP THAT ALTERED THE HISTORY OF NATIONS 
The era of discovery which sent the mariners of Spain and Portugal overseas in quest of new lands 


and fabled riches had its greatest event in the voyage of Columbus to America in 1492. 


The “ long: 


voyage ship,’”’ to which Sir Arthur Keith in the preceding chapter attributes so much importance in 

the development of the nations, had its most notable example in the little Santa Maria of Columbus. 

Our picture is a photograph of an actual duplicate of his vessel, which was sailed across the Atlantic 
for the World’s Columbian Exhibition at Chicago in 1893 


European absolutism which involved 
Europe in a new series of wars. In 
other words, France had missed a great 
historical opportunity and soon forgot 
the great doctrines of “ liberty, equality, 
and fraternity’ which had been em- 
blazoned on her Revolutionary banner. 

It was not the labouring population, 
it was the middle class which gained 
most by the Revolution. In the Declar- 
ation of the Rights of Man the private 
ownership of property is not only sanc- 
tioned but is defined as “an inviolable 
and sacred right.’’ The estates of the 
noblesse and of the Church were, indeed, 
confiscated and partitioned, but only 
for purposes of sale to the highest bidder. 
In fact, anew conception of the state had 
arisen, the conception that the state is an 
arena for free competition for the prizes 
of life. But it is precisely this cohcep- 
tion which lies at the root of modern 
industrial unrest and has created the 
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class war. Rank was abolished, but it 
soon returned, and found itself elbowing 
the new aristocracy of wealth. Besides, 
the protagonists of the Revolution 
belonged to the middle class. Robespierre 
was an avocat, Danton another, Sieyés an 
abbé, Marat a doctor, Fouquier-Tinville 
an attorney, Collot d’Herbois an actor, 
and Saint Just, like Camille Desmoulins, 
had studied law and letters. Such men 
had no genuine desire for ‘' equality.” 
The nineteenth and the twentieth cen- 
turies would hear and would satisfy 
demands from the proletariat which 
would have made Sieyés and Saint Just 
stand aghast. 

France, in tact, had been in volcanic 
travail in order that the bourgeoisie 
might consolidate their position before 
the new era of modern industry, which 
would replace the aristocracy of land 
by the aristocracy of capital, had set 
in. Moreover, the Revolution, which 
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MODIFYING 


North American continent. 


INFLUENCE OF ANOTHER SHIP AND OTHER MEN » 

As interesting companions to Columbus and his ship we give here a reproduction of a model of the 
Mayflower, and the portrait of a Puritan, typical of those who are remembered to-day as the Pilgrim 
Fathers. The most momentous fact in the period of transition which followed the era of discovery 
was the réle which the Mayflower and its passengers werc to play in the history of the great 


This little ship and the men and women that it carried were to make 


Northern America Anglo-Saxon both in character and in speech 
From a model made by Goulding & Co., Plymouth for the Mayflower tercentenary 


was to destroy all tyrannies, ended 
inevitably in Napoleon and in militarism, 
in a vast burden of debt, and in Waterloo. 

Is history then merely a Penelope's web 
of which the nations are the weavers, and 
which is woven up during one century 
only to be unwoven in the next ? Is its 
record only a necrology of nations? 
And must one generation accumulate 
abuses which the next must sweep away ? 

The great military and economic effort 
of France in the seventeenth century 
was only a preparation for the deeper 
corruption of the succeeding age and 
for the catastrophe of the Revolution. 
Is there, then, no finality in this endless 
experiment of nations ? 

Now, from the downfall ot Napoleon 
in 1815 until the downfall of the German 
Emperor and his allies in 1918 there had 
taken place in Europe a vast economic 
reconstruction owing to the use of 
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steam and, later, of electricity tor 
industrial purposes. Modern wealth 
began to be created by new processes of 
manufacture, and the towns, as the 
centres of industry, attracted the 
country population to the great factories. 
These economic changes created in alk 
nations social problems which still await 
solution. Moreover, the new activities of 
world commerce brought about changes 
not only within the nations, but between 
them, for there was a struggle for 
markets more intense than the old 
system of international barter had ever 
known. Again, the social status of the 
labouring class in one nation became of 
interest to the working class in another, 
and the doctrine of the solidarity of 
labour throughout the civilized w rid 
began to attract attention. 

The social and economic history of 
the nineteenth century is mainly the 
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history of the struggle between Capital 
and Labour, not in one, but in every 
nation. In order to be able to measure 
the vast change which has taken place 
within less than a hundred years in 
our own country, it is sufficient to 
remember that in 1825 Trade Unionism 
was not merely illegal, but criminal, and 
was defined in English law as “a con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade.” We have 
seen that ancient society ignored the 
fact that a man’s labour is his most 
sacred property. It solved its industrial 
problem by purchasing slaves. But the 
introduction of the wage-earning class, 
who became gradually insistent on the 
realization of their own economic and 
political rights, has brought a new 
factor of national disturbance into the 
modern world. 


C COMMERCE is the most aparesnics force in 
international relationships of our own time 

Moreover, in spite of the dream of the 
solidarity of labour everywhere, the 
industrial class of one nation competes 
for the world’s markets with the indus- 
trial classes of other nations. The task 
of every state is double: 

1. Internally to adjust the relations 
between its own members, and 

2. Externally to adjust its relations 
with other states. 

These two problems are closely con- 
nected, and would lead us into a 
discussion of such subjects as Free 
Trade and Protection. It is sufficient 
to note that a relentless competition 
takes place between the great organized 
national groups, and that that com- 
petition very frequently leads to war. 
For the greater the extent of territory, 
the greater the resources, and the greater 
the chance of economic superiority. 

The country rich in coal and iron 
and oil and other raw materials will 
secure supremacy in the field of manu- 
facture and trade. And since economic 
supremacy is not only a cause, but alsoan 
effect of military power, the temptation to 
expand becomes irresistible, especially if 
‘ the question of over-population becomes 
pressing. Here we glance at the 
supreme problem of the modern peoples. 


The Destiny of Nations 


It is probable that the historians of 
the future will assign certain economic 
causes as among the factors which 
brought about the struggle of the 
nations in 1914. The focus of interest 
lies, of course, in the development of 
modern Germany as a military and 
industrial Power. To the old historical 
feud between Germany and France was 
added the formidable industrial menace 
of the most industrious people in 
Europe. Germany was becoming pre- 
dominant in Central Europe and else- 
where, and the appetite increases by 
what it feeds on. Her industrialism 
financed her militarism, and_ her 
militarism promised her industrialism 
new fields for expansion. A new and 
more insidious absolutism threatened 
Europe. 

But there had once been another 
Germany of “ humanism,” the Germany 
of Lessing and Goethe, the Schlegels, 
Winckelmann and Beethoven. The 
temperamental change which took place 
in the German people can be traced to 
the victories of Frederick the Great. 
Their educational system was framed 
with a view to inspiring the young with 
the Pan-German ideal of a Deutschland 
victorious in every field of human activ- 
ity. The German commercial became 
only less aggressive than the German 
military battalions. Germany was the 
Assyria of the West, Assyrian in her 
energy, her ruthlessness, and her pride. 


ERMANY’S downfall was due to an excess of 
energy and abuse of it, not to decay 


If we count Luxemburg, we find 
that the frontiers of eight foreign 
states surrounded her. Thus compelled 
to become a military power, it was the 
strategic weakness of her geographical 
situation which transformed her into an 
armed camp, and her standing army 
became a standing menace to the rest 
of Europe. 

As she transformed herself from an 
agricultural to an industrial community 
her energies increased and sought an 
outlet in all directions, and especially 
towards the sea. The old Baltic trade 
was insufficient, and Germany, looking 
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towards the North Sea and the Atlantic, 
began to build ships. But on the sea 
she met Great Britain. Her military 
engineers wrought marvels with her 
contracted sea-board. The Kiel Canal 
strengthened the strategic position, 
because it doubled the striking power 
of the fleet. We hint at these economic 
facts because they must be added to 
the immediate causes of the war—the 
strokes and counter-strokes of a decep- 
tive diplomacy, and the ambitions of a 
group of men leading and misleading a 
group of nations. 

History is full of paradox. When the 
mechanical maelstrom of modern war 
was let loose in 1914 Great Britain 
became the enemy of the Power with 
whom she had never had a quarrel and 
the ally of her own hereditary foe. Let 
us observe that the downfall of the 
German Empire cannot be explained by 
the cycle of exhaustion and decline. 
Germany was reaching the zenith of 
power. So great was that power that 
in order to overthrow it the European 
Allies required the help of the United 
States. It was not because Germany 
had too little, but because she had too 
much energy, and was about to misuse 
it against the liberties of the world, that 
her defeat was due. 

We are now in a position to ask: 
What has been the réle of Great Britain 
in the history of nations? It is a most 
remarkable and significant fact that 
four times within four hundred years 
and very near the end or beginning of 
the centuries Britain intervened de- 
cisively in European affairs. 


fi Dae decry aa 

We saw that in 1588 she defeated the 
absolutism of Spain and thereby saved the 
secular and spiritual liberties which the 
Renaissance and the Reformation had af- 
firmed. But again towards the close of the 
seventeenth and at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century Britain checked the 
absolutism of France as represented by 
Louis XIV., and defeated it at Blenheim, 
1704, Ramillies, 1706, Oudenarde, 1708, 
Malplaquet, 1709. At the end of 


the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries Britain was again 
on the Continent, and defeated the new 
absolutism of Napoleon in 1815. And 
at the beginning of the twentieth 
century in 1914, in alliance with Belgium 
and France, she became the main agent 
in the defeat of Germany in 1918. 

It is, indeed, useless to pretend that 
in these interventions Great Britain was 
not protecting her own interests. It is 
no less true that she was protecting the 
common liberties of mankind. 


Bee Nation, by reason of its history, always 
to be found on the side of liberty 


The réle of equilibrator seemed to be- 
long by nature to a Power detached from 
Europe and yet so close to it. A people 
who had won their Magna Carta (1215), 
and Habeas Corpus, and had framed 
their Bill of Rights (1689), found them- 
selves instinctively on the side of liberty, 
wherever it was imperilled. 

The record is doubtless stained by the 
policy which led to the loss of the 
American colonies, by certain events in 
the early administration of India, by 
the early struggles in Wales, and by the 
long struggle in Ireland. But as 
regards America, the best minds of 
the day expressed the conscience of 
the country in denunciation of the mis- 
guided government of a German king. 

‘This universal opposition,” said 
Chatham, “to your arbitrary system of 
taxation, which now pervades America, is 
the same which formerly opposed loans, 
benevolences, and ship-money in this 
country, is the same spirit which roused all 
England to action at the Revolution, and 
which established, at a remote era, your 
liberties, on the basis of that grand 
fundamental maxim of the Constitution, 
that no subject of England shall be taxed 
but by his own consent. To maintain 
this principle is the common cause of 
the Whigs on the other side of the Atlantic 
and on this. Resistance to your 
acts was as necessary as it was just.’” 


These words, spoken in 1775, express 
the British ideal of government, and 
their spirit is the secret of the Empire. 
It is the verdict of impartial historians 
that the vast overseas possessions which 
Great Britain won at the expense of her 
European rivals have enjoyed sounder 
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government than would have been their 
lot if they had remained in the hands 
of Spain, Portugal, and even of France. 
The guiding policy has been that 
revenue raised in the Colonies must be 
spent on the Colonies, and that the 
arbitrary taxation which Chatham 
abhorred should find no place in the 
Dependencies as it finds none in the 
Mother Country. 


HE tribute which the Constitution of the United 
States pays to British ideals 


Perhaps, however, the greatest tribute 
which has been paid to the essential 
sanity and justice of the British con- 
ception of the state lies in the fact that 
the founders of the American Republic 
incorporated in their Constitution the 
main provisions of the Bill of Rights. 
The original schedule drawn up in 1689 
was no new creation, but only vigorously 
reaffirmed the principles of the Common 
Laws which are shared by our kin on 
the other side of the Atlantic. It is 
worth while to reproduce here the main 
provisions of the Bill of Rights, because 
they are an epitome of English history. 
It is an Act which declares among other 
things— | 

‘“ That the pretended power of suspend- 
ing of laws or the execution of laws by 
regal authority without consent of Parlia- 
ment is illegal. That levying money for 
or to the use of the Crown by pretence 
of prerogative without grant of Parliament, 
for longer time or in other manner than 
the same is or shall be granted, is illegal. 
That the raising or keeping a standing 
army within the kingdom in time of peace, 
unless it be with consent of Parliament, 
is against law. That elections of Members 
of Parliament ought to be free. That 
the freedom of speech and debates or pro- 
ceedings in Parliament ought not to be 
impeached or questioned in any.court or 
place out of Parliament. That excessive 
bail ought not to be required nor excessive 
fines imposed nor cruel and unusual 
punishments inflicted. That all grants 
and promises of fines and forfeitures of 
particular persons before conviction are 
illegal and void.” 

This impressive declaration closes 
with the statement by Lords: and 
Commons “ that they do claim, demand, 
and insist upon all and singular the 
premises as their undoubted rights and 
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liberties."’ These“ principles were the 
gift of the Mother Island to the Anglo- 
Saxon world which was her offspring, 
and it was in defence of such liberties 
that the United States and the British 
Dominions sent their vast armies to 
Europe during the Great War. 

If we turn to Burke’s speech “ On 
Conciliation with America’ we shall 
find the ideal of the British Empire 
stated in language which might have 
been uttered to-day. ‘' The fierce spirit 
of liberty,’’ says Burke, ‘is stronger in 
the English Colonies probably than in 
any other people of the earth. It is 
the spirit of the English Constitution, 
which, infused through the mighty mass, 
pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, 
vivifies every part of the Empire, even 
down to the minutest member.” 

Now, if we take 1066 as the date on 
which the last infusion of foreign blood 
with the blood of the island stock began, 
this country has been inviolate for 
almost one thousand years. Of all the 
Furopean nations Britain alone during 
that long period has suffered no real 
disaster to the fabric of her power. 
The blows from without as well as from 
within did not break, they only riveted 
the framework of her freedom. She 
holds in the modern the place which 
Rome held in the ancient world. From 
the Great War she has emerged with an 
increase in her vast territory. 


I MMENSITY of the burden of empire which fate 
has shouldered upon Great Britain 


If we reckon up the schedule of her 
commitments throughout the earth it 
is almost with a sense of awe that we 
remember that her colossal expansion 
can be traced from the nucleus of one 
small island. Even her enemies have 
admitted that wherever the long 
radius of her civilization has reached 
it has brought order and progress. 
Pitt once said ‘‘ England has saved 
herself by her exertions, she will save 
Europe by her example.”’ But her 
‘ destiny’’ was on the sea, and took her 
far out of Europe and linked with her 
own fortunes those of millions of human 
beings of alien race and_ speech. 
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THE MAKING OF THE GREAT 


INDUSTRIAL CITIES 


The vast economic reconstruction which took place last century in the era of industrial expansion 


changed the face of the world in all regions where industry could be made profitable. 


Look here at 


Manchester as it is to-day in the lower photograph, with its multitude of chimneys befouling the 


landscape, and the same scene as it was presented one hundred and ninety years ago. 


The change 


is probably artistically and hygienically for the worse, but who shail say that the industrial expansion 
has not immensely added to the general comfort of mankind ? 


Napoleon called the British a nation 
of shop-keepers. But we are also a 
nation of ship-keepers. Behind shops 
there are workshops. Ships and shops 
—these have made England. 

In the preceding sketch our course 
has been inevitably zigzag, but we have 
attempted to collect some stray facts 
which are of importance in the dis- 
cussion of an immense subject. A few 
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thoughts suggest themselves here. First, 
in spite of the exhaustion and decline 
of nations, national tenacity is one of 
the outstanding facts of history. Peoples 
have been defeated and overthrown, 
nevertheless they have continued with 
shrunken power and diminished territory 
to occupy the seats of their forefathers. 

Spain attempted to crush Holland, 
and Austria attempted to crush 
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Italy, but both Italy and Holland rose 
again. #The Turks made a prolonged 
effort to exterminate Serbia, Bulgaria, 
and Greece, but those .three nations 
regained their freedom. and conquered 
their oppressor. There is still vitality. 
even in Armenia, which has endured a 
long agony of persecution. After the 
Franco-German War it was supposed 
that France would never recover from 
the blow, but it was French military 
genius which led the Allies in the over- 
throw of the German Impire, and to- 
day France is the strongest nation on 
the Continent. History is full of this 
strange power of national resurrection. 

But, in the second place, let us note 
that in spite of this stubborn racial 
persistence the actual political frame- 
work of a nation is subject to sudden 
and often disastrous change. There are 
moments in history when nothing seems 
to be so brittle as the fabric of the 
state. We have seen with our own 
eyes the great work of the Russian Tsars 
perish in a night. We have seen the 
Empire of the Hapsburgs collapse like a 
house of sand, And the German 
Empire which Bismarck created went 
to pieces within a few hours, its Emperor 
became a fugitive, and the dukes and 
kings of its confederate states were 
swept simultaneously from their throne- 
lets and their thrones. This is the 
catastrophic and seismic element in 
history- 


W BERE we may look to promise of permanence 
for the British Empire and ite institations 


Third, it has often been asked how 
long the British Empire will endure. 
There is nothing to guide us, because the 
British Empire is unlike any other 
imperial system of the past. It is not 
a mechanical combination held together 
by militarism. It is a union of self- 
governing communities or of communi- 
ties gradually approaching self-govern- 


ment, and sharing or learning to share - 


a common ideal of government and 
liberty. We quoted the Bill of Rights 
and pointed out that its essential 


elements were seized by the framers of 
the American Constitution.” That is a 
fact of profound significance, for it 
means that the greatest Power in the 
New World had discovered in the 
Common Law of Great Britain the best 
guarantee of ordered freedom and a 
Nation’s strength. It is,. therefore, in 
the realization of this ideal adapted to 
the needs of every people within the 
British Confederation that we find the 
greatest promise of the Empire's 
permanence. 


Te world’s peace and the growing demand for 
an international standard of justice 


One final question meets us. Nations, 
like individuals, compete with each 
other, and competition involves suffering. 
It is agreed that it is by means of com- 
petition that the character of the 
individual is developed. If there is no 
struggle, character weakens and de- 
generates. And the same law is at 
work in the case of those great aggre- 
gates of individuals which we call 
nations. If so, is collision, is war 
inevitable ? This question, which we 
cannot attempt to answer here, occupies 
the minds of those who look forward 
to an international rivalry that shall be 
bloodless, and place hope in a League of 
Peace. 

We may meanwhile remind ourselves 
of a statement made earlier in these 
pages—that the task of all states is 
twofold : 

1. To regulate their own inner life, 
and 

2. To adjust their relations with their 
neighbours, 

Modern feeling has begun to demand 
that justice shall be the essence of both 
sets of relations. There is a saying of 
the greatest of Greek thinkers that at 
first the state is created for the sake of 
mere life, but that it continues to exist 
for the sake of the good life. The future 
of civilization will depend on how far 
each nation will respect that level of 
good life which other nations may have 
attained. 


Abyssinia 
I. Ethiopia’s Strange Mixture of Races 


By Herbert Vivian, M.A. 
Author of “Abyssinia : Through the Lion Land ’ 


BYSSINIA takes the traveller 
A back to Bible times. It is a 
long, tedious journey into 
the interior even now that a sort 
of railway runs you up to Addis 
Abbaba. This is the capital, which 
consists of an enormous encampment 
of mud huts, gathered round a 
Palace and Court of Justice, which are 
also made of mud on a larger scale. 
About one-third of the way up there is 
one big town, Harrar, with ancient 
stone and mud buildings due to an old 
Egyptian occupation. Otherwise you 
scarcely pass a single village. You meet 
pastoral people, in long flowing robes, 
driving their flocks and herds very 
much as Moses must 
have done. 

You are expected 
to give and receive 
presents, according 
to the rank of giver 
and receiver, as was 
the custom three 
thousand and more 
years ago. Tribes- 
men welcome you 
with much _ cere- 
mony and present 
you with an ox or 
a sheep, and you. 
would cause great 
offence if you did 
not buy the gift at 
an exorbitant price. 

They might be 
content with a 
bottle of whisky or 
champagne, though 
they usually prefer 
a large payment in 
cash. 
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Theresa dollars, minted in Austria until 
the outbreak of the war, about the size 
of a five-shilling bit, but worth only 
their weight in debased silver. 

For smaller currency, cartridges and 
bars of salt are commonly used. The 
salt bars are about four inches long and 
half an inch thick, and the custom of 
the country is to take them about on 
donkeys. You run the risk of seeing 
all your ready money melt away in a 
sudden rainstorm. 

It is a great art to avoid receiving 
presents in the interior, An ox Is 
offered with every sort of compliment, 
and, apart from having to pay through 
the nose for it, you know it will probably 
make most of the 
members of your 
caravan as drunk 
as though you had 
given them a hogs- 
head of brandy. In 
Abyssinia meat as 
well as drink can 
have an intoxicating 
effect upon empty 
stomachs. The 
Emperor Menelek 
was a great stickler 
for presents, and 
his first question, 
after I had ridden 
about three miles to 
his palace through 
torrents and water- 
falls in a dress-suit 
at cock-crow, was: 
“What have you 
brought me?” 
When I _ produced 
an automatic pistol, 


Cash is a he merely handed it 
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LiJ YASU, THE RENEGADE EMPEROR 
This young ruler of Ethiopia, besides siding with Turk and Teuton 
in the Great War, used the savage Moslems of the Wollo Gallas 
to abolish Christianity and introduce Mahomedanism. A great 
rising overwhelmed him in 1916, and he was deposed 


regulations as vexatious as though 
Abyssinia were a _ civilized country. 
Coming to a fresh district, you are liable 
to be stopped by shots fired in the air, 
from a kind of bird’s nest encampment 
on the top of the nearest hill. You 
are then expected to spend a couple of 
hours in climbing up to report yourself, 
endure rigorous examination,. pay fees, 
have all sorts of rubber endorsements 
added to grimy pieces of paper, and 
explain what on earth you intend by 
coming to the outlandish country. And 
as imperial or royal writs do not run 
outside separate provinces, you never 
can tell when you will be detained or 
turned back. 

The word Abyssinia is resented by the 
natives, who call themselves Ethiopians. 


ETHIOPIANS 


Abyssinian  mearnis 
“ mongrel,” and there is 
hardly on earth a more 
mixed population. The 
types range from the 
blackest, negro-looking 
faces, like that of the 
late Emperor Menelek, 
to the regular features 
of the Arab kind, 
scarcely duskier than 
those of Eurasians, and 
to handsome, _ light- 
skinned representatives 
of certain branches of 
the Mediterranean race. 

An amusing point is 
that Abyssinians, how- 
ever black and uncomely, 





cherish the idea that 
they are the white 
people. They allude to 
Europeans as “ Red 
Faces,’ in the same 
spirit as the Boers used 
to call the British 
“Red Necks.” The 


chief diet is raw meat. 
When an emperor or 
empress gives a banquet 
in the mud and timber 
palace, all the warriors 
sit on the ground in the 
courtyard, while slaves 
carry round the carcasses 
of bleeding beasts. Each 
guest in turn draws his sword, makes a 
ceremonial bow to the Court, bites into 
the flesh, and cuts off a piece in 
dangerous proximity to his nose. The 
amount of raw meat consumed on a high 
occasion is almost incredible. Its general 
use as a diet produces serious diseases. 
The drink is more attractive, a fer- 
mented honey which tastes like very 
weak white wine, but goes to the head 
very rapidly. There is likewise beer. 
Cannibalism is supposed to be extinct, 
but strange stories are told of its sur- 
vival in remote villages, over which the 
Government exercises no real control. 
One swarthy race on the borders of 
Somaliland has an _ evil notoriety 
for killing males without provocation. 
Each death entitles the killer to another 
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brass band round his 
spear. This is not 
necessarily a proot of 
prowess ; the number of 
the victims is more im- 
portant than the method 
of slaughter. A little 
Indian trader, making 
his way back to’ the 


coast after years of 
commerce, is far more 
likely to be stabbed in 
the back than = an 
elephant hunter with a 
rife under his arm. 
Tales are told ol! 


expectant mothers being 
stabbed on the chance 
of their offspring being 
male. Otherwise the 
slaughter of the fair 
sex confers. no claim to 
another brass band. 

On the other hand. 
if a tribesman kills a 
lion or elephant it almost 
amounts to a patent ol 
nobility. The average 
lion of Abyssinia is a 
timid creature that 
sinks away from. the 
passage of a caravan, 
having none of the 
temptations of hunger. 
The elephants, however, 
have a remarkable de- 
gree of intelligence, and 
observe whether a man 
is Carrying a gun or not. 

The scenery is varied rather than 
exciting, ranging from great wastes of 
sand—in which many travellers have 
lost their lives—to undulating, fertile 
park-lands, strangely reminiscent of 
England, and highlands going up to nine 
thousand feet Here the temperature is 
so variable that a fall of forty degrees 
Fahrenheit very shortly after sunset 
is by no means unusual. 

Roads all over the empire are little 
more than caravan. tracks; there are 
scarcely any bridges, and the traveller 
has to ride or wade through rivers 
which are usually inhabited by croco- 
diles hippopotami, and leeches. 





FIGHTING EMPRESS 


Zauditu, Menelck’s daughter, saw her young crowned nephew: 

using Moslcm Gallas to uproot the old faith. She stood for her 

queer notions of Christianity, and, after the victory of. the 
Christian forces in 1916, reigned aS empress 


ETHIOPIANS 


IN ROBES OF STATE 


Some of the rivers play strange pranks. 
One that I crossed had the appearance 
of a dry, stony bed some hundred 
yards wide. My caravan had gone 
over when I reached the bank, and my 
men told me to hurry if I did not want 
to be drowned or cut off for several: 
days without food or tents. I went on 
and laughed at this fairy tale, until I 
heard something like the distant roar 
ofatrain. ‘“‘ Hurry! Hurry! Hurrv!” 
cried all the men in a panic: 

I succeeded in reaching the @ther 
side just before a mighty river came: 
tearing down, sweeping before it huge 
trees and the carcasses: of sheep and 
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MANE-CROWNED LION KILLER 


Minstrels and singing villagers have 

celebrated his prowess while he danced 

the lion dance, and the hair fringe 
represents his victim’s mane 


oxen. This is said to be a 
frequent occurrence in spring- 
time, and many unsuspecting 
travellers have been caught 
in these dry river beds. 

The lack of water is a great 
hindrance to agriculture. The 
maps are studded with beautiful 
names of “ wells,” but, as oféen 
as not, the traveller finds only 
a little brackish water which 
has been fouled by camels and 
mules. Even then there is 


difficulty in finding it by scraping up the 
sand for one or two feet. In the highlands, 
of course, are plenty of streams, which 
might be used for waterpower if .Abyssinia 
ever became civilized. On these plateaux 
the soil is so fertile that crops grow almost 
without cultivation. Coffee, indeed, grows 





: LION-SPEARER AND MAN-HUNTER 
This Issa tribesman, on the Somali track to Abyssinia, 
is fonder of men than of his lion cubs. Lions he kills; 
cubs he keeps for profit; but men he hunts for sport, 
tallying his kills by brass rings on his spear-shaft 
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« 
PROUD MASCULINE MOTHER OF FIGHTING MEN 


Poised In her doorway in testival attire, this masterful woman of the once forbidden Somat city ot 
Harrar Is a blend of warlike invaders. Somalis and Gallas, Beduins, with Egyptians and 
Abyssinians, fought and mingled. An old slander runs that at times, when meat is unobtainable, 

the Harrar woman will eat children | 
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CROWD OF OILY HEADS ON WHICH SCENT AND RANCIDITY BATTLE 


Abyssinians seldom wash. To save head troubles, women plait their hair in ridges and mat it 


with thick oi] about once every four months. 
butter and let them soak down. 


Men merely oil their hair. 
Oily scents are used to combat the smell.. This is a cold weather 


Both put on pats of 


photograph ; in summer-time, haloes of flies would adorn all heads but the bald ' 


wild in the south and west regions, and 
is sent from there to the Sudan, while 
the long-berry moka that is exported 
to Aden may eventually become the 
source of great wealth. | 

Cattle and corn are plentiful. Horses 
are weedy and neglected. When they 
fall ill they are left to die by the road- 
side at the mercy of the flies. Their 
skeletons, and those of camels, mules, 
and asses, are a regular feature on a 
caravan route. 

To know what flies are, it 
necessary to go to Abyssinia. Every 


is' . 
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meal is one long, relentless . fight 
against their onslaughts. When you 
pass a village or a group of peasants 
you behold them surrounded by dense 
black clouds. It is a popular fashion 
to smear the hair with a profusion of 
rancid butter, and each Abyssinian 
usually goes about with a big black 
halo of buzzing insects. The children 
have colonies of flies incessantly in 
their eyes, and ocular troubles are 
hideously prevalent at all ages. 

Some marriage customs are very 
primitive, consisting of little more 
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than the purchase of the bride, with as 
many sheep or oxen as her charms 
and position are reckoned to warrant. 
The husband comes to church carrying 
a whip with a steel handle and leather 
lash as the symbol of his authority. 
Unchastity before marriage is rare, 
but infidelity afterwards is general, 
and attracts very little attention. 
Hard work in a wife is what her husband 
chiefly prizes. She carries all the 
burthens and toils in the fields. 

The traveller often sees wite and 
donkey harnessed to the same plough, 
while the master struts along cracking 
his whip. If he is dis- 
satisfied with her energy, 
he can always send her 
back to her family. But 
he must make ample 
compensation. Until 
recently slaves were 
exported to Arabia. 
Turkey, and othe 
Moslem countries, and 
although slavery was 
nominally abolished, the 
market value of slaves 
was, some years before 
the war, still very high 
in Abyssinia. 

The old Emperor, 
calling himself ‘‘ King 
of the Kings of Ethio- 
pia,” and _ claiming 
descent from Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba, 
never exercised much 
direct authority outside 
his own province of 
Shoa. Now the lesse: 
kings- of the feudal 
empire do pretty much 
what they like, making 
war on one another. 
riding to battle on 
horseback with leopard 
skins over their 
shoulders, and exacting 
tribute from all 
strangers. 

Perhaps it is because 
the imperial power tends 
to grow weak at times 
in this empire of great 


BUTTERED BEAUTY 
This girl of Tigré has thickly oiled and buttered her hair and 
arranged it in wave-like 
night she sleeps with her neck on a wooden rest _ 


hghting feudatories, that the symbols of 
power, such as thrones and umbrellas, 
are marvellously prized. | 
When King John IV. was crowned 
at Axum, the ancient city, he had a 
throne that looked almost as gorgeous 
as that of King Solomon. It was the 
work of an Italian carpenter, who 
received as reward the position of 
prime minister, but ended his career 
almost as humbly as he began it, as 
interpreter in the Italian colony. At 
the new capital, Addis Abbaba, the 
French Minister enormously increased 
his influence hv receiving everybody, 
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including his European colleagues, on 
a wonderful high throne draped in 
bright scarlet silk, with an embroidery 
of golden suns and signs of the zodiac. 

The first chief of the Church, the 
Abuna, lives in splendid state, sitting 
on a high throne with a background of 
golden stars gleaming round a crucifix. 
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Mahomedanism for a thousand years. 


In his left hand are beads of priceless 
jewels, under his feet the most glorious 
carpets procurable from Persia. 

The churches of Southern Abyssinia, 
like all the other buildings, are circular, 
and composed of mud and sticks. 
The principal part of the servicé takes 
place in a sort .of holy of holies, o1 
sanctuary, in the middle of the building, 





THE ABUNA AND HIS STRANGE BLESSING 


The Abuna is Patriarch of Addis Abbaba and Archbishop ot 
the Christian Church of Ethiopia which was isolated among 
So holy is the Abuna’s 
saliva that he blesses his people best by spitting at them 
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and the people consider they have done 
their duty if they squat in the outer 
circle or lounge about the churchyard. 
The ritual seems to consist largely of 
dancing. Each priest holds in his hand 
a long stick, like a punt-pole, and 
darts it into the ground as though he 
were trying to stab snakes. The 
ceremonial music is made 
by tom-toms and a 
barbaric sort of mouth- 
organ, 

The people are very 
proud of being Christians 
They were converted in 
the middle of the fourth 
century by a disciple of 
Athanasius, the author 
of the famous creed, 
but they fell away from 
orthodoxy, and became 
heretics of the mono- 
physite sect. In this 
they only followed the 
Copts of Egypt, and 
even now all the heads 
of their Church = are 
selected trom Coptic 
monks in a monastery 
in the Egyptian desert. 
Again and again the 
Abvssinians have tried 
to free themselves from 


the Coptic Mother 
Church, but they have 
not been — successful. 


The patriarch of Alexan- 
dria will only consecrate 
at most seven Coptic 
bishops for them, and 
as ten bishops are the 
canonical number for 
the election of a primate, 
the Abyssinians cannot 
elect an independent 
primate of their own. 
Perhaps it was just as well in the 
past that the Copts retained control 
of all the high offices. Being for many 
centuries ringed about by Moslem 
powers and forgotten for ages by 
the rest of Christendom, the Ethiopian 
mountaineers, while most valiantly 
defending their creed against Jews as 
well as Moslems, sank deep into the 





Pa cals 
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ACCUSED AND ACCUSER IN CHAINS 


Addis Abbaba is a collection of wood and plaster huts, and prison accommodation is limited 

accordingly. At one time the only prison in Abyssinia was at Harrar, two hundred miles from 

the capital. So there arose the custom of chaining a prisoner to his warder and an accused to 

accuser, Justice in Abyssinia is a summary affair, dispensed in the open market place, 
although there is right of appeal to the emperor 


Photo, Major A.W. D. Bentsnck 
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COURTSHIP DANCE OF GIRLS AND MEN OF THE WESTERN GALLAS 
Civilized Western Gallas change into a wooing dance the fierce love-rite of the savage Eastern Gallas. 
Leaping and panting, the men strctch their hands to seize the girls, who invite and reject them, In 

the wild dance of the savage Gallas the men work themselves up into real passion 


OPEN-AIR INSTRUCTION IN THE OLD AND NEWLY VICTORIOUS FAITH 


A priest of Addis Abbaba is teaching a group of children to read the Bible. This is the height of 
education in the backward land with little literature, and only the well-to-do can afford their 
children time for learning. Yet it was such teachers as these that saved Abyssinia from turning Moslem 
during the war, when the young emperor fell under Moslem sway and abandoned the Coptic Church 
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MINSTREL BARDS OF ABYSSINIA WITH HARP AND LYRE 


Song in Abyssinia is in a primitive, heroic stage, and so are the stringed instruments. Like Homer, 
the bards chant of ancient heroes, but they are journalists as well as historians, and sing of the topics 


of the day, improvising their verses with trained facility and strumming a monotonous accompaniment 


PRIMITIVE HAND-LOOM WEAVERS OF ABYSSINIA 
The nobility ma prefer Manchester shirtings or Yorkshire woollens, but the Abyssinian farmer can 
compete with all factories. His cotton is grown, cleaned and spun on the farm, and woven with a 
Primitive loom. The soft, well-made, warm fabric is fashioned into the long white shamma, or 
‘ national robe, with which the weavers mn the photograph are clothed | 
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ABYSSINIA & THE ETHIOPIANS 


nightmare of negro superstitions that 
beat against their borders. Even the 
fact that about one-fifth of their adult 
male population are deacons or priests 
has not saved them from falling back 
into a kind of primitive paganism. 
Some of their witch-doctory practices 
are remarkable. 


FUZZY WU2ZZI 


Wuzzies who were broken at Omdurman 


village crime, for instance, is con- 
ducted by the priest. If he cannot 
find the criminal by prayers and curses, 
he takes a small boy and drugs him 
until the lad dreams of someone. 
he does not dream of the person the 
priest has decided must be the Sopa 
more drugs are given. | 

A poor, battered, damaged thing is 
Abyssinian Christianity. But the 


The detection of 


If- 





WOMAN OF THE WEST 
Her way of gumming her hair over a great light framework 
connects her with the Beja Nile race and the Baggara Fuzzv 
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wonder 1s, not that it has become 
debased, but that it has survived. One: 
part of the race went over to Jewry 
and for some time conquered the rest 
and enforced Hebraic observances. 

So the Jewish Sabbath is observed as: 
well as the Christian Sunday. Circum: 
cision is practised, and so are the kosher 
form of slaughter. of 
animals and the avoid- 
ance of unclean food.. 
As the people also 
observe about one hun- 
dred and fifty feast-days 
in the year, their life is 
not a particularly hard- 
working one. All the 
priests are married, but 
there are many monks: 
and nuns holding them- 
selves aloof in monasteries 
and convents, and rich 
are many of the ecclesi- 
astical lands that are 
tarmed by serfs. 

Missionaries, by the 
way, are an abomination 
of abominations to the 
mountaineers. The cus 
tom is to expel them all, 
when opportunity arises. 
“Europeans, said one 
of the last emperors, 
“first send us mission- 
aries then consuls, and 
then soldiers.”’ Doctors 
are the only strangers 
.who are really welcome. 
As every foreign traveller 
is supposed to be wise 
in medicine, his best way 
to make easy progress 
is to take a good store of 
blue pills, quinine, and 
opium pellets, and deal 
them out as well as he can to the 
crowding patients. 

The real trouble with Abyssinia 1s. 
that it is an unconsolidated collection. 
of warlike races. The main element 
of the population are the Northern 
Africans, akin to the Berbers, to early 
Egyptians, and to many Europeans of 
the Mediterranean race. Where fairly 
pure, they have a light or lightish 





ON THE LOWEST RUNG OF THE LADDER TO GREATNESS 
The insignificance of this dusky personage, who has called on a peasant in his hut, is betrayed by 
his having only one man to carry his rifle and buckler. Even Europeans are insulted by natives, 
if they ride with only two arined attendants, in a land where social ee is measured by the 


display of armed power. More men will be given to this official it he pleases the Regent, Ras 
Taffari, who seldom appears in public with fewer than a hundred retainers 


Photo. Major A W. D. Bentinck 
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ABYSSINIA & THE ETHIOPIANS 


complexion, almost pleasant features, 
and speak their original language known 
as Cushite. They are, however, now 
overruled by a stronger branch of their 
stock, which has intermarried with 
invading Semites, and uses a Semitised 
language, Amharic. 

The Amharic speakers are the true 
Abyssinians, or mongrels, that give the 
country its foreign name, and provide 
the sharp-shooting militia-men, on 
whose irregular ways of mountain war- 
fare the freedom of the nation has for 
thousands of years depended. 

Their womenfolk are, on the whole, 
remarkably pretty, and, according to 
Italian and other settlers, as well as 
Moslem connoisseurs, make the best 
of housewives. Only one-fourth of 
the men of this stock, however, are 
united for life to their wives by a 
sacred marriage. The rest only enter 
into more or less temporary civil unions, 
in which the bride is obtained by barter. 





SLAVE WOMEN 
The Ab 


POUNDING OUT OIL FOR FAST DAY', 
inian farmer uses pounds of butter every day, but on fast days he must make shift with 


Beneath the Amharic level are the 
Gallas. They are a well-built race, with 
high foreheads and fine faces, who 
invaded the country from the Gulf of 
Aden and still constitute the grand 
national danger. After whipping the 
Abyssinian up into his present warlike 
mood, the Gallas are now more or less 
serfs of the aristocratic native moun- 
taineer, who, on their account, is ready 
for war at any time, and lives under a 
military dictatorship. Such fine fighters 
are the Gallas that, if they could get 
modern firearms, they might have the 
Abyssinians again as their serfs. 
Attempts have been made to convert 
them to Christianity, and Moslem 


missionaries have also endeavoured to 
bring them into Islam. At heart, how- 
ever, they remain fine fighting pagans, 
and serve to keep the Abyssinian stand- 
ing armies and militias fit for battle. 
The aristocratic stock-breeding high- 
land race also has within its borders 





hag whe Bris 


vegetable oils. Before break of day, his Galla women begin to pound oil-seeds in tall, hard-wood 


mortars, with hard-wood rammers over three feet long. 


It is hard, prolonged work, for little oil is 


obtained in one hour, and quarts of it are wanted 
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These huge negroes of Nilotic speech live along the Sobat tributaries that run into the Nile below 


Fashoda. 


another permanent stimulus to military 
training in a wild, fanatic Bedouin 
stock, the Danakils, who are remarkably 
handsome nomads of the north-eastern 
corner of the empire. With them may 
be ranked the Somali borderlanders of 
the eastern frontier, who came from 
the Yemen and conquered a remarkable 
stretch of poor territory. Westward, 
various blends of negroes form a very 
primitive fringe to Abyssinia and, as 
Slaves, were until lately the foundation 
of the national slave trade. From their 
girls came the touch of the tar-brush 
seen in the late Emperor Menelek and 
other Southern Abyssinians. . 

Last, least, and most curious are the 
Falashas, who are remnants of the 
northern Cushite tribe which accepted 
the Jewish religion and for a generation 
or two ruled the country. They live 


Known as Jambos, they are savage spearmen of the old negro type, physically distinct 
from the Nilotic people, whose language they use. 


They have speared their way into Abyssinia 


apart from Christian and Moslem, and 
seem to need badly a purifying con- 
nection with the new Palestine, if half 
the tales told of them are true. 

With her virgin soil and all her vast 
natural resources, it would be hard to 
fix the limit to the power, wealth, and 
influence of a reorganised Abyssinia. 
But can the Abyssinians, with all their 
internal difficulties of fighting master- 
races and fighting wunder-races, re- 
organise themselves? For centuries 
they have stood, the fortress of an 
ancient creed, above the jungles of 
African darkness, and_ successfully 
fought against pagan, Moslem, and 
Christian. Their present position seems 
to promise that they will remain 
masters of their own destiny, in 
the last independent state that now 
remains in Africa. 
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The Story of the Ethiopian Empire 


By Lord Edward Gleichen, K.C.V.O. 
Author of ‘‘ With the Mission to Menelek ’’ 


of the Hamitic race which occupies 

the mountainous plateau now 
known as Abyssinia. Of old this country 
was included in the vague region known as 
Ethiopia, and the natives still speak 
of themselves as “ Itiopivavan,’”? much 
resenting the term of ‘‘ Habeshi ’’ (mean- 
ing ‘“‘ of mixed race ’’—whence the word 
Abyssinia) applied to them by the Arabs. 
A story, still firmly believed in by the 
people, assigns the origin 
of their kingly line to 
one Menelek, the son of 
King Solomon and of 
Balkis, Queen of Sheba ; 
and colour is certainly 
given to this legend by 
distinctive Jewish cus- 
toms and traditions which 
persist to this dav. Be 
that as it may, the 
nation was converted to 
Christianity at an early 
date by  Frumentius, 
a monk of Alexandria, 
in the fourth century, 
and the head of their 
clergy—the Abuna—has 
still to be consecrated 
by the Coptic Patriarch. 

With the exception of 
a ‘Golden Age’’ of 
literature and higher cul- 
ture about the thirteenth 
century, the history of 
Abyssinia may generally 
be said to consist of a gloomy record of 
internecine wars, barbaric deeds, and un- 
stable governments, illumined here and 
there by the efforts of a few enlightened 
rulers to bring order into the chaos. The 
country has rarely rendered allegiance toa 
single monarch, but has, as a rule, been 
broken up into provinces generally at war 
with each other, and only combined at in- 
tervals into more or less cohesive masses 
by the personal strength of character of 
the ruler for the time being. 

But little need be said of the Middle 
Ages, except that the country was visited 
by the Portuguese in 1490, and unsuccess- 
fully invaded in the sixteenth century 
by the Mahomedans, under Gran, who 
was finally repulsed in 1543; but 
intercourse with Europeans, subsequent 
to the expulsion of Jesuit missionaries in 
1633, was extremely rare until the visits 
of Bruce in 1769, and Salt in 1807. 


L orm is known about the origin 
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ABYSSINIA AND 


In 1847 a British Consul was appointed. 
But his position was not an easy one, for, 
as usual, potentates in various hea 
of the country claimed the overlordship 
and the title of Negus Negusti—king 
of kings, or emperor—according to the 
success of their arms over those of their 
rivals. Sometimes the Negus of Tigré 
—the northern portion—was in the 
ascendant, sometimes the King of Shoa 
—the southern; and at other times the 
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ITS PEOPLES 


ruler of Amhara—the central portion— 
constrained the rest of the country to 
obey him. At one time there were as 
many as six Neguses warring with each 
other, and the chaos was indescribable. 

The chief figure in Abyssinia in the 
middle of the nineteenth century was 
Kassa, who from very small beginnings 
in Amhara raised himself to the throne 
under the title of Emperor Theodore III. 
(1855). He conquered most of the 
country and became very friendly with the 
English. But his successes turned his 
head, and on receiving no answer to a 
letter he had despatched to Queen Victoria, 
he maltreated the English at his Court 
and put Consul Cameron in chains. 

A British expedition of 16,000 men 
under Sir Robert Napier was consequently 
dispatched (1868) in order to bring him 
to his senses; and after a modicum of 
fighting our forces entered his fortress 
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PETTY ABYSSINIAN CHIEF GOES IN PRIDE UPON A MULE 


A man’s importance in Abyssinia depends largely on the size of his escort and the number of 
their arms. If he gocs out alone, or with only a servant or two, he is a person of no account. He 
must have men whose principai occupation in life is to carry his rifles and spears 


of Magdala with the loss of only two in which the Italians lost heavily at 
killed. Theodore blew out hisown brains, Dogali and elsewhere (1887). But mean- 
and his dead body was found within the while, Menelek in the south had entered 
gates. It is of interest to note that the into friendly relations with them, and, as 
future ruler of Abyssinia, Menelek of soonas John was dead and he was securely 
Shoa, had been a prisoner in his hands seated on his throne, he concluded with 
two years tailed t but had escapedand Italy the treaty of Uccialli (1889). 
proclaimed himself King of Shoa. Italy, however, continued to encroach 
The next ruler to seize the supreme on the north, and relations became 
power was another Kassa, of Tigré, who strained between the two countries. 
was crowned Negus Negusti in 1872 under Eventually war broke out in 1895, and 
the name of John IV. He was a most Menelek issued a general patriotic pro- 
capable man, beat two Egyptian expedi- clamation which brought together a great 
tions sent against him in 1875 and 1876, national army of over one hundred 
received the submission of Menelek, and thousand men, all burning to evict the 
did his best to consolidate the country. hated foreigner. Baratieri, the Italian 
But his reign was full of troubles, and he’ general, had barely twenty thousand 
was eventually killed by the Dervishes ill-equipped men under his command, and 
at the battle of Gallabat in 1889. There- was not at all anxious to attack, but he 
upon Menelek, an astute ruler who had was pushed into it by Crispi, then Prime 
been developing the resources of his own Minister in Rome. 
Kingdom of Shoa, seized the opportunity The result might have been anticipated. 
for which he had been waiting and The four Italian brigades advanced 
proclaimed himself Emperor of Abyssinia. towards Adoa, but, owing to a mistake 
A new factor now entered upon the in their maps, one brigade moved too far 
scene in the shape of Italy. An Italian ahead and was promptly attacked. In 
steamship company had, as long ago as_ the mountainous country the remaining 
1870, purchased a site for a port in Asab brigades coming to its assistance were 
Bay, and as i went on the territory overwhelmed piecemeal, and in_ the 
was extended and taken over by the disaster which ensued the Italians lost 
Italian Government, who developed the over six thousand killed, besides one 
colony on the Red Sea known as Eritrea, thousand five hundred wounded and two 
and eventually annexed the big harbour thousand prisoners (March ist, 1896). 
of Massawa in the north in 1885. 2. There was nothing left for Italy to do but 
-To this King John had strongly to cancel the Uccialli treaty and recognise 
objected, and severe fighting took place, the independence of Abyssinia. 
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ABYSSINIA & ITS STORY 


This great victory over a European 
Power turned many eyes on Abyssinia, 
and for the next few years the Court at 
Addis Abbaba was a hotbed of intrigue. 
But the Emperor was too astute to enter 
into any entangling alliances. He or- 
ganised his military forces more effectively 
and succeeded in imposing comparative 
peace on his dominions for several years. 

His efforts in opening up his country 
to foreign trade were largely frustrated 
by the grasping nature of his own edicts ; 
but he was responsible for the introduction 
and extension of telegraphs and telephones 
and many other European inventions, 
including a railway from Jibuti (in French 
Somaliland) to the capital. 

After two years of poor health Menelek 
fell seriously il] in 1908, and lingered on, 
quite incapable of taking any share in 
the government, for another five years. 
Having no son of his own he had Aa 

ointed as his heir and successor (1908) 
is twelve-year-old nephew, Lij Yasu 
(son of the powerful Ras Mikael of the 
Wollo Galla country, by his daughter, 
Waizero Shoaraga), and had appointed a 
Regent to act during his minority. 

But this was not at all to the hking ot 
his wife, the Empress Taitou, for she had 
other designs. Intrigue and counter- 
intrigue went on for the next eighteen 
months, until Taitou, who had succeeded 
in obtaining a good deal of power through 
her northern relations, was upset by a 
combination of the southern Rases, and 
forced to retire into oblivion. The whole 
government then became completely 


ABYSSINIA : 


The Country 

_ North-east African country iying between 
Somaliland, British East Africa, and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, consisting of nine provinces of 
Harrar, Wollo, Kassa and Magi, Gore, Tigré, 
Damot and Gojam, Equatorial Provinces, Gondar, 
and JjJimma. These provinces include. the 
kingdoms of Tigré, Amhara, and Shoa. 

Area about 350,000 square miles. Population 
estimated about 8,000,000, of whom Shoans are 
ruling race and number about 1,500,000. 
Government 

An absolute monarchy under an emperor called 
Negus Negusti, or King of Kings, whose rule is 
only recognised by the lesser kings and chiefs 


so long as his position is maintained by armed 


force. Politically Abyssinian institutions are of a 
medieval character, there being only a nebulous 
State Council comprising the more important 
Rases under whom are district governors and 
village chiefs. 
Army 

All the Shoans are soldiers and disdain any other 
occupation. Standing army is a nucleus and 
consists in the main of paid garrisons of the 
provinces amounting to about 100,000, increased 
In war to about 300,000 by calling out the chiefs 
and their retainers. 


Commerce and Industries 


Chief industries are agricultural, but very 
undeveloped. Cotton and coffee grow wild, and 
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disorganised, and the proclamation of Lij 
Yasu as Regent at the age of fifteen 
(1911) only served to make matters worse. 

Yasu was a headstrong youth of no 
intelligence, and after several years of 
waywardness and disregard of the Church 
and of his own ministers, he scandalised 
the country by pe ten (1915) the 
Moslem religion and officially recognising 
Turkish religious supremacy. Mean- 
while Menelek had died in 1913; fighting 
among the Rases broke out in the follow- 
ing year, and the country was again in 
a state of chaos. 

Lij Yasu’s apostasy, however, pro- 
duced a national reaction, and at the 
end of 1916 he was deposed by the Shoan 
chiefs, whilst Waizero Zauditu (Judith), 
born in 1875, a daughter of Menelek by. 
a previous wife or concubine (Bafana), 
was declared Empress, and crowned in 
1917. Ras Taffari, a cousin of Judith, 
was at the same time appointed Regent 
and eventual] successor. 

This accession, however, brought no 
immediate peace to the afflicted country. 
Yasu raised an army and made ineffectual 
attempts to regain his crown, and heavy 
fighting again broke out in the north. 
Eventually, after sustaining a _ serious 
defeat in 1917, Lij Yasu was hunted off 
to the Danakil country, and lay quiet 
there and in Tigré unti] the summer of 
1921, when he returned and was made 
a prisoner. Meanwhile the country, 
under the strong regency of Ras Taffari, 
has enjoyed another period of com- 
parative tranquillity. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


would do well wu properly cultivated; also 
sugar-canes, date palms, and vines. Hides and 
skins, wheat, millet, barley, and tobacco are also 
produced, but exports are insignificant. 

Arms and ammunition, provisions, liquors, 
certain textiles, sugar, and petroleum are imported. 
Trade (1920): exports to Great Britain about 
£9,000; imports, about £82,000. 


Communications 


One railway from Jibuti (Gulf of Aden) to 
Addis Abbaba and a few miles of road round 
Addis Abbaba; mere tracks throughout rest 
of the empire. Telegraph and telephone lines 
connect the capital with Jibuti and Harrar and 
Other towns, 


Chief Towns 


Only town in European sense of the word is 
Harrar (about 50,000), Addis Abbaba, capital 
of Abyssinia and of kingdom of Shoa, covering 
eight to nine square miles, consists merely of 
villages gathered round the imperial palace 
(40,000-50,000). Axum, ecclesiastical capital, 


(5,000) ; Adoa, capital of Tigré (5,000) ; Gondar, 
capital of Amhara (3,000) ; Ankober (2,000). 
Money 


Currency 1s still oid Maria Theresa dollar, 
worth about two shillings. New Menelek dollar, 
called talari, of same value has been put into 
circulation, but is not accepted in many places. 
Two sizes of bars of salt, and cartridges, are also 
used everywhere as money. » 
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Afghanistan 


I. A Race of Fighters & Their Highland Home 


By Sir Thomas Holdich, «.c.M.G., K.c.LB. 


Author ot ‘‘ The Gates of India '’ 


FGHANISTAN, as the name 
implies, is the country of the 


Afghan. But who is_ the 
Afghan? Of all the many repre- 
sentatives of both European and 


Asiatic nationalities past and present 
who have adapted themselves to the 
infinitely varied conditions of climate 
and environment which are included 
within the borders of Afghanistan, none 
appear to call themselves Afghan. 

The origin of the name ts Persian, and 
the meaning of it in its archaic torn is 
probably “highlander, or ‘‘man of 
the hills’ (like Kohistani o1 Barohi), 
and is not. significant of national 
origin in any way whatever. If we 
regard the Afghans as constituting a 
nation, the superticial nationality is 
not more of a patchwork than that 
of many European nations; but the 
separate contributions from East and 
West, as well as 
representatives ot 
prehistoric = peoples 
who can render no 
account of their 
coming, keep them- 
selves distinct and 
apartin Atghanistan. 

There is an old. 
world tenacity about 
the distinction otf 
theii  genealogicai 
claims that admits 
of no general fusion 
Or amalgamation 
such as has created 
the republics of the 
Western world. Thev 
are a divided people, 
ready to recognise 
the necessity ol 
Submission to the 
“force majeure,” 
which insists on 
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HAZARA SEPOY AND HIS 
The Hazaras are a fine Mongolian race of the 
little-known northern hills of Afghanistan 
Photo. V. S. Manley 
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inter-tribal harmony, and always pre- 
pared, after much violent discussion, 
to combine in support of the ruling 
authority against a common enemy: 
but they are nevertheless opportunists 
to a oman. There” are certain 
idiosyncrasies common to them all, 
imported in some cases from a_ higher 
civilisation in the past, adopted in 
others from the sheer necessity of 
conforming to the demands of the faith 
of Islam; and there: are certain 
customs—such, for instance, as blood 
feuds and reprisals—which are usually 
family concerns, and these will be found 
also more or less common to them all, 
but varying very greatly in intensity 
and determination in different tribes. 

There is a rough torm of chivalry 
inculeated by Mahomedan precept, 
and a great show of hospitality, which 
is Sometimes real enough, but it 1s well 
to know the exact 
limits of both. An 
Afghan chief — will 
pledge himself to 
safeguard a stranger 
as far as his 
authority goes, and 
so far he ts to be 
trusted absolutely to 
redeem lis promise 
but that will not 
prevent collusion 
with a neighbouring 
chief, to the detri- 
ment of the untor- 
tunate stranger, when 


the limits of his 
authority have been 
overstepped. 





Personally, I have 
never known a chief 
fail in his promise 
of protection and 
assistance where it 
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has been formally or officially given, and 
when he holds position and authority 
sufficient to guarantee its fulfilment ; 
but he will occasionally undertake more 
than he can really answer for, and trust 
to luck to enable him to be as good 
as his word. Then _ follow’ such 
lamentable incidents as the massacre 
of Cavagnari and his escort. 

In their political relationship with 
each other, when civil war arises over 
questions of succession or administra- 
tion, the Afghan chief can be cruel 
and faithless, revengeful and  un- 
scrupulous, to a degree which proves 
him to be true to the unredeemed type 
of primitive savage. When all goes well 
1 ee 
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CAGE OF DEATH 


seen a little rubbish on the floor of it. 


a man caught thieving in the Lataband Pass from Af 

He was placed in this iron cage at the top of 

the pole and left to die of hunger. These man-cages are a 
favourite Afghan method of dealing with criminals 


into Bokhara. 


Photo, P. O. Crawford 





IN A LONELY PASS 
If one could peer through the bars of this cage there would be 


That rubbish was once 


he 1s a courteous and dignified ruler, 
and, as lord of the castle and estates, 
quite as much concerned with the 
welfare of his slaves and dependents as 
any feudal chief of the Middle Ages. 

Such, in short, are the general 
characteristics of a people who must 
always be considered as quite distinct 
from the inhabitants of those fron- 
tier hills which intervene between 
Afghanistan and India, some of whom 
(as the Mohmands) claim Atghan 
affinity, and some (as the Afridis and 
those pestilent tribesmen the Wazirs) 
are of an origin so ancient that it 
is difficult to trace. There is a 
liability to confusion in the public mind 
between the Afghan and 
the North-West Frontier 
tribesman. With the 
latter we have nothing 
to do in this article on 


Afghanistan; but it 
should be remembered 
that these “ indepen- 


dent ”’ tribes have never 
been conquered either 
by the Afghan or by any 
of his predecessors, and 
that they are generally 
of an origin infinitely 
older than the modern 
Afghan, independence 
having been their invic- 
late birthright through 
all the ages. 

Having dealt with the 
Afghan community as 
a whole, and pointed 
out a few common 
characteristics, it will be 
well to discriminate 
between the various 
races which together 
give the Afghans a 
recognised nationality, 
and to account for their 
presence in the country 
as far as may _ be 
without touching on 
their history. Here we 
have to face the problem 
of environment, which, 
apart from separate 
origin, has so shaped 
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7 AFGHAN GUARDS TAILORED BY THE OLD CLOTHES MAN 
These two guardians of the Ameer’s law on the Jelalabad road are clothed in the secondhand 


uniforms which are largely imported into Afghanistan and with which most of the army is 
equipped. The Ameer’s authority is absolute, but his subjects are respecters of no law but force 


. Photo, P. O. Crawford 
25 
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AN AGED PATHAN WANDERER OVER THE HILLS OF AFGHANISTAN 
This old Pathan is a fine example of the Afghan type with semi-Hebraic features. In his 
tattered mantle and with his stout staff he wanders about the rugged passes between India and his 
native land picking up the meagrest living by the wayside. In India the term Pathan is applied 
in@ifferently to all the Afghans, whose proper collective name is Pushtun—i.e., “ Highlanders ” 

Photo, Holmes & Co.. Peshawar 
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AFRIDI WATCHER OF THE HILLS IN A LAND OF BLOOD FEUDS 


The Afridis, who live in and about the great Khyber and Kohat Passes between Afghanistan and 
India, are a powerful and independent Pathan tribe who have been the cause of many of India’s 
little wars.’ Treacherous and ferocious, they learn from youth to distrust all men, even their 
nearest relations. The Afridi always has his musket ready for use in an ambush 
Photo, Holmes & Co., Peshawar 
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Before the devout Mahomedan answers the call to prayer he must observe certain ceremonial 


ablutions. 
vessels used for this 
Civilization. 


This coppersmith of Kandahar is engaged on the manufacture of lotas, copper 
urpose, which also take the place of the household crockery of Western 
He has made the fine tray seen hanging on the pole 


Photo, V. S. Manley 


and moulded the character of these 
races as to render them not merely 
distinct and aloof from each other, 
but, to a certain extent, actually 
hostile. This, after all, is a geo- 
graphical problem, and requires a 
consideration of the natural’ features 
of the country. 

Briefly, Afghanistan extends from 
the Oxus and the artificial boundary 
connecting that river at Chariui with 
the Persian frontier on the north, to 
Baluchistan on the south, and from 
the Persian frontier to the «hilly 
borderland of India which shelters the 
independent frontier tribes to which 
we have just alluded on the east. It 


is a vast upland country, rising to 
Himaiayan altitudes in the north, 
gradually shelving southwards towards 
the deserts of Baluchistan, never 
approaching sea-level, but always 
within sight of the everlasting hills. 
These extend in long, trailing offshoots 
from the great central divide of the 
Hindu Kush, rising sharp and 
aggressive in comparatively narrow 
ridges as they trend south-westward, 
but massed in mighty form and 
_itregular structure as they buttress 
that divide on the north, leaving but 
scanty opportunity for a width of 
well irrigated and _ fertile plain 
between their foothills and the Oxus. 
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AN AFGHAN COPPERSMITH FINISHING AN ORNATE LOTA 


The coppersmith is seen here completing a lota by tinning it. 


It is provided with a spout so 


that the water may be poured over the hands to meet Mahomed’s prohibition against the use of 


still water. 
simple tools. 


These Kandahar craftsmen produce fine, artistic work with the aid of only a few 
The name lota is derived from the sacred lotus flower 


Photo, V. S. Manley 


It 1s difficult for the traveller in 
Afghanistan to realise how much 
of that great plateau land is 
mountainous and unprofitable. Quite 
two-thirds of its area, from the Oxus 
southwards, must be reckoned as 
mountainous; but the valleys of the 
main rivers are wide and spacious, 
and the Oxus, the Kabul, the Helmund 
(especially the lower reaches of that 
river), and the Har-i-Rud (the river 
of Herat), all flow through plains rich 
with cultivation, where irrigation is 
cared out with a perfection of 
Ingenuity which says much, indeed, 
for the unscientific ‘‘ rule of thumb ” 
methods of Afghan engineering. Some 


Pad 
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rivers (the Kabul and the Har-1-Rud, 
for instance), with many of the minor 
streams, are exhausted altogether in 
the dry season, the whole volume of 
the river being distributed arnongst 
the fields. The Karez system of 
conducting water from the nullah beds 
in the foothills by underground tun‘aels, 
till it reaches the surface, is coramon 
in the south. 

Northern Afghanistan appears in 
the spring months of the year to bea 
green expanse of verdure graced by an 
abundance of fruit blossom and 
streaked with byways passing along 
the banks of canals, the air being filled 
everywhere with the sweetness of the 
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IN BARGAIN-HUNTING 
subdued, after an arduous 
warmer plains of India. Here they 
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SHOPPING 
Baluchis are natives of the Bolan Pass and for a time caused considerable trouble to the Brit 


Nomads, they spend the 
are seen purchas 


These Marri 
campaign. 
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scented willow. Through the soft 
haze of early summer the hills appear 
in dim outline, and the faint 
indication of shadow-flecked villages 
climbing their sides recall visions of 
Southern Europe. 


Scenes of Enchanting Beauty 

The valley of the Logar (the chief 
affluent of the Kabul River), the valley 
of Kohistan, to the north of the city, 
and the Chardeh plains, to the west, are 
all of them visions of loveliness in 
summer, and hardly less beautiful when 
sheeted with ice and snow in winter. 
All this northern region in Afghanistan 
partakes more or less of the scenic 
beauty which we usually associate 
with Kashmir. Within the folds of 
the Hindu Kush there are valleys of 
indescribable beauty, and the rough 
and broken plains of Kohistan, from 
Charikar (where the Ghorband River 


of the Hindu Kush breaks through - . 


the hills) to Kabul, are specially 
attractive, with picturesque villages 
half hidden in the greenery of abundant 


orchards or climbing up the broken 
banks and cliffs that overshadow 
mountain streams. 

The Kabul River, which, historically 
and geographically, is the most im- 
portant river in Afghanistan, from its 
birthplace beyond Kabul city to the 
deep cliff-bound reaches of its passage 
into the plains of India, has a wide- 
spread basin, which includes much of 
the wildest mountain regions of the 
Indian trans-frontier. The long river 


affluents from the Hindu Kush, on the 


north (notably the Kunar or river of 
Chitral), and the Panjkova all traverse 
regions which have been unexplored 
by Europeans since the days when 
Alexander forced passages across them 
on his way to India by a route which 
has long since been superseded by 
the now well-known high road con- 
necting Peshawar with Kabul. 

In Unknown Kafiristan 
Of the tribes of the Kabul basin, 
which existed three centuries B.c., but 
little trace remains, the most remarkable 





e GRAVE AND REVEREND SEIGNIORS OF KABUL : 
The Afghan, like other Eastern peoples, is wont to conduct the affairs of his country on lines 


which would not be greatly appreciated in Western circles, 


Such Government officials as these 


are not averse from making their term of office one of financial benefit to themselves 
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ON SECRET SERVICE: AFGHAN BEGGAR SPIES IN AN INDIAN BAZAAR 


The East is overrun with plots and political double-dealing. 
beggars who haunt the bazaars figure largely in the maze of intrigues. 


iW 


The wandering mendicants and 
These ragged figures with 


their begging-bowls, which they thrust before passers-by, glean much valuable information ir 
their wanderings, and are always prepared to sell it to the highest bidder in their native land 
Photo, V. S. Manlev 


exception being that offered by the 
Kafirs of Kafiristan, who occupy a 
great part of thisregion. These strange 
people are found under different tribal 
designations on both sides the Hindu 
Kush, from south of Chitral to the 
slopes of the Badakshan spurs, reaching 
north of the Hindu Kush towards the 
Oxus. But few Europeans have met 
them, and the Afghans themselves are 
content to leave their indescribably 


wild and rugged mountain fortresses - 


alone, although _Kafiristan- is. an 
integral part of. Afghanistan.  Un- 
doubtedly the Kafirs—at least, in the 
southern . valleys near Chitral—are 
modern _ representatives . of those 


from the thigh (Greek, mervos) 
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Nyseans who clauned to be com- 
patriots of the Greeks, and who 
welcomed Alexander with truly Bacchic 
festivity. Their citv Nysa they claimed 
to have been founded by their leader 
Dionysos, in prehistoric times. 

The classical legend is to the effect 
that Dionyses. er Bacchus, sprang 
of 





Jupiter, and therefore the Nyseans 


claimed that the mountain on the 


slopes of which Nysa was built was 


called Meros. But the full 
of Pelasgic or Greek influence 
Afghanistan has yet to be told. 

N rth of Kafiristan, extending to the 
Oxus, lies the province of Badakshan, 
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SHREDS AND PATCHES MAKE PICTURESQUE AFGHANS 


These sturdy young hillmen, despite their tattered clothing, are well shod and capable of covering 

long distances. Unlike the upper classes, who are greatly addicted to debauchery, these people 

are noted for their sobriety. Capable of sustaining great hardships and privations, they are for 
the most part treacherous, cruel, and deeply suspicious of foreigners 


Photo, Holmes & Co.. Paskawar 
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BEAUTY OF WOMANKIND IN A LAND OF BLOODSHED 
The women of Afghanistan are of distinctly prepossessing appearance. Their fine features of Hebraic 
cast are set off by their love for bejewelled nose and finger rings, head and other ornaments. Tall 
eo of sallow complexion, they present a striking picture, which ts, however, rarely seen by ‘“ unbe- 
levers " owing to their rigid seclusion, Nevertheless, amorous intrigue is common among them 


Photo, Holmes & Co., Peshawar 
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the Greek kingdom of Baktria. Be- 
neath the foundations of its capital 


city (Balkh) lies the material evidence — 


which may yet support that city in 
its claim to be the mother of all 
cities, older than Nineveh, the oldest 
city in the world, with historical 
connections with ancient Assyria and 
more modern Persia which would 
render its history one of entrancing 
interest and romance. 


Turkish Races in Afghanistan 

Beyond Kafiristan and Badakshan 
Afghanistan reaches out along thin arm, 
called Wakkan, to embrace the Oxus 
sources (there are many of them), and a 
part of the Pamirs, ultimately touching 
the Chinese frontier. It is a curious ex- 
tension into country occupied by Kirghiz 
nomads and a people of ancient Persian 
extraction, and its geographical weak- 
ness is only justified by political 
exigency. The Indian Government 
were the authors of it. 

Next to the Kabul, the Oxus river 
(as much Afghan as Russian) is the 
most important of the waterways. After 
passing the Badakshan defiles it flows 
in a broad and almost placid stream 
to Charjui, from which point it ceases 
to define the Afghan frontier. The 
plains of the Oxus (to the south of the 
river) here include some of the most 
valuable and productive areas in 
Afghan-Turkistan, and in the regions 
round about Balkh and Tashkurghan 
are still to be found evidences of a 
system of irrigation rivalling that of 
Babylon. Here are settled the best of 
the Turkish races in Afghanistan, for 
the Turkman of the Oxus plains is as 
good with the spade as with the spear, 
and his raiding proclivities have lately 
been much modified by his success as 
an agriculturist. 


Where None but the Fit Survive 
Unlike the restless tribes of the Indian 
frontier, those of the northern Afghan 
frontier are content to develop their 
own resources in peace. They have 
nothing whatever in common with the . 
races to the south of the central divide. 
Other people of, Turkish origin there 
are indeed to the south, and they:are 


well enough known on the Indian 
frontier as Ghilzai (or Khilji). These 


,are the people who annually migrate in 
“numbers to the plains of India, and 


who carry on most of the caravan 
trafic of Afghanistan. They are a 
fine fighting race, and owing to their 
drastic eugenic laws, which allow none 
but the fit to survive, are a people 
of most remarkably well- developed 
physique. The Ghilzai tribes occupy 
the rolling plains of Central Afghanistan 
from Ghazni to the British frontier. 


The districts occupied by the 
Ghilzais are the lowlands of the 
plateau bordered by the highlands 
of the Helmund basin. These 


highlands are very little known. They 
are of great altitude and are said 
to be inexpressibly bleak and dreary. 
Such as thev are, they form the home 
of another race of people—the Mon- 
golian Hazaras. They are a hardy, 
hard - working tribal community,, 
making excellent sappers or engineers 
for road-muking and public works 
generally, being absolutely Mongolian 
and having nothing to do with either 
Turks or Tajiks. 


Most Powerful Mongols of the East 


The roughness of their environment 
has given them hard constitutions and 
a fine physique. They are the most 
powerful Mongols, physically, that are 
to be found in the East. Withal they 
are hospitable und friendly and far mare 
to be trusted than the generality of the’ 
Afghan races. Genghiz Khan, the great 
Central Asian destroyer, 1s said to be 
responsible for their presence in Afghan- 
istan, and he has certainly left the 
trace of the Mongol behind him even 
as far south as Southern Baluchistan ; 
but the history of the Hazara is still 
a matter of obscurity. 

Thus we find in Northern and Central 
Afghanistan, overlying, and in great 
part displacing, the original stock of 
ancient Khorasan, three or four quite 
distinct races, now amalgamated and 


.. co-ordinated under a feudal system of 


government (the very antithesis of 
Bolshevism), of which the adminis- 
trative head belongs to yet another 
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OUT FOR A STROLL IN PICTURESQUE BUT ODORIFEROUS HERAT 


This unique photograph of a narrow strezt in Herat was taken by Sirdar Ikba! Ali Shah, an 
Afghan nobleman who holds an appointment at Edinburgh University. Rough and lacking in 
drainage and with tall, overshadowing, close-shuttered houses, the street 1s typical of an Afghanistan 
town. Owing to strong native prejudices such intimate photographs of Afghan life are rarely seen 
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tace, the most remarkable of them all. 
And this race is as distinctive in 
appearance and in character as the 
Turk or the Mongol. 

The ruling race cf Durani Afghan 
(divided into many clans) is, according 
to its own traditions, Hebraic. To 
look at (and to deal with) the Durani 
is a Hebrew of the Hebrews, a true 
son of Israel. Tracing his genealogy 
back to Kish, the father of Saul, he 
fiercely maintains that his progenitors 
were brought into Atghanistan from 
the far west (from 
Roum), and that |» 
after long years of | 
suppression he has | 
at length made | 
good. Officially he 
hates the Jew, as 
did the Israelite of 
old, but practically 
it seemed to me 
that the Jews were 
well enough treated 
in Afghanistan, only 
they were not 
numerous. There 
is much to be said 
for his claim, but 
it cannot be said 
here. The very 
name of his capital 
city—Kabu l—1s 
suggestive, and in 
spite ot his profes- 
sion ot faith as a 
strict Sunni Mahom- 
edan, there are un- 


doubted traces of 
Hebrew ritual in 
some of his religious 
observances. 


We have to re- 
member that the 
great highways for 
trade between East 
and West, which 
have been’ closed 
for five centuries 
by the Turkish occu- 
pation of Eastern © 
Europe, were inter 
mittently open fez 
at least thirty 
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AN AFGHAN SPORT 
A Sikb in the Khyber Pass with his by 
falcon, which provides one of the few 

means of sport open to hill-dwellers 


AFGHANS 


centuries before that obstruction to 
the channels of trade took place 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
we should find in all parts of Afghanis- 
tan, from the Pamirs to Persia, 
wherever they have not been displaced 
by later alien immigration, relics of 
that ancient Aryan stock that have 
never been driven out of the country 
altogether and never destroyed, nor 
that an archaic form of Persian—i.e., 
Pushtu—should be the fundamental 
language of the country. The Tayiks 
of the extreme north, 
the Kohistanis about 
Kabul, the innumer- 





ee ee able tribes and clans 


of the southern and 
western plains, all 
seem to belong to 


this original Aryan 
race, 

Herat and Kan- 
dahar, which cities 


with Kabul are the 
principal commercial 
centres of Afghanis- 
tan, are, in fact, very 
Persian in type. 
There is little to 
be said for the 
beauty of South- 
Western Afghanistan, 
where the hills give 
place to wide sterile 
plains and occasional 
sandy desert, streaked _ 
with rugged hills. 
The lower reaches of 
the Helmund River, 
including the great 
bend northward, must 
at one time have 
been bordered with 
a fair width of culti- 
vation, some of 
which is still main- 
tained by irrigation. 
There are to be seen 
the stark relics of 
cities of the old 
Kaiani kingdom, so 
withered and wilted 
the wind-driven 
sand waves that all 
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A BUSY STREET IN GHAZNI, ONCE THE CAPITAL OF AN EMPIRE 


Another photo by Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah showing the everydiy life in a main street of Ghazni, 
a town Lae feet above the sea, once the capital of a great Afghan empire. Closely-veiled 
women, turbaned Afghans of all ranks, horsemen and _ carts, mingle together in the rough , and 

steep street leading to the bazaars where the Afghan conducts his buying and selling 
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angles have been rounded off, and 


they stand as groups of rounded 
columns in the midst of the sand 
wilderness. 


The valley of Herat itself, which 
has been much belauded for its 
wealth of cultivation and picturesque 
beauty, is indeed most attractive, but 
it is narrow. and the cultivable area is 
much restricted. It is, however, 
famous for its fruit. The melons of 
Herat have been rightly famed ever 
since the first of the Turk Emperors 
of India (the Emperor Babar) wrote 
his appreciation of them in his 
inimitable diary. 


Fruit is, per- 
haps, the chief 
of those  pro- 
ductions of 


Afghanistan 
which make its 
trade with India 
worthy of men- 
tion. Grapes 
abound in the 
fruit-growing 
districts —1.e., 
Herat, Kanda. 
har, Kohistan 
and Afghan Turk 
istan; but be- 
yond the fruit 
there is little of 
indigenous manu- 
facture or growth 
to make a trade. 
The caravans of 
the north, and 
those that pass 
vy Kandahar to 
Quetta, carry the 
traffic of Central 
Asia from beyond 
the Oxus to the 
Indian markets 
at Quetta and 
Peshawar through 
Afghanistan. 
They pick up 
little on the way. 
It is curious that 
in such a wide 
extent of moun- 


; large fortunes. 
tain country 





MERCHANT OF KABUL 
Shrewd business men, many of these traders amass - 


As they claim to be of Jewish 
descent, their success is perhaps explained 
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there should be no mineral wealth 
of any significance whatever. . 

One cannot pass from the considera- 
tion of Afghanistan as a nationality 
without reference to its important 
political relationship with India. 
Afghanistan would indeed attract but 
little attention in England were it not 
that it plays a useful part in safe- 
guarding British Indian frontiers. The 
long stretch of the Hindu Kush system, 
which is the geographical backbone 
of Afghanistan, may be regarded as 
the backbone of India’s defence, 
for across its broad and many folded 
back are the only 
opportunities for 
an advance from 
High Asia India- 
wards. Afghanis- 
tan has indeed 
ever been 
regarded as the 
geographical and 
political buffer 
between High 
Asia and India, 
but past history 
has shown us that 
it is a buffer 
with certain 
physically weak 
points init, which 
have been made 
ample use of by 
countless genera- 
tions of invaders. 
It has, therefore, 
always been an 
essential feature 
in the foreign 
policy of the 
Indian Govern- 
ment that an 
independent 
Afghanistan 
should be main- 
tained as a 
friendly ally, and 
that these weak 
spots should be 
closely watched. 

The routes to 
India which have 
been most utilised 


ow 





MARKSMEN OF MERIT: AFRIDI WARRIORS IN FIGHTING KIT 


Although armed with rifles of an obsolete pattern these men have repeatedly proved themselves 


excellent marksmen. 


Stationed behind crags and boulders on the hillside, their accurate 


shooting causes great havoc to an unprepared foe. Owing to their extensive knowledge of the 
- mountains they excel in every type of guerrilla warfare 


Photo Burke Lahore 


for purposes of invasion, or of migra- 
tory tribal irruption, are those 
which, passing the Hindu Kush 
by one or two only of its many 
gateways, converge in the first instance 
on Kabul, whence there are several 
more or less open ways to India, of 
which the best known are those of 
the Khyber and the Kurram, which, 
passing through the frontier hills, lead 
straight into the Indus valley. 
When Ghazni was the capital city, in 
later times, a central route—that of 
the Gomul—was made free use of for 
intermittent raids into India, which 
sometimes reached far southward into 
the Indus valley; but the southern 
routes—i.e., those that passed from 
Herat via Kandahar, within reach of 
the Persian border—were never utilised 
until the sixteenth century, when the 


al 


great Persian robber, Nadir Shah, 
followed them into India. 

In modern days it is these routes, 
skirting the eastern borders of Persia, 
on which military attention is chiefly 
fixed. The northern routes—i.e., those 
of the Hindu Kush—might easily be 
rendered impracticable by methods 
with which the last great war (which 
taught us so much about mountain 
defence) has made us familiar. Nor 
are the central routes open to any 
force that has not the complete com- 
mand of Kandahar and Kabul. 

But the southern’ routes, via 
Kandahar and (Quetta, are certainly 
open to a comparatively small offensive 
force, acting with rapidity and vigour 
until called upon to knock at the 
gates of Quetta. It would, however, 
get no farther. 
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Afghanistan 


II. The Story of the Gates to India 
By R. W. Frazer, LL.B. 


Author of ‘‘ British India ’’ 


ROM the tenth century until the first 
F half of the eighteenth century Af- 
ghanistan formed the _ principal 
highway of the Moslem invasion of India, 
and had no separate corporate existence. 
Nadir, Shah of Persia, made _ himself 
master of Herat and Kandahar in 17309, 
and then advancing into India hastened 
the fall of the Mogul Empire. On Nadir’s 
assassination in 1747, Ahmed Khan, a 
chieftain of the Durani clan, gained the 
support of local chieftains and laid the 
foundations of the kingdom of Afghanis- 
tan. At his death, after a rule of twenty- 
six years, his sway extended from 
Peshawar to Herat, and from Kashmir to 
Sindh, practically all North-West India. 
He was succeeded by his son Timur 
who died in 1793, leaving twenty-three 
sons to contend among themselves for 
the support of the Afghan chieftains 
in efforts to gain the Ameership of 
Afghanistan and the throne of Kabul. 
From out of this fratricidal chaos Shah 
Shuja, by the aid of his minister, Fatteh 
Khan, succeeded in assuming control of 
the kingdom left by his father. 


Treachery and Murder 


The Peace of Tilsit in 1807 between 
Napoleon and the Tsar Alexander aroused 
misgivings in England as to a French 
and Russian advance towards the East 
and an invasion of India through Persia 
and Afghanistan. Envoys were accord- 
ingly sent in 1809 to conclude defensive 
alliances with Persia at Teheran, and 
Afghanistan at Peshawar. 

The alliance with Afghanistan collapsed 
in 1818, when the treacherous murder of 
the minister, Fatteh Khan, led to the 
dethronement of Shah Shuja, and as- 
sumption of the Ameership by Dost 
Mohammed, son of Fatteh Khan. 

Shah Shuja sought refuge at Peshawar, 
over which Ranjit Singh, the ruler of 
Punjab, had assumed suzerainty in 1823, 
and had afterwards, in 1834, annexed 
during an effort of Shah Shuja to regain 
Kandahar by the aid of Sikh soldiers. The 
dread of Russia’s approach towards India 
became pronounced in 1837, when Persia 
laid siege to Herat, a siege only raised 
on a threat of war. In the same year a 
Russian officer, Captain Viktewich, was 
received at Kabul Dost Mohammed, 
who would have prefered to be friendly 
with England on the one condition of the 
restoration of Peshawar to Afghanistan. 
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In order to establish what was termed 
the independence and integrity of Af- 
ghanistan, it was finally decided, towards 
the close of 1838, by the Governor- 
General, Lord Auckland, that Shah 
Shuja should be reinstated as Ameer at 
Kabul, and Dost Mohammed deposed. 
An army of some 14,000 soldiers invaded 
Afghanistan, Dost Mohammed fled to 
Bokhara, and Shah Shuja was enthroned 
as an ally and friend of England, with 
10,000 British troops to support him. 


A Tale of Disaster 


Three years later serious’ trouble 
broke out. The British Envoy-elect, Sir 
Alexander Burnes, was slain in November, 
1841, and his successor, Sir William 
Macnaghten, having been murdered in 
Ix cember on the slopes of the Siya 
Sang hills, the garrison at Kabul, of over 
4,000 fighting men and 12,000 camp 
followers, were compelled to withdraw 
from their cantonments. 

Of al] the troops who fought for their 
lives in their retreat through the snow-clad 
mountain passes, only one Englishman, 
Dr. Brydon, reached Jalalabad, half-way 
between Kabul and Peshawar, where Sir 
Robert Sale lay entrenched. <A few sepoys 
and camp followers alone among the 
natives found their way back to India, 
there to spread abroad the tale of disaster 
that had befallen the British army amid 
the passes of Khurd Kabul. 

It was not until October, 1842, that 
the British flag was again flying over 
the city of Kabul, an army of retri- 
bution having relieved General Sale at 
Jalalabad and General Nott, who had 
held out at Kandahar. Kabul was 
given over to flames, and its great 
bazaar destroyed. 

Dost Mohammed, who had surrendered 
in 1840, and had remained a prisoner in 
India, was again led back to Afghanistan 
as its acknowledged ruler, Shah Shuja 
having in the meantime been igno- 
miniously slain by his own people. 

The future of Afghanistan was by 
proclamation of October, 1842, declared 
to rest in the hands of its own people, 
who were to establish their own inde- 
pendent government, while the Indus 
and rivers of the Punjab were to be the 
future defences of India. The border 
tribes of Afghanistan and mountain 
vee were to be ‘ placed between the 

ritish army and an enemy approaching 
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from the west, if, indeed, such an enemy 
there can be.” 
On the death of Dost Mohammed, in 
1863, Afghanistan drifted into civil war 
and towards anarchy, the succession of 
his son, Shere Ali, being disputed by his 
brothers. It was not until 1868 that 
Shere Ali succeeded in establishing him- 
self at Kabul as acknowledged ruler, and 
in the following year visited Lord Mayo 
at Ambala, in hopes of securing a treaty 
of alliance. Lord Mayo promised him 
‘moral support’ and assistance with 
money and guns, and gave him an 
assurance that Russia would acknowledge 
the Oxus as the northern boundary of 
Afghanistan. This assurance was con- 
firmed in 1873, when the northern 
boundaries were determined, and Russia 
declared that Afghanistan lay outside 
her sphere of influence in that part of Asia 
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The perplexity of Shere Ali for the 
safety of his dominions was not lessened 
when, in 1876, the British advance to a 
permanent position at Quetta seemed to 
him to indicate a future advance on 
Kandahar and Herat. Shere Ali deemed 
it prudent to receive the Russian General 
Stolietoff at Kabul, and at the same time 
refused to receive a British envoy, or to 
allow one to enter his dominions, the 
result being that war against Afghanistan 
was declared in November, 1878. 

On the approach of a British army 
Shere Ali abandoned Kabul, only to 
die the following year at Balkh. His 
son, Yakub Khan, was installed, and 
by the Treaty of Gandamak a British 
envoy was received at Kabul to oversee 
the future external policy of Afghan- 
istan. Sir Louis Cavagnari and a doomed 
band of followers took up their abode 


ITS PEOPLES 


in the Residency at Kabul, and there 
they remained for five weeks before 
they met their deaths atthe hands of 
a city rabble and the treacherous soldiers 
of the Ameer. The result was inevitable. 
Within a few weeks Sir Frederick Roberts, 
who had taken a force of little over 5,000 
through the Kurram Pass, was in possession 
of Kabul, and Yakub Khan had abdicated. 

During the ensuing winter the British 
forces held the mud wall defences of 
the cantonments against the almost over- 
whelming forces of their swarming enemies, 
In July of 1880, Ab-dur-Rahman Khan, 
a grandson of Dost Mohammed, was 
proclaimed Ameer. But only a few days 
later a brigade, under General Burrows, 
was disastrously defeated at Maiwand, 
near Kandahar. The famous march of 
General Roberts, who, with a command 
of 10,000 troops, including fewer than 
3,000 Europeans, 
covered 303 miles from 
Kabul to Kandahar in 
twenty days, was 
followed by the over- 
throw of the Afghan 
army, a victory which 
afterwards gained for 
Sir Frederick Roberts 
the title of Lord 
Roberts of Kandahar. 


Efforts to define the 
frontier of Afghanistan 
towards the west were 
complicated by the 
seizure by Russia, in 
1885, of the outlying 
post of Panjdeh, and 
by subsequent nego- 
tiations obtaining the 
southern valleys to- 
wards Herat, so that 
she has now a railway 
station at Kushk, 70 
miles from Herat. Z 

In order to guard the passes which lead 
across the Hindu Kush to the Pamirs 
and Central Asia, the frontier State of 
Chitral was occupied by British troops, 
and in 1895 it was decided that a military 
force and a resident Political Agent should 
be located there. 

The year 1901 was signalised by the 
death of the Ameer Ab-dur-Rahman Khan, 
the succession of his son, Habibullah 
Khan, and the inauguration by Lord 
Curzon of a new scheme for the defence 
of India. The Trans-Indus district, in- 
eras Bannu, Peshawar, Kohat, and 
Dera Ismail Khan, was separated from 
the Punjab as a new North-West Frontier 
Province under the charge of an Agent 
to the Governor-General, and a Chief 
Commissioner. 

The Agencies of Chitral, Dir, and Swat, 
and of Khyber and Kurram valley, and 
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of the tribal country including North 
and South Waziristan were also placed 
under his charge. The policy of sub- 
stituting tribal levies for regular troops 
along the frontier advanced posts was 
carried into effect by placing the Samana 
Rifles in some of the Samana Posts, and 
the Kurram Rifles in the Kurram. 

The experiment of imposing a blockade 
instead of undertaking a costly expedition 
was tried against the raiding Mahsud 
Waziris, but it was not until a series of 
punitive expeditions had been carried into 
the Mahsud country that this tribe paid 
the fines inflicted for raids and outrages 
on British territories and subjects and re- 
stored the rifles they hadstolenor captured. 

It was, however, found that during the 
Mahsud campaign the newly-formed local 
militia deserted, taking with them their 
rifles, ammunition, and the militar 
knowledge they had gained under Britis 
officers, with the result that the 
Mahsuds were able to attack our hastily 
summoned troops under strict military 
discipline, armed with British rifles, and 
acquainted with the most advanced 
military tactics. 

In 1920 it was therefore found necessary 
to occupy the Mahsud country and sur- 
round it by a quadrilateral road suited 
for the movement of regular troops. 


Any such enclosure of the entire 
frontier tribal country would be im- 

ssible. Aid must be sought in future 
rom an extended use of aeroplanes and 
airships; armoured-cars suited for 
mountainous tracks, and improved 
communications along the frontier. 

The insecurity of the ruler of Afghanis- 
tan may be judged from. the fact that the 
Ameer Habibullah Khan was assassinated 
in February, 1919, whereon his brother, 
Nasrullah, seized the throne, only to be 
ousted on March 4th by Amanullah 
Khan, the third son of Habibullah Khan. 

His <cc2ssion was followed, in May, by 
the crossing of the Indian frontier by 
Afghan troops ani opening of hostilities, 
which continued until June, when the 
Ameer asked for an honourable peace, 
which was signed in August. 

Conversations took place at Kabul 
during 1921 between a British Mission 
and the Ameer, with a view to forming 
ties of friendship. Though Turkish and 
Bolshevist influences caused the conversa- 
tions to be prolonged, a treaty of friend- 
ship was signed at Kabul on November 22. 
It agreed that Russian consulates should 
not be allowed in certain areas, reaffirmed 
Afghanistan’s complete independence, and 
restored the privilege of importing muni- 
tions through India. 


AFGHANISTAN: FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Country 


The Independent State ot Afghanistan is an 
Asiatic country lying between India, Persia, 
and Turkistan, consisting of eight provinces, or 
districts, of Kabul, Herat, Kandahar, Afghan 
Turkistan, with Badakshan, Kafiristan, Kohistan, 
and Wakkan. 

Area about 245,000 miles. Population about 
6,380,500, Of whom about 2,200,000 are the 
ruling Duranis and the Ghilzais, Other races are 
Hazaras, Aimaks, Uzbegs, and Tajiks. 


Government 

Practically an absolute monarchy under an 
hereditary Ameer. Provinces are under governors 
(hakim), each possessing his own army. Three 
grades of nobles or chiefs: sirdars (hereditary), 
khans, and mullahs (Mahomedan priests or 
teachers). Justice is in the hands of subordinate 
officials in criminal cases, and judges (kazim) in 
Civil cases, the Koran being the legal code. 
Bribery, spoliation, and embezzlement occur 
frequently. 
Army 

Regular forces of the Ameer are said to be 
about 98,000 men (including about 20,000 mounted 
men and 400 guns), supplemented by levies in the 
provinces, Afghanistan’s military strength lies 
principally in the rugged formation of the country, 
its easily controlled mountain passes, and the 
unlimited aptitude of the natives for every form 
of guerilla warfare. They are well supplied with 
“ifles and ammunition imported .through Persia 
and now through India. oe 


Commerce and Industries: 


~ In spite of the mountainous and arid state of 
much of the country, there are many fertile plains 


and valleys, producing two harvests a year in 
most parts. Wheat, barley, peas, rice, millet, 
and maize are most important crops; the many 
fruits grown are in great abundance and are an 
important item of food both fresh and dried. 
Dried fruits are largely exported. 

An unusual variety of fat-tailed sheep, the 
tails being of enormous weight and size, occurs 
in Afghanistan, It forms the principal native 
meat food, and its tail provides a substitute for 
butter, while the wool affords the largest export 


item. Silks, felts, carpets, camel and goat hair 
articles, and sheep-skin coats are principal 
industries, 


Trade statistics 1919-1920: Exports to India, 
£1,975,000; imports from India, {£1,607,000, 
Exports and imports, Bokhara, said to be about 
4,000,000 roubles. 


Communications 

No railways, and only roads over Khyber and 
Bolan Passesto Kabul and Kandahar, respectively, 
are fit for light wheeled traffic. All merchandise 
is carried by camels or ponies on ancient trade 
routes. No navigable rivers. 


Chief Towns 
Kabul, the capital (about 150,000), Kandahar 


B53400) Herat (20,000), Ghazni (10,000), 
alalabad (5,000). 
Money 


The Kabul rupee, worth about 8d. at normal 
exchange rate, is standard currency; taxes and 
other payments are frequently made in kinu 
Rupees, three other silver coins, and two 
copper coins are minted at Kabul. Since 1920 
local currency notes, face value from 1 to 100 


Xupees, have also been in use... 
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Albania 


I. Oldest and Quaintest of Balkan Peoples 
By M. Edith Durham 


Author ot “High Albania ” 


HROUGHOUT the western half 

; of the Balkan peninsula—in 

Bosnia, Serbia, Montenegro, and 
Albania—the remains of a very early 
people are found in the _ prehistoric 
graves. They worked bronze skilfully 
and were among the earliest in Europe 
to work and use iron. Their origin is 
lost in the past. 

About 600 B.c. they were invaded 
and probably largely influenced by the 
Celts, from the north. From this 
Celto-Illyrian stock the modern 
Albanian descends. 

He is thus the 
oldest inhabitant o! 
the Balkan penin- 
sula, and the fact 
that he has survived 
the successive inva- 
sion and rule of the 
Romans, Bulgars, 
Serbs, and Turks, 
and remained Alba- 
nian, sufficiently 
proves his tenacious 
sense of nation- 
ality. No conqueror 
has succeeded in 
absorbing him. 
Consequently, 
among the Alba- 
nians we still find 
traces of some ot 
the earliest Euro- 
pean customs. 

Like the Scottish 
Highlanders, the 
Albanians were a 
tribal people. The 
tribes at an early 
date formed two 
groups, under sepa- 
rate princes. These 
groups we can still 
trace in the Ghegs 
of the north and the 
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Tosks of the south. They are one and the 
same people, speaking the same Alba- 
nian tongue. The Ghegs, however, live 
in a far more rugged land, and in the 
natural fortresses ot the mountains have 
retained some older usages than the 
Tosks of the south. 

[In the northern mountains the tribal 
system still holds its own, and in 
spite of oppressors and invaders the 
tribesmen have ruled themselves by 
ancient unwritten law and customs, 
handed down from a remote period and 


administered by 
the elders of the 
tribe in solemn 
conclave. 


The Northern 
Albanian has fur- 
ther shown his 
tenacity of purpose 
by the way large 
numbers of the 
tribesmen have 
remained faithful to 
the Roman Catholic 
Church. Albania 
was Christianised 
at a very early 
date. Scutari was 
a bishopric of the 
Patriarchate of 
Rome _ several cen 
turies before the 
pagan ‘Serbs and 
Bulgars were con- 
verted, and in spite 
of pressure brought 
to bear on them 
during the time that 
North Albania tell 
under Serb domi- 
nion in the Middle 
Ages, the North 
Albanians are 
among the very 
few of the Balkan 





INDEPENDENT FIGHTING-MEN OF SOUTHERN ALBANIA 


These Christian and Moslem bordermen of Northern Epirus are the Ulstermen of Albania. 
hundred years ago they were fighting the Turk, and recently they rose against Albania and won 


a promise of Home Rule. 


A 


The race consists of 120,000 Christians and 80,000 Moslems, and 


they are divided, according to creed, on the question of uniting with Greece 


peoples who consistently refused to join 
the Eastern Orthodox Church. 

Fach tribe has its patron saint and 
before the war, when the peasants were 
still well-to-do, they feasted this day 
magnificently, keeping ‘‘ open house ” 
to all neighbour co-religionists who 
crowded the small church to over- 
flowing, knelt outside it in long lines, 
and when the service was over até 
sheep, roasted whole on long spits, 
until they could eat no more. The 
close-fitting white national dress of the 
men, braided heavily in black, their 
scarlet sashes and silver chains, the 
quaint black dresses of the women, 
their gay handkerchiefs and ornaments, 
made a picture that is unforgettable. 

War has swept these lands and has 
left the starving population desolate, 
pillaged in turn by Montenegrin, Serb, 
Bulgar, and Austrian. But if given a 
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chance by their predacious neighbours 
the natural pluck and industry of the 
Albanian give reason to hope that in 
time he will rebuild his burnt villages 
and again raise big flocks on the rich 
mountain pastures; again crowd the 
bazaar of Scutari with livestock, cheese, 
and poultry, and have hides for export, 
and sumach to tan and dye them. 

The townsman throughout Albania 
leads a very different life from his 
pastoral compatriot. He is usually a 
skilled craftsman and works in- 
dustriously. Almost all the fine gold 
embroidery of the Balkans is Albanian 
work. The gorgeous Court dress of 
Montenegro was the creation of Albanian 
tailors. Most of the silversmiths of 
the Balkans, too, are Albanian or of 
Albanian descent. And, _ curiously 
enough, many of the designs still made 
by them resemble ornaments found in. 





PRESERVERS OFSORDER 
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and have enough feuds to last for generations. 


the prehistoric graves, so that both the 
skill and the pattern seem to be inherited 
from the ancient Illyrian. 

In every town hand-weaving 1s 
extensively practised. Silk and cotton 
and woollen goods, often of beautiful 
and complicated design, are produced. 
As is usual in many Eastern lands, the 
town houses, as a rule, stand in their 
own garden or courtyard, which is 
surrounded by a high wall. The 
inhabitants live simply enough. There 
is little furniture, no stuffy hangings, 
whitewashed walls often re-whitened, 
a boarded floor often washed, and a gay 
carpet. The Albanian can set an 
example of cleanliness to many others. 

Churches and mosques are both to 
be found jn the larger towns. After 
the Turks’ had conquered Albania at 
the end of the fifteenth century, the 


IN OLD VENDETTA VILLAGE 
of armed policemen represents the end of things. 
highlanders, living above the Adriatic village and its harbour, are accustomed to shoot at sight, 


The Malsia 


Considerably fewer than half of them die in bed. 
The lot of the new policemen may not be a happy one 


Photo H. Charles Woods 


Albanians for years prayed the help of 
Chiistian Europe, and especially of 
Venice. None came, and inthe eighteenth 
century Islam began to spread in 
Albania as in other Balkan lands. But 
the Albanian put race before religion, 
and both Christian and Moslem united 
to struggle against the Turks for in- 
dependence. Nor is the Moslem 
Albanian fanatical. He often belongs 
to the very liberal Dervish sect of the 
Bektashis. Before the plundering of 
Albania during the recent wars, it was 

pleasant sight to see the reverend 
Baba of a Bektashi monastery, with 


his great white cap and his silver ear- 
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ring, standing at the door distributing 
bread and alms to poor wayfarers. 
Mixed marriages of Christian and 
Moslem took place in spite of the orders 
of the priests, and members of both 
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THREE TROUSERED BEAUTIES OF SCUTARI 


In Seutari town, where 
Turkish trousers of silk or 
cinbroidered boleros, 

fall from head to knee 


cloth. 


sometimes be found in 
one family. Very many of the tribes 
are mixed, and Christian and Moslem 
have the same national usages. 
Old-world beliefs still lurk 
the country folk. The fear of spells, 
magic, and the baletul evil eye haunts 
many a one. “ Ore,’ or spirits which 
flash like fire at night are said to stop 
the traveller on his way, and_ the 
Shtriga, ot witchwoman, can make 
herself small like a fly, crawl through 
the keyhole, and suck her victim's 
blood. Perhaps the malaria-carrying 
mosquito is the origin of this belief. 
Folklore has usually some solid basis. 
Though higher education is lacking, 
yet hereditary lore, handed down 


tehigions can 


among 


Moslem aud Christian Albanians mingle, 
Silken also 
with a huge many-colourcd 
and serve the purpose of the Moslem veil 
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al) towns.vomen wear large, loose, 
their Jong-sleeved che niuses, over which are 
Outdoors, all hide their taces in robes that 


through generations, fills many gaps. 
There are peasants in Albania who can 
work cures of certain discases and of 
simple disorders, and there may be met 
with native surgeons who are very 
skilful. They can pertorm operations. 
and they understand antiseptic treat- 


inent. Indeed, this seems to have been 
practised in Albania before it was 
known in England. Wounds were 


treated with raki instead of being 
washed with water as tar back as any 
memory or record goes. A_ clever 
peasant surgeon will even mend a 
broken skull by seplacing the bene by 
portions of ground shell 

Evil spirits are most active in March, 
and then mothers tie garlic round their 
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HANDSOME GIRLS OF THE NEW ROMANY. STRAIN 


They have nothing in common with gipsies of Hindu origin, being descendants of Rumanians who 


settled on the Pindus range, and were broken and driven mto a wandering way of life. 


This 


picturesque, new Romany folk is hard-working, and famiilics generally pick up so good a living 
in the mountains and valleys of A!tbania that few care to return to Rumania 


Photo 


childrens necks to protect them. 
Mother has many other things to do 
also. She has to make the coarse 
maize bread, and bake it on the hearth 
under an iron cover upon which the 
hot wood-ash 1s piled. She saves the 
wood-ash carefully and uses it in place 
of soap with which to wash the clothes, 
which come out beautifully clean. 
The maize is ground in primitive little 
water-mills with wooden turbine wheels, 
built over every torrent. Mother also 
weaves the thick woollen stuff and takes 
it to the fulling mill where two heavy 
wooden mallets, worked by water- 
power, pound and beat it into a thick 
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Underwood & Underwood 


felt. And she plaits the black braid 
with which to trim it. The fire on 
the hearth seldom goes out. It 
banked up at might. When the last 
male of a house dies the women 
extinguish the fire as sign of mourning. 

Rivers in some places are still crossed 
on inflated sheep skins or in big dug-out 
tree trunks. | 

Such has been country hfe. The 
reason it has been so primitive 1s be- 
cause, under Turkish rule the Albanians 
could only obtain anv education by 
great difficulty and often risk. 

The Albanian language, as spoken 
trom the plains of Kossovo to the Gulf 
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CROWNED SHEPHERDESS AND HER STRAW-BUILT COT 

She is already earning money, as her silver crown and belt jewelry show, but she has yet to cover 
ue with silver coins. By her quaint face wrapping she seems a Moslem girl, but perhaps 

In any case, she can soon 


her tog 
she is a Christian, and can explain it as a defence against evil spirits. | 
be purchase.] for marriage by one of her tribesmen in the hills above Valona 
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EPIROTE GIRLS OF THE DISPUTED SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS 


‘They come from the old Doric stock of Northern Epirus, and, in spite of their fine Albanian costume, 

they speak Greek and want to make their land Greck. Their race, still living round the ruins of 

Dodona, produced, under Pyrrhus, the last great fighting-men of old Greece ; and, under Byron, 
the first fine fighting-men of new Greece 





of Arta, has puzzled philologists. It is Christian or Moslem,*clings with an 
neither Greek nor Slav. It has a_ affection and tenacity which has some- 
rather complicated Aryan grammar, _ thing of the heroic. 

and has as its bedrock, doubtless, the In vain have Serb, Greek, and Turk 
tongue of the ancient Illyrian, the tried to destroy it. Serb and Monte- 
speech of Alexander the Great's negrin have annexed thousands of 
Macedonian. For Strabo, writing in Albanians and never permitted them to 
the first century A.D., tells us that both have a school or print a paper in their 
peoples spoke the same language. To own tongue. The Christian Albanians 
this language the Albanian, whether of the south belong to the Eastern 
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The Tosks, or southern clansmen, are distinguished by the fez from Greek Albanians, and by the 
fustinella, or pleated kilt, from the trousered northerner. Roadless highlands have separated the 
Tosks of the south and the Ghegs of the north of Albania for ages 





-NEW BLACK WATCH OF THE OLDEST OF HIGHLANDS 
The southern tribes, broken by Moslems, were reduced to feudal state under strong-handed lords, 
When their chiefs were not warring, order prevailed, but some of the best fighting-men now form 
a kind of Black Watch, like that which maintained order in Scottish Highlands 


Photo, H Charles Woods 
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THE HORSE THAT DOES THE WORK OF A RAILWAY 
Being a confused mass of mountains, torn by flooding torrents, Albania is a land in which nearly 
everything is conveyed on the back of a pack-horse. As the highlander likes something on which 
he can ride to battle as well as to market, he contemns the mule and worships the horse 


Photo. H. Charles Woods 
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ALBANIAN BOATMEN ON LOVELY LAKE SCUTARI 


Lying between the Albanian highlands and Montenegrin mountains, the great lake of Scutari has 
lost its Turkish, Clyde-built war fleet which was the funniest naval show on carth. There remain 
only its natural beauty, perhaps unequalled in Europe, and its pirate-like boatmen, in seatless boats 


Photo, Grego: ius Brown 
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ALBANIA & THE ALBANIANS 


Orthodox Church, and here a Greek 
bishop once even excommunicated the 
Albanian language, and priests taught 
that it was useless to pray in Albanian, 
as Christ does not understand it. 

The Turk punished with fifteen years: 
imprisonment anyone who taught the 
forbidden language or printed it, but the 
indomitable Albanian printed his books 
abroad and smuggled them in with 
difficulty and danger. He took 
advantage, too, of foreign aid. Italy 
and Austria, both intent on annexing 
Albania, started rival schools in the 
north, for propaganda purposes, with 
which the Turks dared not interfere. 
The Albanian learned—and_ remained 
Albanian. When he could afford it, he 
finished his education in Vienna or 
Paris. Many students were trained at 
Robert College by the Americans. 

There have been martyrs to the 
national cause. But at length it has 
triumphed. The Albanian people have 
at Jast been granted independence in 


a part of the lands once theirs. Since the 
early part of 1920 they have been free 
to elect their own government and to 
reconstruct the land which, since 1914, 
has been overrun by seven armies. 
All Europe is reconstructing. Few 
lands with such slender resources have 
done more in the time to show a 
passionate desire to learn and _ to 
develop on national lines. 

In two years no fewer than 528 schools 
have been opened. The towns have 
been cleaned up. Small hospitals have 
been opened. The post carries letters 
safely through the land. A’ smart 
gendarmerie has been organized. Public 
safety is ensured, and order reigns every- 
where. Those of us who knew the land 
in Turkish days rub our eyes and can 
scarce believe them. 

If enthusiasm were enough there could 
be no doubt of Albania’s future. The 
will and the enthusiasm are there. The 
question is, what are Albania’s resources? 
Her first and most pressing need is 





BUSY DURAZZO AND HER GIFT FROM OLD ROME 


Captured by the Austrians and taken from them by the Italians, the little Albanian port of Durazzo, 

with its picturesque medlev of Moslems and Christians, is the key to the highlands. [rom it still 

runs the great Roman highway to the East, by Flbassan and Ochrida, tapping the bridle path trade 
of both northern and southern highlanders 
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MOUNTAINS 


in the roadless highlands of Northern Albania these huge-wheeled ox-trollies are the farmer’s 


alternative to the pack-horse. 


of carriage. The 


Outside a few large towns they were, until lately, the only form 
uge wheels and boardless, massive framework survive on tracks on which no 


ordinary cart could live for long. The stakes are useful in hay-carrying 
Photo. Gregorius Brown 


to have her trontiers recognized by the 
Powers, and so guaranteed that the 
country tmay be spared the constant 
drain and expense of defending them. 
That done, Albania has much that 
can be developed. All the plain land, 
and much of the lower slopes of the 
hills, is highly fertile, and even with 
the present primitive implements and 
methods of cultivation, corn, maize, 
tobacco, the vine, and the olive flourish, 
as well as every kind of fruit and 
vegetable. Any capital sunk in draining 
the water-logged land at the mouths of 
the chief rivers would soon repay itself 
by increasing the arable land, and 
would also destroy the malaria which 
is bred in swamps. The mountain 
pastures are excellently adapted tor 
sheep, goats, and cattle. But the 
thousands ot beasts looted by the 
enemy need replacing. The breeding 
of a race of little horses, very good 
mountain climbers, with a dash of the 
Arab in them. was formerly one of 
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Albania s assets. Here, again, war has 
deplenished the stock. 

The mineral wealth of the land is net 
at present well investigated. There 
are copper and lignite near Scutari and 
Koritza. Asphalt has for many years 
been mined at Selenitza, near Valona, 
and petroleum is reported in the same 
district. Silk, linen, and hemp are 
grown and manutactured in small 
quantities for local use. Scutari has a 
smal] export of caviare and dried fish. 

Lastly, Albania has her magnificent 
mountain scenery as beautiful as any 
in Europe, and as yet unexploited, and 
awaiting the traveller who does not 
mind roughing it a bit and finds a 
pleasure in the unbeaten track. There 
are mountains to be climbed known 
as yet only to the herdsman. There are 
trout in the mountain streams, snipe 
and woodcock in the marshes, and wild 
boar in the forests. The Albanian 
Alps only need to be known to become 
one ot the “ playgrounds of Europe.” 
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Albania 


II. Growth of the Foundling State of Europe 
By H. T. Montague Bell 


Editor of ‘‘The Near East’’ 


ESCENDANTS ot the first Aryan 
D immigrants, and of the Illyrians, 
Thracians, or Epirotes of classical 
times, the Albanians are the most ancient 
race in South-Eastern Europe. The same 
well-marked division which partitioned 
the country in early days between the 
kingdoms of Illyria and Molossia 1s to 
be found to-day in the River Shkumb (the 
route of the Vza Egnatia, the great 
Roman artery between East and West), 
dividing the two main sections of the 
population. 

But, in spite ot differences among 
themselves of religion, dialect, and social 
institutions, the Albanians have always 
maintained a race-~as distinct from a 
national—consciousness, and are clearly 
marked off from other 
races and nations of 
the Balkan Peninsula. 

Their country has 
been overrun in turn 
by Celts, Romans, 
Goths, Serbs, Bulgars, 
Venetians (on the 
coast-line), and Turks, 
but the people have 
preserved through all 
the ages their individu- 
ality, their language, 
customs, and _ tradi- 
tions. 

It is this negative 
racial tenacity in their 
mountain fastnesses 
rather than any posi- 
tive contribution to 
history that invests 
the Albanians with 
importance to-day 
when the principle of 
nationality appears at 
last to be coming into 
its own. 

Under the Roman 
Empire modern 
Albania was divided 
between the three 
rovinces of Dalmatia, 
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facedonia, and 
Epirus. In the fourth 
centu A.R., on the 


artition of that 

mpire, Albania was 
included in the Eastern 
or Byzantine Empire, 
the northern portion 
of the country falling 
within the province of 
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Dyrrachium (Durazzo), and the southern 
in the province of Nicopolis. 

For the next ten centuries Albanian 
history is for the most part a record of 
successive invasions. Following the Goths 
in the fourth and fifth centuries came the 
Slavs in the north and the Bulgars in 
the south. In the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries Sicilian kings of the 
House of Anjou held sway in Central 
Albania, but in 1331 Stephen Dushan 
incorporated the whole country in his 
great Serbian Empire. 

The brief period of native rule that 
ensued both for Northern and Southern 
Albania was the prelude of the Turkish 
invasion early in the fifteenth century. 
The process of absorption by the 
Ottoman Empire was 
relieved by the heroic 
struggle of the north- 
erners under George 
Castriotis (Skander- 
beg). Taken at an 
early age to Constan- 
tinople as a hostage 
for his father John 
Castriota, the Lord of 
Croia, George Cas- 
triotis had gained the 
favour of Sultan 
Murad II. and com- 
manded a Turkish 
army in Asia Minor 
when only eighteen 
years old. In 1443 he 
was sent at the head 
of another Turkish 
army against the 
King of Hungary, 
but on being defeated 
withdrew to Albania, 
took possession of his 
native Croia, and was 


proclaimed Chief of 
the League of the 
Albanian Peoples. For 
more than twenty 
years he proved 
victorious over the 
Turks in. a number 


of campaigns. 

The year after the 
Sultan Mohammed II. 
had abandoned the 
attempt to conquer 
Albania, Skanderbeg 
died, bequeathing his 
realm to the Venetian 
Republic as the only 


ALBANIA, THE FOUNDLING STATE 


authority available that could hope to 
withstand the Turk. Twelve years later 
the conquest of Albania by the Turks 
was complete, with the exception of the 
most mountainous districts and _ the 
Venetian possessions of Durazzo, Antivari, 
and Dulcigno. 

But although Turkish supremacy was 
established over the country, the degree 
of administrative control exercised was 
slight. Rivalry between the different 
clans was encouraged with a view to 
keeping Albania as a whole weak. In 
course of time this policy defeated its 
purpose by allowing individual chiefs to 
concentrate power in their own hands. 

In 1760 Bushat Pasha of Scutari started 
an hereditary pashalik that survived until 
1830; and about the same time Ali of 


Albanians until the national aspirations 
of their Balkan neighbours threatened 
encroachments more to be dreaded than 
the nominal suzerainty of the Turk. 

By the Treaty of Berlin (1878) 
the punishment ‘meted out to Turkey 
involved the surrender of two Albanian 
towns to Montenegro. An Albanian 
League was formed to resist the cession 
of territory, and for more than a year 
made good their cause in the field. A 
compromise was effected in 1880 at the 
intervention of Great Britain ; the towns 
in dispute remained Albanian, and an 
Albanian coast town was handed over 
to Montenegro in their stead. 

The League was forcibly suppressed by 
Turkey, only to be revived the next year 
in order to resist the transfer to Greece 
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In the background is the custom-house of Valona ; 
upon Tosk highlanders are strange coats and parts of seamen’s foul-weather dress. 
results of Italy’s use of Valona as a naval station, 


OF CIVILIZATION ENTERS THE HIGHLANDS 
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Tepelen made himself Bey of his native 
place; he was subsequently appointed 
Pasha of Janina, and for the next thirty- 
four years maintained an independent 
existence with some measure of European 
prominence. His aggressions made him 
master over Southern Albania, Epirus, 
and Thessaly, and ultimately brought 
him into conflict with the Turks. 

Al Pasha’s tyrannous rule not only 
broke up the old feudal system of tribal 
chiefs in Central and Southern Albania, 
but it also sowed the first seeds of a 
national consciousness in Albania, owing 
to the number of Albanian troops that 
he raised to fight in his latter years 
against the Turk. This consciousness, 
however, remained quiescent amqng the 
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of certain Albanian territorv in the south, 
From that date until 1908, the year of 
the Young Turk movement, Albanian 
history was concerned with domestic 
feuls rather than international affairs. 
The Young Turkish programme was: 
enthusiastically received by both the 
Moslem and the Christian inhabitants of 
Albania, but disillusionment soon followed 
when the Young Turks made a start on. 
the Albanians with their policy of 
Turkification. For three-years, 1909 to_ 
1912, Northern Albania was in revolt.: 
Central and Southern Albania remained 
quiet, and were able to gauge the trend 
of the Young Turks’ policy when their 
newly established national schools were 
suppressed. Early in 1912 the rebellion 
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in the north broke out again on a 
more organized scaJe—the Albanians 
occupied Uskub and threatened Salonika. 
The Turkish Government, finding itself 
compelled to surrender to their demands, 
romised autonomy. A Central Albanian 
Co aintee sitting mainly at Elbasan and 
Koritza, was formed, and declaring its 
neutrality in the Balkan War appealed to 
the Powers for the recognition of 
Albania’s independence. On November 
28th, 1912, a congress ot Albanian 
notables at Valona proclaimed the inde- 
yendence of Albania, with Ismail Kemal 
3ey as President. On December 2oth the 
Powers, during Balkan-Turkish peace nego- 
tiations, recognized autonomous Albania. 
With the resumption of hostilities, how- 
ever, in lebruary, 1913, the Greek forces 
captured Janina, and when the Treaty of 
London was signed on May 30th, 1913, 
the question of the settlement of Albania 
was reserved for the future decision of 
the Powers. A commission was sent out 
to fix the boundaries of the new State. 


A Six Months’ Ruler from Germany 


The question of a ruler of the new 
Albama was settled by the Powers in 
favour of Prince William of Wied, who 
landed at Durazzo on March 7th, 1914; 
but in six months he had not been able 
to go beyond that town, and he fled the 
country on September 4th as a result of 
the Great War. Hus brief rule was marked 
by a struggle between Albanians and 
Greeks in the south for the possession ot 
WNoritza, and clan fighting between Essad 
Pasha and Ismail Kemal Bey, rival 
members of the Albanian Government. 


ALBANIA : 
The Country 


Independent State (native name Skypanie) ol 
the Balkans on the Adriatic Sea lying between 
Yugo-Slavia (Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes) and Greece, Area about 11,000 square 
miles, and population, estimated on boundaries 
settled by League of Nations in 1921, about 
850,000, 


Government 


Albania is nominally a constitutional monarchy. 
the place of the sovercign being taken for the 
present by a Council of four Regeats, representing 
the four reilgious divisions of the population. 
Orthodox Mahomedan, Bektashi (or Protestant) 
Mahomedan, Orthodox Christian, and Roman 
Catholic. The Regents, with the Cabinet, form a 
Superior Council of State, acting in an advisory 
capacity. The executive authority is vested in a 
Cabinet, under a Prime Minister, who is appuinted 
by the Regents. Parliament consists of a single 
Chamber, the deputies being elected on the basis 
of one to 12,000 inhabitants on the double 
election system—ie , through electoral colleges. 


Commerce and Industries 


Much of the country is uncultivated, the greater 
art being mountainous and wild, except the very 
ertile districts along the Adriatic coast and 
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On entering the war on the Allied side, 
Italy established a claim to Albania, and 
while the Austrians were in possession of 
the north, her troops, based on Valona, 
occupied the south. But difficulties 
with the Albanians, and the far-sighted- 
ness of a new Ministry in Rome, prompted 
Italy to conclude a treaty with the 
Tirana Government, which recognized 
the complete independence of Albania, 
while acknowledging the special interests 
of Italy in the country. 


New Possibilities of National Growth 


In December, tg2o0, Albania was ad- 
mitted as a member of the League of 
Nations. Trouble with the Serbians on 
her northern frontier, and with the 
Greeks in the south, caused her to submit 
her differences with her neighbuurs to 
the Council of the League, and in August, 
1921, it was announced that she was to 
be confirmed in her 1913 boundaries, 
with shght modifications in the north 
and north-east to meet the Serbian 
objections. 

Until 1913 Albania had never been a 
single State, and the experiment of those 
days was too brief to allow any rehable 
opinion to be formed as to her capacity 
for self-government. The end of the 
Great War found her split up into no 
fewer than six different sections, but the 
national sense had been quickened, and 
given freedom from outside intrigue, the 
Albanians are confident that under the 
new order they will enjoy for the first time 
in their national history the advantages 
of an enlightened and _— progressive 
administration under electoral control. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


round Koritza, and also part of the central 
plateau. ‘Tobacco, wool, and olive oil are chief 
products, flocks and herds providing main 
subsistence of the people. 


No national currency. 


Communications 


No railways and no roads in Central Albania. 
Military roads made by the Italians in the south, 
and also one in north, connecting Durazzo 
and Tirana with Alessio and Scutari. Boyana is 
only navigable river. Vive seaports on Adriatic. 


Religion and Education 


About one-third of population are Christian 
(Roman Catholic and Orthodox), and two-thirds 
Mahomedan. Education under Turks was 
severcly restricted, but has been greatly enlarged 
since independence was proclaimed. Only one 
school, a [Protestant girls’ school at Koritza, 
opened in 1891, was able to keep open without 
interruption, Since r9r2, no fewer than 528 
schools have opened 


Chief Towns 


Provisional capital, Durazzo (5,000); Scutari 
(32,000); Elbasan (13,000); Tirana (£2,000) ; 
Argyrokastron (12,000) ; Koritza (8,000) ; Valona 
(6,500). 
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Algeria 
I. The Dwellers in the Garden of Allah 
By A. MacCallum Scott, M.a., Mp. 


Author of “Barbary: The Romance of the Nearest East’’ 


LGIERS, say the Arabs, is like 
A a diamond set in emeralds. 


The terraces of its white walls © 


and flat roofs rise in a pyramid up the 
steep hillside, that looks eastward 
over the far-stretching bay to the 
distant violet and snowpatched peaks 
of the Dyjurdjura Mountains. It is 
embosomed in the vivid greenery of 
palms and orange and lemon groves, 
from the midst of which, like outlying 
pearls, peep the 
domes ‘and 
Moorish arches of 
palaces and villas. 

This is the 
sight that meets 
one approaching 
from the sea. A 
few fishing boats, 
dotted over the 
surface of the bay, 
with long, raking, 
lateen sails, re- 
call vividly the 
swift hawk-like 
pirate craft which 
used to swoop 
out from this lair, 
and earned for 
Algiers the name 
of the Scourge of 
Christendom. But 
it is in Europe 
that one lands. 
The harbour itself, 
with its trim 
goods sheds and 
custom house, 1s 
of Europe. 

The promenade, 
which runs like a 
high terrace above 
the harbour, with 





PREPARED FOR THE SLAVE TRADE 


Many a rich Moslem of Algeria dodges the law 
forbidding traffic in slaves by buying this kind 


houses, is of the type that you may see 
in every capital in Europe. And from 


“it the visitor drives over a well-paved 


street, along which electric cars are 
running, through a boulevard which 
might be Paris. 

All around are ladies in Paris 
costumes and dapper business men. In 
the arcades on either side luxurious 
shops display a wealth of beautiful 
ware. In front of the cafés chairs and 
little marble tables 
invade the pave- 
ment, and com- 
fortable citizens 
sit sipping their 
coffee. Surely 
Yrance has con- 
quered. This is 
not Africa, but 
New France. 

But turn up one 
of the narrow 
passages that lead 
off this Parisian 
boulevard. Imme- 
diately we are in 
another world. It 
is as if we had 
been transported 
by enchantment 
to the Bagdad 
of Haroun §al- 
Raschid of the 
“Arabian Nights.” 
We are lost in the 
labyrinthine — gal- 
leries of a human 
hive. The mystery, 
the glamour of the 
East surrounds us, 
Fantastic figures 
stream past, un- 
heedingly jostling 


or of black girl, first for his harem, and then, as ae : 
its long ’ regular she grows old, for household work us, living their 
facade of tall Photo, Godté own lives,pursuing 
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FAIR TYPE OF DESERT 


Photo, Crété 


their inscrutable occupations, oblivious 
of the call of Western civilization a 
hundred yards away. 

Closely-veiled women, shrouded in 
spotless white, flit past like shadows. 
Others, less scrupulously veiled, loll 
about in doorways imvitingly open. 
Arabs in turbans and robes of purple 
and fine linen stalk past with the 
stately stride thelr ancestors acquired 
in the Desert. Moors, with gorgeously 
embroidered waistcoats and voluminous 





ENCHANTRESS 


Bemg bred from negress captives by nomad Shawia mountaineets, 

the Ouled Nail tribe often produces fine Berber-like offspring, 

such as this highlv-prized beauty, decorated in Berber silver- 
work, golden coins, and many rich bracelets 
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trousers gathered in 
at the ankle, long-haired 
Jews, Kabyle workmen, 
Mozabite traders, 
Biskra water - carriers 
and scavengers, and 
broadly-smiling negroes 
of all shades complete 
the throng. 

The houses in the 
native quarter of Algiers 
are built on a_e steep 
hillside, and seem to 
rise on each other's 
shoulders, not in regular 
terraces, but huddled in 
accordance with all the 
irregularities of the site. 
The tiny passages be- 
tween them mount the 
hillside like flights of 
stairs. They are quite 
impervious to horse or 
even mule traffic, but 
strings of little donkeys, 
laden with panniers, 
clamber nimbly up them. 
The houses overhang 
perilously on either side, 
the upper storeys being 
supported by long 
buttressing beams 
springing out at a sharp 
angle from the wall. 

The shops of the 
native quarter have 
little in common with 
the magnificent em- 
poriums in the French 
quarter. They are mere 
booths. Under the Turks 
it was dangerous for 
any trader to show signs 
of prosperity, and the air of secrecy 
and mystery which broods over the 
town is due to the instinct to conceal 
wealth and worldly possessions. 

A vast business may be conducted 
from a dark little cave, which seems a 
mere hole in the wall. The shopkeepers 
are a race of troglodytes. At the tailor’s 
there is no room for trying on a 
garment in the shop. The customer 
stands out in the middle of the 
street, and the vendor, with many 
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A DANGEROUS BEAUTY IN SULLEN MOOD 

She has stood, until weary of attracting attention, by a wall in Biskra, this geisha ot the Sahara 

with her hard-won dowry of gold and silver adorning her person. She can sing Arab love-songs, 

play flute, hautboy, and zither, and dance more seductively than girls of any other tribe. Her skill 

in making cigarettes and coffee is tamous, and all her charms and accomplishments are for hire 
Photo, Crété 
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PICTURESQUE NOOK IN THE STREET OF THE ROYAL KASBAH 
Above the white cascade of houses, mosques, and palaces, which is cliff-built Algiers, rises the Kasbah, 
the Moorish castle of the piratic old Deys. It is now a French barracks, but native life still centres, 
in a fine play of colour framed and dappled with white, by the old seat of power which serves as a 
grim reminder of the days,when warfare and strife reigned supreme A x 
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WOMEN OF THE HAREM SHOPPING IN CLIMBING ALGIERS 


Many Moslem ladies are famous for the perfection of their figures. Centuries of successful piracy 

enabled the leading Algerians to capture or purchase tens of thousands of European and Georgian 

girls of beauty, but in their outdoor dress, designed to conceal all their charms, the belles of Algiers 
resemble white toads standing on their hind feet 


Photo, Crété 
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HALF-BREED SPAHI CAVALRYMAN OF THE SAHARA 


As the coastland sharpshooters of Algeria could not stand the fighting life in the southern Desert 

a camel corps was formed of the Berber-negro stock of the Desert oases. Born and bred between 

the furnace sun and oven-hot sand, these men who were in the old days coloured serfs of the white 
slave-raiding Tuaregs have mastered their old masters 
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ONE OF THE BEST AND MOST FEARLESS HORSEMEN IN THE WORLD 


When the white-skinned Berber of the Desert, with a face of the European kind, is turned into a 

loyal Spahi cavalryman it is hard to find a better soldier. Over his own sands, on a mount of his 

choosing, he can outride or wear down even the Arab. With men of this sort, his famous Numidian 
cavalry, Hannibal] broke the Roman legions in the Punic Wars 


Photo, Donald McLeish 
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DANCING SIRENS OF THE OULED NAIL 
Born in the Ziban oases, south of Biskra, these girls wander 
from Tripoli to Tangier, and gaining, by dancing and love 
affairs, gold coins enough to make a_breast-plate, they 

return and marry, in high honour, their own tribesmen 


Photo T.C. Hvam 


exclamations of admiration, fits it on, 
giving it a pat here and a tug 
there. The neighbours join in with 
hints and suggestions, and the traffic 
is held up till the bargain is completed. 
Allah did not make hurry! 
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' The barber and the dentist 

and the protessional letter- 
writer pursue their avocations 
on the pavement. At the 
entrance of many of the 
caves sits the craftsman 
plying his hereditary craft— 
stitching, cobbling, soldering 
tin, or mending musical 
instruments. The air is 
heavy with the indescribable 
odour of the East—a com- 
pound of spices, aromatics, 
cookery, and dust-heaps. 

The native coffee - house, 
café maure, 1s merely a bare 
room with a few benches 
about it, and a stove at 
the end. The frequenters 
squat on the benches or on 
the floor, or on straw mats 
out on the cobble stones in 
front of it. The coffee is 
thick and black and sweet 
as syrup, and they sip it 
from little cups, with long 
intervals for contemplation. 
Some are intent on games of 
cards, dominoes, or chess. 

Up on the wider space, 
near the Kasbah, the citadel 
and palace of the former 
Deys of Algiers, there is a 
small market square, where 
fruit and cast-off clothing 
are displayed. Here may be 
seen one of the oldest and 
most familiar sights of the 
East. In a corner a large 
group are gathered round 
an aged, _half-blind Arab 
storyteller or orator, who 
sits cross-legged and tells his 
tale with great unction and 
dramatic effect. 

The prosperous merchant 
drops his newspaper and 
squats down in the circle. 
What is it that holds the 
in such rapt attention ? 
Does he tell of the days of the 
Christian slaves? Is it doctrine or 
politics, or history, or mere idle and 
amusing tales? Do the Thousand and 
One Nights thus live again? The 
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ALGERIA: A BEJEWELLED BEAUTY OF THE KABYLES 


To face page 72 Photo, Crét 
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OULED NAIL BEGINNING HER STRANGE DANCE OF PASSION 
Shameless and attractive, and as learned in all the arts of love as Cleopatra, the dancing-girl from 


the Sahara will perform in the open street, in the pasha’s harem, or in the native café. 


This dancer 


is beginning her career, and is only about thirtecn years of age, for she wears few golden coins 
Photo, Crété 


natives are largely illiterate, and this 
is their newspaper, their political 
pamphlet, their novel. So the ancient 
memories and traditions of the race 
are kept alive. 

The Moorish houses are singularly 
non-European. They offer nothing 
but blank, precipitous, and sometimes 
overhanging walls to the gaze of the 
passer-by. There is no externa! 
decoration. There are no windows. 
only a few narrow grated loopholes. 
The door is the door of a fortress or 
a prison. And, indeed these houses 
of mystery are both prison and _tor- 
tress, a prison to the veiled women, 
and a fortress against European 
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influence. It 1s only the back of the 
house that we see from without; 
the decorative facade is all turned 
within. Like a shell, it is rough 
without, but within are all the exquisite 
rainbow tints of mother-of-pearl. 

In the centre of all is a square 
court, paved with marble or tiles, 
with a fountain rippling continuously, 
and perhaps an orange tree, the dark 
green ot the foliage lit up by golden 
globes. Right round the court runs 
an arcade of Moorish arches, supported 
by delicate pillars. From this the 
public rooms and offices open. An 
upper gallery similarly arcaded, and 
with a wooden balustrade of intricate 


THE SUGARY LURE OF THE MOORISH COFFEE TAVERN 


Founded in tts present torm by Moorish fugitives from Spain, the coffee tavern has spread from 
Algiers to the Sahara. It attracts and holds ioafers of all classes, usually remarkable by their obesity. 
Over a charcoal fire the coffee decoction is thrice whipped off the boil and sugared into a thickish syrup 
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arabesque pattern, also 
runs right round the 
square. From it open 
the private apartments. 
The walls, where visible, 
are generally encrusted 
with lustrous and 
brilliantly-coloured tiles. 

As the houses rise in 
terraces up the steep 
hillside, each flat roof 
affords a view of the 
harbour and the bay, 
and the more distant 
prospect of the Medi- 
terranean or the 
Djurdiura Mountains. 
There is no busy strect 
scene to view, tor the 
tortuous alleys burrow, 
like tunnels or galleries 
in an ants nest, far 
below the overhanging 
roofs. Here is the 
woman’s realm. Here is 
all the world they know. 
From here they listen 
to the distant hum of 
traffic and watch the 
great ships come and go 
in a world that is beyond 
their ken. 

In Turkish times the 
roofs were strictly 
reserved for the women. 
They took the air here. 
they enjoyed the fresh- 
ness of the evening 
breeze, they climbed 
over the parapets, and passing from 
roof to roof visited their female friends. 
The system lent itself to intrigue, for 
nothing was easier than for the bold lover 
to disguise himself in female attire and 
to thread his way through the maze of 
roofs, under the guidance of some old 
hag bribed by mistress and lover a‘ike 

Many a time he found the adven 
ture as perilous as Leander found the 
crossing of the Hellespont. The tra- 
ditional literature of the people is full 
of romantic stories of such adventures 
of the kind so well known to Western 
readers through the “ Arabian Nights ” 
tales. Moreover, this custom throws a 
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TAR-BRUSHES THAT BLACKEN OLD BARBARY 


This young negro mother and her piccaninny are weapons of 
destiny. Negress slaves in the harcmn have changed the former 
governing Arab stock into weak-minded blackamoors. 

blooded Arab is becoming increasingly scarce in Algeria 
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The pure- 
Photo, Crété 


somewhat interesting light upon the 
Bible story of David and Bathsheba. 

The veil and all that it implies with 
regard to the seclusion of women is 
one of the most powerful of social 
institutions, and it is one of the most 
formidable barriers between the two 
races in North Africa. It is not merely 
an incidental custom or freak ot 
fashion, like a fez or a bowler hat. 

It is the symbol of a whole system 
of social life and ethics, utterly alien 
to us. It is futile to measure it by 
our European standards and to dismiss 
it as a badge of sex inferiority and 
the degradation of family lite; even 





MISTRESSES IN ALL ARTS OF FASCINATING MEN 
Mulatto girls of the Ouled Nails are works of art. Their hair and cycebrows are dyed blue-black. 


Their carmine lips and red nails are, like their picturesque coifs and rich and varied jewelry, 
additions to the tar-brush tint of skin. The cigarette is but an item in their sophisticated charms 





NOMAD MAID OF THE MILL PREPARING COUSCOUS 
She pours the barley through a hole in the upper stone, which she turns by means of the stick. The 
grain is cooked with mutton, honey, and a variety of things to form the national dish, couscous 
| , Photos, A, Bougault 
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so, an Arab might talk about our 
social customs, if they were to be 
measured by his standards. 

Just as Japan has its Yoshiwara, 
the resort of the geishas, so Algiers 
has its Kattaroudjie. An even more 
remarkable street of this character 
exists in the Desert town of Biskra, 
the street of the Ouled Nails. The 
Ouled Nails are a tribe in 
the Aurés Mountains, whose 
women are the hereditary 
geisha of the Desert. They 
come down to the towns 
to earn their dowry and 
return to resume the veil, 
and settle down to married 
life in their mountain homes. 

In this quarter may be 
seen the Moorish dances, the 
more exotic danse du ventre, 
and the so-called Andalusian 
fandango. This latter orgy, 
as the name indicates, is 
more in accordance with 
European conceptions, a 
dance of menads_ and 
corybantes, a display of 
violent motion and_ tossing 
limbs. The others are as 
alien as the camel, the 
cactus, and the palm tree. 
They are full of the subtle 
seduction of the East They 
are like an opium eater's 
dream. The difference is 
that between drugs and 
wine. 

Most alien to our ears of 
all the sounds of Algiers is 
the native music. Through- 
out Europe music is an inter- 
national language. It makes 
its direct appeal to the 
emotions independently of 
all differences of language 
race, custom, and religion. 
But here in Africa even 
the music is in a different 
idiom. It is something 
more primitive than the 
immemorial civilizations of 
Asia which _ still hold 
North Africa in their grip— 
something that springs 





TROUSERED JEWESS OF ALGIERS 

The women of the richest race in French Africa are famous 

for their voluptuous figures. 
with gay, Persian-like trousers, fly-flappers, quaint puttees, 

painted eyebrows and lips, they ree 


out of the savage black heart of 
Africa itself, beyond the Desert. 

The basis of this weird music 
would seem to be the tom-tom, or 
African drum. The range of stringed 
or flute music is limited to a few 


notes, which are repeated over and 
over again. -In our ears this music 
is almost the negation of 


music— 
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Made up in harem fashion, 


of heavy scents 
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dull, uninteresting, crude, monotonous. 
In fact, it is not tonic, but rhythmic. 
But it exercises a powerful spell 
upon the natives. Packed audiences 
will sit and listen in ecstasy to this 
thrumming and drumming. The atmo- 
sphere vibrates with the reiteration 
of rhythmic beat, and the listeners are 
swayed by some hypnotic influence. 
Throughout Algiers the mosques are 
freely open to Christian visitors, pro- 
vided they remove their shoes or pull 
over them the large slippers which 
are supplied in the vestibule. Within 
these sanctuaries of Allah one can still 
feel the living force of the great 
Prophet of the Desert, who established 
a religion which has more _ followers 
than Christianity to-dav. Mahomet 





was a religious reformer. A_ fierce 
monotheism was the essence of his 
creed. He suppressed polytheism 
and idolatry, and the superstitious 
abominations which enslaved his 
people. He made his Desert tribe 
the rulers of a world as great as that 
of Rome, the masters of a civilization 
that preserved science and learning 
when the lamp of Rome was flickering. 

The Church he founded is_ the 
greatest and most successful mis 
sionary church in pagan Africa to-day. 
Millions of men throughout the world 
still regard his lightest word as law 
And within the cloistered gloom of 
these Mahomedan temples even the 
northern Protestant, noting the 
austere simplicity of the mechanical 
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ALGERIAN ORATORY DRAWS A CROWD TO THE KASBAH SQUARE 
The little market-place at the top ot Algiers is the soun’ing-board of the native mind. Round it a 


crowd will rank itself to listen 10 such a dramatic speaker as this. 


News, old tales, or political 


speeches will usually hold an audience that is particularly eager because it is largely illiterate 
F Photo, Mr. Henry Porvin 





PRETTY SHAWIA WOMEN IN THE MOUNTAIN TOWN OF MENAA 
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Unveiled and jingling with jewelry as they walk, the fair-haired, blue-eyed.Shawia women of the 


fighting Aurés villages darken their skin with pigment. 


They are proud, free, hardworking Berber 


beauties, who are saved by ancient pagan rights frorn the close restrictions of the ordinary Moslem 


harem. Here they are seen in working dress. 


aids to piety, cannot tail to be im- 
pressed by the air of intense adoration 
and worship which pervades the place. 
Religion is the supreme expression 
of the difference between Europe and 
Africa. Mahomedanism has laid its 
spell over all the land. It completely 
obliterated the great African Church 
of Cyprian, Tertullian, and Augus- 
tine through which Christianity first 
became the religion of Europe. It 
inundated Spain, and its waves beat 
against the barrier of the Pyrenees, 
but :t ebbed back to Africa again. 
There it remains settled, supreme, 
unmoved in its empire over men’s 
minds, though the sceptre of temporal 
power has slipped from its grasp. In 
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Festive attire is a blaze of colour 


the observance of religious rites the 
Mahomedan is surpassed by the 
protessors of no other religious faith, 
and his religion colours his whole 
outlook upon life,. his. hopes and 
fears for the future; his social and 
domestic habits, his ‘morality. : The 
real distinction is this—that modern 
Christianity embodies the ethics of 
the temperate zone, while» Mahome- 
danism embodies the ethics: of the 
heat belt. 

France has not been unduly tender 
with regard to Mahomedan suscep- 
tibilities. The civil rights of the 
natives are scrupulously safeguarded 
by legislation and administration. 
The people are free to worship in 
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accordance with the tenets ot their 
own faith, provided they do not in- 


terfere with the exercise of similar - 


rights by others. But there must be 
no doubt as to who is master in civil 
affairs. The Republic which broke 
the power of the Church of Rome in 
France will not submit to any dicta- 
tion or presumption on the part of 
the Church of Mahomet in Algeria. 
The fierce, conquering creed of 
Mahomet must learn to _ tolerate 
rivals and to restrain its aversion from 
the “dog of an unbeliever.”” The 
cathedral was formerly a mosque, and 
many other mosques have _ been 


CAMEL BOY AND HIS HUMPY DARLING 


Lovingly does the Saharan speak of his ‘“‘ mehari.” 
tall, fast-trotting dromedary the Tuareg boy wil] cover fifty 

So shaped is he from childhood to his racing camel 
that he looks and feels awkward when dismounted 


miles, 


Photo, Crdte 





diverted to secular uses. At a 
prominent view-point outside Algiers 


‘a cross has been erected with the 


inscription : “‘ In hoc signo vinces.” 

But, so far, the Cross does not 
prevail. The Government of the 
kepublic is not a religious institution, 
much less a proselytising one. A 
strict impartiality is all that can be 
expected from it. Great efforts have 
been made in missionary work, but 
they have produced little result. The 
greatest efforts were those made by 
Cardinal Lavigerie, the archbishop of 
Carthage, a man whose’ magnetic 
character and great energy entitle 
him to be ranked among 
the great figures in 
African history. Among 
his manifold labours he 
founded an_ order of 
priests, the White 
Fathers, consecrated to 
the work of the con- 
version of Africa. They 
received a special training 
and they went out into 
the Desert and _ pene- 
trated remote parts of 
Central Africa dressed as 
Arabs and living the life 
of the natives. 

Their labours did much 
to end the slave trade, 
and during a great 
famine they rescued many 
children. The White 
Fathers still work and 
pray and sacrifice their 
lives to the conversion 
of Africa. But the seed 
they have sown has not 
yet grown and fructified. 
The spiritual dominion of 
Mahomedanism is abso- 
lute and unshaken. 

The Great Atlas range 
runs along the edge of 
the Desert about two or 
three hundred miles from 
the Mediterranean. Along 
the coast, almost parallel 
to it, but converging to 
meet in Tunisia, runs 
the Little Atlas range. 
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Tribesman of the desert watching the approach of a caravan. His 
ornamented gun may not carry far, yet it is his supreme treasure 
8! | HI 
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The slrab beauties of the old ruling class in Algters are seldom seen 
unvetled, except by their husbands, parents, and the women of the harem 
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Hler tambourine serves as collecting-box, as well as accompaniment 
fo her dancing, in the Biskra cabaret, where she ts the star attraction 


Photo, Créeteé 
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ta -lrab costermonger, looking as romantic as a robber sheikh, 
werghs oul vegetables to a negress. [11s scales allow manipulation ! 
Photo, Donald) McLeish 
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This is the public way Saharan barbers shave a customer's head. 
lisually one tuft is left bv which angels can haul him into Paradise 
Photo, Donald MeLemsh 
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Vegro minstrel of .Igeria strumming monotonous airs on his quaint 
euilar, while fits face ts a study in the art of mendicant pathos 


Photo, Créteé 
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Berber mulatto of Northern Sahara. Since his tribe arded France 
against the white Berbers the mulatto has been pampered and proud 


Photo, Crété 
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| voung negress who cares little for modern conventions of dress i 
Algiers. Imutlets on her bosom are meant to protect her charms 


Photo, Créte 
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Fortissimo ! The Saharan negro’s zest for noise rather than 
music: even a delicate reed instrument he blows like a trombone 
Photo, Crété 
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Old village mosque, éiandind andl iad of feathery date palms, 
in the lovely oasts of Biskra, now famous as the ‘‘ Garden of Allah”’ 
Photo, Donald McLeish 
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Quaint old Sidi Okba eel in rion Sy ath tts stream of dark faces 


and white burnouses, retains the exotic wild charm of bygone days 
Photo, Henry Perrin 
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Graceful grow girl, with baggy trouserss * 


Photo, Donald McLeish 
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Girls of a northern oasis, showing the effect of seventy years’ French 
culture; and, 1n the taller, the lingering fatth in fetish charm bags 


Photo, Crété 
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One of the Mauresque dancing women 1n whose veins runs the blood 
of European women captured by Algerians in the old piratic days 
Photo, Crété 
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Like this jolly, swaggering negro, many of the blacks of Algeria are 


happy, self-satisfied fellows. There 1s no colour-line in Islam 
: Photo, Crété 
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From its cedar-dappled flanks the huge, broad masses of the Aurés can be seen rising some 7,650 teet 


to the crest of the Chelia. 
raiders cannot penetrate. 


The space between the Great and Little 
Atlas is occupied by a tableland some 
2,000 or 3,000 feet high. 

The higher peaks of the Great Atlas 
are within the region of perpetual snow, 
and the drainage from them feeds 
many rivers, some of which are lost 
in the Desert sands to the south, and 
others cut their way north through 
numerous gorges and valleys to the 
Mediterranean. The high plateau is 
swept by snowstorms in winter, and 
in summer bears large crops of alfa 
or esparto grass. 

Besides Algiers there are a number 
of ports along the coast from which an 
extensive trade is done in the fruits 
of the Tell and the esparto grass from 
the high plateau. Oran, in the west, 
has a large Spanish element in the 
population. Bougie, Philippeville, and 
Bona are east of Algiers, on harbours 
which the Phecenicians first exploited. 

Of all the inland towns the most 
remarkable is Constantine, which, 
under the name of Cirta, was the 
native capital of Numidia before the 
Romans came. It had its origin in a 
prehistoric rock fortress, and for moat 
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On the near side it stands above lakes and tilled fields to which 
On the farther side it pours its streams into the Touggourt wastes 


it has the wild and romantic gorges, 
nearly 1,000 feet deep, of the River 
Rummel, which circles round it. No 
city in the world has a more picturesque 
and remarkable situation. 

The southern territories of Algeria, 
which are under a separate administra- 
tion, stretch far into the burning sands 
of the Sahara, and the railway has now 
been pushed beyond Biskra to the 
distant oasis of Touggourt. Contrary 
to expectation, the Desert sustains a 
considerable population. It is inter- 
spersed with oases, many of which 
contain great forests of date palms. 

The chain of oases in the Oued Rirh, 
on the way to Touggourt, contains 
600,000 date palms, and supports a 
population of 1,700. The wild Tuaregs 
have been tamed, and now have a 
greater interest in the date harvest 
than in plunder. The oases are occupied 
by numerous tribes of Berber, Arab, 
Jewish, and Negro origin, some of 
whom, like the Mozabites, are famed 
as traders all over the country. 

The French people, as a race, have 


a marvellous capacity for the logical 


development of an idea, and nowhere 
ir 
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IS BEST SUITED 


In the clothiers’ market in Algicrs no man tries on a new garment in a shop. He walks out into 
the crowded centre of the market-place, and, after being fitted, takes the admiration and criticism 


of the public. 


Then follows a long dispute over the price, with the crowd as clamant chorus 


Photo. Donald Mcl.eish 


is this trait more evident than 
in the manner in which they have 
dealt with Algeria. With conscious 
purpose they have set before them- 
selves the Roman model. Their great 
military roads and railways which 
have opened up the country, their 
extensive irrigation works, their muni- 
cipal development, their encourage. 
ment of agriculture by European 
colonisation, their great permanent 
military camps, their dealings with 
the native population, and their lavish 


extension of the rights of French 
citizenship, are Roman in intention. 
The modern Frenchman finds Paris in 
Algiers, just as the Roman found the 
Forum, the Market Place, the Theatre, 
the Temples, the Baths of Rome at Tim- 
gad on the slope ot the Aurés Mountains. 

Many races have mingled their blood 
in North Africa since the days of the 
Romans, but the indigenous native 
stock remains in essential respects the 
same. The Berbers speak the same 
language to-day as they spoke in the 





SIRENS OF THE SANDS 


Biskra alley, oddly named “ Holy Street.” 


IN BISKRA’S HOLY STREET 
When their training is finished, the girls of the Ouled Nail often make their first appearance in a 


Squatting on their dancing-carpets in the open air, or 


leaning from their balconies, they gaily await admirers of their arts and charms 
Photo, A. Bougault 


days of the Phecenicians and the 
Romans. The chief branches of this 
widespread race are the Kabyles and 
the Shawias, the highland tribes of the 
two great mountain ranges of Dyjurd- 
jura and Aurés respectively. 

In the gorges and valleys of these 
mountains they have preserved the 
purity ot theis race and language in a 
remarkable degree. Many of ihe Desert 
tribes are of Berber origin. As a race 
they have many European character. 
istics, and they are supposed to be a 
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branch of that Iberian stock which once 
populated the northern shores of the 
Mediterranean, and even reached as far 
north as Britain. With the exception 
of those who have acquired the nomad 
habit from the Desert, they are an indus- 
trious agricultural and pastoral people. 

The Pheenicians, the Romans, the 
Vandals came and _ passed, leaving 
hardly a racial trace. There were great 
numbers of them, but they were 
absorbed. The Asiatic races, the Arabs, 
and the Jews have preserved their 
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irrigation, railway development, and 
education. The soil is_ rich, the 
climate is sub-tropical. The elevation 
of the tableland gives it a European 
character, and in the Tell, the broad 
belt where the tableland breaks down 
to the coast, intersected by fertile 
valleys and plains, moisture is abun- 
dant, and vegetation luxuriant. Here 














NEW CLOTHES, OLD FASHIONS 
This Biskra woman thinks that dress is 
civilization, but she wears the old grease, 
wool, and hair frame for her saffron-dyed face 


Photo, Donald McLetsh 


type more persistently, but even the 
Arabs show signs of becoming merged 
in the indigenous stock. The so-called 
Moors, who inhabit the towns and the 
coast villages, and who carry on the 
trade and crafts of the country, are 
really a mixed race, showing the Arabs 
in process of absorption. 

Religion has kept the Jews a 
separate and exclusive community, as 
it has done throughout Europe. A jf “4 : 
relic of slavery is the noticeable infusion BABIES THEY LEAVE BEHIND THEM 


of negro blood. Biskra’s wealth of mulattoes is largely due to the 


France has laboured to promote Senegalese negroes of the garrison of a oasis 
. ‘ town, whose temporary alliances completed the 
European colonisation by generous ' work of the old slave-hunters _ 


grants of land, and by scientific Photo, Donald McLeish 
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THE CHILD WHO IS FATHER TO A NATION IN THE MAKING 


In the expanding oases-land south of Algeria this improving type of the young half-breed is being 
gently crammed with modern knowledge by French schoolmasters, while the fanatic marabouts 
try to keep him in Islam with Koran lore. He is the new mulatto; ashe shapes so will a nation 


Photo, Donald McLeish 
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flourish the vine, the olive, the fig, 
the orange, the lemon, the almond, 
and the tobacco plant. Vineyards 
and groves extend on every side. On 
the wide alluvial plains of the Mitidja 
and the Chelif large crops of wheat, 
barley, and oats are raised. 

Up on the tableland the soil lacks 
sufficient natural moisture, but responds 
readily to irrigation by artesian wells. 
The nomad dwellers on these high plains 
pasture great herds of cattle, sheep, 
horses, mules, and goats. Enormous 
quantities of esparto grass (alfa) are 


collected and exported for paper making. 
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BITS OF LIVING JOY 





IN 


AN ARID WASTE OF DEAD SORROWS 


The date palm grows luxuriantly all 
over the country, but its fruit ripens 
only in the Desert; not north of the 
thirty-third parallel of latitude. It 
stands, as the Arab proverb says, 
‘‘with its feet in the water and its 
head in the fires of heaven.” In the 
channels of the intermittent streams 
which flow down from the Atlas and 
lose ‘themselves in the Desert, and in 
the oases which have been extended 
by irrigation, the palm spreads a 
perpetual canopy of grateful shade. 
Each tree produces from one to two 
hundred pounds of fruit in the season. 
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These happy negro children of the oasis of Biskra are the best evidence of the humanising influence 


of France in Algeria. 


They are descendants of the miserable, diseased oasis slaves of the Tuareg 


tribesmen, who were marched like cattle from Timbuktu and then almost worked to death. 
The old place of doom is now gay with life in winter 
Photo, Donald McLeish 
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LITTLE MUSICIANS OF A GREAT OASIS 


The fife of the Arat lad is made from a reed from an Atlas watercourse, and the tune gocs 


wandering as it likes. 


The tambourine of the young negro is a sheepskin stretched over two 
wooden hoops; from it is beaten out a rhythm that doesn’t agree with the fifing. 


The duet is 


symbolical of racial characteristics at Biskra 
Photo, Donald McLeish 


Without the palm, the Sahara would 
be uninhabitable. Its delicious, sweet, 
and nutritious fruit is a source of 
wealth to the Arabs, and the basis of a 
prosperous export trade. 

In many respects this land 1s similay 
to Palestine, the land flowing with milk 
and honey. It has the same climate, 
the same fertile belt along the coast, 
the same mountainous interior, and 
the same Desert beyond. 

Such is the Promised Land which 
France has laboured for nigh on a 
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century to Europeanise. Her success, 
in all material respects, has been 
great, surpassing even that of Rome in 
her first century. The Pax Gallica 
has been established. The rich lands 
which had relapsed into wilderness 
have been reclaimed. Colonists have 
been settled. The natives have been 
given the rights ot French citizenship. 
And vet, as Gaston Boissier confesses 
in his inspiring book on “ Roman 
Africa,” spiritually Algeria remains 
obstinately alien to Europe. The 
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NEGRO MINSTRELSY IN ALL ITS PRIMITIVE CLEVERNESS 


Out of the black heart of Africa comes the fierce element of strength in the wcird music of old 
Barbary. With nothing but their four tom-toms, these negro drummers make a music of pure, 
pulsating rhythm charged with emotional effects that throb upon the nerves and sway the soul 


Photo Crété 


THE SHOP CAVE IN THE WALL AND ITS REASON 


By the tiniest of booths, these Algerian tailors are finishing a burnous, or long, white woollen cloak, 

Under the Turks, prosperity in shopkeepers was a crime; their descendants still squat at work 

by an open cave, however good their business, for this was the old way of avoiding confiscation 
Photo, Donald McLeish 
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BY THE GOLDEN GATEWAY OF THE OLD SAHARAN PLUNDERERS ° 
At Biskra, where these shepherds now peacefully tend their sheep, there is a break in the great rock 
wall of the Atlas. Through it Desert raiders used to pour, and through it from Roman days marched 
avenging forces. A source of gold it was also, when columns of slaves toiled wearily through it 


Photo, Miss C. Y. Hunte» 





THE LAST REFUGE OF ROMAN ARTS OF COOKERY 
It is an adventure to eat a meal in the spicy, smelly, native quarter. The Moorish cook is a 
remote descendant of the men who served Lucullus, His meat flavourings are sometimes fearful to 
a modern palate, but his pastry is good. The inflated skin standing in the gutter is his water supply 
Photo, Crété 
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ONE BLACK FLUTE TO TWO BLACK TAMBOURINES AND A DRUM 

whe curious airs this flute-player can finger out of a few notes are not remarkable, but in the rhythms 

and cross-rhythms which the tambourine strummers and drummer weave as an accompaniment are 
strange, wild effects of which syncopated Neero-American melodies are but faint, poor echoes 





THE WAY THEY PLAY DRAUGHTS IN THE SAHARA 
Arab boys of the Desert love checkerboard games with all the zest of their Saracen forefathers, but 
boards of morocco leather and veces of ivory are only for sheikhs. Even wood is so scarce in the 
Sahara that camel dung is used for fuel. So the young players draw theit lines in the sand, and 
make their draughtsmen out of the fuel material 


Photos, Crété 
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TRANSFORMING A ROCKY WASTE TOWN 
When the French Army conquered Biskra it was a poor, mud-built hamlet set on the dry, stony 
fringe of the sands. Underground streams were found by digging, and now Biskra, with a quarter 
of a million date palms, lordly pleasure gardens, rich fields, railway, trams, cabs, and hotels like 

palaces, attracts the Sahara tripper from all parts of Europe 


Photo, Donald McLeish 


inhabitants have not been won over. Algeria is becoming gradually African- 
There has been no fusion, no real union. ised. The African sun will not be denied. 
The natives cherish their separatebeliefs, The streams of European colonisation 
customs, instincts, antipathies. At are gradually absorbed into an African 
heart they are the mortal enemies of stock which is different from that of 
Europe. Indeed, so far as any move- Europe in spirit, just as the snow-fed 
ment is discernible, it is in the contrary rivers from the Atlas sink into and are 
direction. The European element in absorbed by the Desert sands. 
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DROMEDARIES THAT ARE GOOD FOR FIFTY MILES A DAY FOR FIVE DAYS WITHOUT DRINKING 
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Algeria 
II. The Story of Old Barbary and New France 


By Rachel Humphreys, F.R.G.S. 
Author ot ‘Algiers, Sahara and the Nile’’ 


LGERIA, the ancient Barbary, now 
ma the chief of the French Colonies, 
extends about 600 miles along the 
African coast of the Mediterranean, and 
southward to the Sahara, its entire area 
being one-sixth larger than France. The 
fertility of the Jand has always made it 
a target for the invader, and it now 
consists of at least seven distinct races— 
Arabs, Moors, Turks, Jews, Kabyles, 
Negroes, and Koolooglis. Probably the 
aborigines were the Kabyles. 

Three thousand or so years ago, says 
Sallust, the army of sundry Oriental 
nations which Hercules conducted into 
Spain being dispersed, many Persians, 
Armenians, and Medes passed over to 
Africa, and mixing with the natives they 
became one nation called Numidia. This 
territory was again divided into North 
and South Numidia, the kingdoms of 
Massinissa and his rival, Syphax. 

Syphax ingratiated himself with the 
Romans against the Carthaginians at 
the beginning of the Second Punic War, 
but later went over to the side of 
Carthage. Then it was that the Romans 
came on the scene; the Numidian 
territory was divided into several parts 
and enjoyed the bounty of the Roman 
Senate in tranquillity till Jugurtha, King 
of Numidia, gave their rulers the first 
trouble, causing a war of five years. At 
the end of it he was betrayed into the 
hands of Marius and Sylla. After his 
death there was much guerrilla warfare 
which only ceased when Julius Caesar 
decreed Numidia a Roman province, 
with Sallust, the historian, as governor. 


The Vandals Over-run the Land 


The Vandals, now not content with 
their kingdom in Spain, which was 
founded in 411, invaded these Roman 
territories of Barbary, under Genseric, 
and conquered them in A.v. 429. Till 
the beginning of the eighth century, 
these peoples over-ran the land, despoiling 
everything, so that many of the former 
fine cities were destroyed, and the strides 
towards civilization the country had 
made under the Romans were altogether 


retarded ; from being a flourishing colony — 


with its capital, Algiers, a metropolis of 
eat note, it became the centre of 
ghting and turmoil. 


Such were the conditions when Arab; 


tribes from Arabia Deserta came upon 
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’ Algeria, 


the North Africans, according to an old 
historian, “with many warlike tribes 
consisting of no less than 50,000 men fit 
for battle, all cavalry, with multitudes of 
women, children, and other useless people.’’ 
These dispersed and settled all over the 
country, mostly in the mountainous 
districts, looking with contempt on the 
dwellers in towns. 

The country being in this manner 
divided among peoples without any 
supreme head, the chief of each tribe 
disdaining to acknowledge a superior, it 
is not surprising that anarchy and con- 
fusion continued for centuries, and the 
whole province was given over to piracy, 
giving substantial cause for the term 
‘barbarism ’’ standing for all that was 
lawless and violent. 


Triumphs of the Pirate Barbarossa 


After a lapse of many years, Fer- 
dinand V. of Spain, surnamed the 
Catholic, after driving the Moors from 
his own country, sent an expedition to 
Africa under his Minister, Cardinal 
Ximenes, and Don Pedro Navarro, 
which took possession of the chief town 
of the northern territory which we now 
call Algiers. 

This did not satisfy the natives for 
long, so they invoked the aid of Bar- 
barossa, the famous Turkish pirate, whose 
ambition was stimulated by this offer, 
and he used his great wealth, accumulated 
by daring piracies, to lay the foundation 
of the Turkish dominion in Algeria, 
proclaiming himself king of Algiers. At 
his death his brother, Heyradin, succeeded 
him, becoming commander of the Turkish 
naval forces under Suliman I., emperor 
of the Turks. 

Algeria was now a province of Turkey 
and governed by a pasha appointed by 
the sultan at first, but later the army 
obtained the right of choosing their own 
governor. Any man might aspire to 
supreme rank, short reigns were there- 
fore in vogue, and few ot the rulers died 
a natural death. Piratical outrages 
against Spain continued, and_ the 
Emperor Charles V. of Germany and 
Spain therefore turned his attention to 
collecting a fleet and army 
from all parts of his realm in Europe, 
and in 1535 an army consisting of 
Spanish, German, Italian, _Maltese,- and 
Portuguese. troops set sail in five hundred 
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vessels from Cagliari and took Godetta 
assault. Heyradin was defeated and 
ten thousand Christian slaves liberated. 
The city of Algiers, nevertheless, re- 
mained a hot-bed of piracy, and the pasha 
who succeeded Heyradin continued to 
make incursions against Spain, which 
enraged Charles V. so greatly that an 
expedition was sent by him from Spain 
to Algiers. It consisted of twenty-six 
thousand regular troops and a fine fleet. 


Algiers Defeats the Might of Spain 


A landing was effected in spite of 
great opposition, but, owing to the 
unseasonable time of year with tem- 
pestuous weather, the Spaniards, having 
no tents, could not endure the violence 
of the storms they encountered, so they 
had to re-embark, losing about eight 
thousand men and one hundred and 
forty ships. At the retreat Charles is said 
to have thrown his diadem into the sea, 
saying, ‘‘Go, bauble, let some more 
fortunate prince redeem and wear thee.” 

From that time Algeria thought itself 
invincible, and extended its piracies all 
over the Mediterranean, and even as far 
as the Atlantic, seizing vessels of all 
nations till in 1655 Robert Blake, the 
English admiral, terrified the people into 
pacific measures for a period, and during 
Cromwell’s attacks on Spain the Dey of 
Algiers was forced to promise the 
repression of piracy. 

In 1682 Louis IV. of France caused 
Algiers to be bombarded by Admiral 
Duquesne, which eftected 4 peace between 
the two countries, and also the drawing 
up of articles of peace and commerce 
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between ‘‘the Most Serene and Mighty 
Prince Charles II. of England, etc., and 
the most illustrious Lords the Basha, 
Dey, and Aga, governors of the famous 
ca and kingdom of Algiers in Barbary.’’ 

uring the next hundred years the 
Spaniards again landed at Algiers— 
1775—but had to re-embark in haste 
with great losses, and the Dutch, angered 
by repeated attacks, obtained respect 
temporarily for their flag after various 
combats. Danes and Swedes also were 
in conflict with the piratical Algerines— 
Austrians and Russians managed to 
receive protection for their vessels by 
special intervention of the Porte in 
consequence of treaties with the latter, 
but Italians suffered badly, their ships 
and cargoes were invariably seized and 
their sailors captured as slaves. 


Overthrow of the Pirates 


This continuous piracy could not be 
carried on without serious interference, 
and in 1815 the United States gave a 
check by capturing a frigate and brig 
and compelled the Dey to conclude a 
treaty with the Americans, and to pay 
sixty thousand dollars as compensation 
for the ships they had plundered. This 
was followed by a bombardment by 
English and Dutch under Lord Exmouth 
in 1816; he compelled the Dey to release 
a large number of Christian slaves, and a 
better state of affairs lasted for a few 
years. 

An insult by the Dey to the French 
Consul in 1827 induced the Irench 
Government to send an expedition on 
a very large scale to Algeria. An army 





ALGERIA AND ITS PEOPLES 


This map shows the northern division of Algeria and the southern division except a 
the sparsely populated regions of the Saharan Oases territory. 
stretches far into the Desert with 
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of 40,000 men under General Bourmont 
and Admiral Duperré took possession of 
the capital, the fleet, and the treasury, 
which latter brought in about two 
millions sterling in precious metals and 
stones. The Dey was deposed, the 
barbarian government wholly overthrown, 
and the French now in power. 

The settlement of the French in Algeria, 
though at first undertaken for political 
and military purposes, was the greatest 
imroad on the headquarters of Mahome- 
danism since the time of the Crusades, 
and has been a great asset to all the 
Christian nations of Europe. 

France thus became _ possessed ot 
Almers and the forts and _ harbours 
depending on it in 1830, but no mention 
was made of the provinces and native 
tribes. Arabs and Kabyles of the 
mountainous districts, becoming aware 
of the fact, joined torces against the new 
rulers; even the Turkish Beys of the 
provinces took their side and much 
guerrilla wartare was the consequence. 

The most notable antagonist was the 
Arab chiet, Abd-el-Kader, the Ameer of 
Mascara, who defended his country 
with great military skill year atter year 
against the best troops of Louis Philippe. 
For fifteen years he inflicted great losses 
on them, having trained his Arabs to 
face artillery, and did not yield till 
1847, when he was taken prisoner. 

At the outbreak of the Franco-German 
War the French forces in Algeria were 
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lawless Algerines, and a_ gener 
surrection took place in 1871, which 
spread in orgs and assumed such pro- 

rtions that at the end of the war the 
‘rench found themselves obliged to 
reconquer the whole country. 

To subdue it was impossible, and in 
1876 another revolt occurred under 
El-Hamri, and a second in 1879, headed 
by Mahomet-hin-Abdullah in the Aurés 
Mountains, whence the insurgents were 
eventually driven south into the Sahara, 
where most of them met their death. 
Continuing their subduing policy the 
French in 1882 occupied the territory 
of Laghouat, which had long been the 
centre of insurrectionists, and annexed 
it to Algeria. 

Since that period advance posts have 
been established in the Sahara, and under 
the guidance of the French Government 
there are now signs of tranquillity and 
prosperity in all parts of Algeria except 
on the south-west part of the Morocco 
frontier. 

During the Great War Algeria con- 
tributed loyally and largely to the 
French forces, and considerable numbers 
of native tirailleurs and Arab cavalry 
took their part along with regular troops. 
Now, 1n spite of untold money and lives 
which Algeria has cost France, this fine 
colony with its fertile lands and rivers is an 
enormous and increasingly valuable asset. 


ALGERIA: FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Country 

Algeria (L’ Algérie) a colony of France in North 
Africa between Morocco, Tunis, and French 
Equatoriay Atrica Organized in northern and 
southern divisions, sub-divided into arrondisse- 
ments and cominunes. Total area 222,180 square 
miies. Northern division consists of départe- 
ments ot Alger, Oran, and Constantine (population 
5,069,522): Southern division made up of four 
territories of Ain Sefra, Ghardaia, Touggourt, and 
Saharan Oases (population 494,306). Population 
(I9g1xX census) : uropeans, 795,522 (492,660 
French), native, 4,768,306. Total, 5,563,828. 


Government 

Governor-General at Aigiers acts throughout 
Algerian territory in name of the French Republic. 
Governor-General is assisted by Superior Council 
(elected members and high officials) and Financial 
Delegations (representing I‘rench colonists. French 
taxpayers and Mahomedan natives, by clected 
delegates.) Territories of southern division are 
each under military command. 

National Assembly in Paris controls all legisla 
tion, other matters being regulated by presidentia) 
decree Each département elects one senator and 
two deputies to the National Assembly. 

French citizenship is granted by law ot 1919 to 
monogamous natives over twenty-five who served 
in the Great War, are farmers or proprietors, can 
read or write. or who hold a French decoration. 


Army 
French colonists are subject to conscription as 
in France; natives serve three years with the 
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colours and can be called up as reservists. ‘Troops 
in Algeria consist of three divisions, including 
Zouaves, Chasseurs d’ Afrique, Algerian Tiraillcurs, 
and Spahis. Headquarters of the tamous Foreign 
Legion (two regiments) is also in Algiers. 


Commerce and Industries 


Greater part of Algeria is little suited to 
agriculture. Intensive cultivation im plains and 
villages near the coast produced about 524,000 
tons ot cereals in 1920. Wine (about 160 million 
gallons in 1920), fruits, olive oil, and fisheries are 
important industries. Forests cover six and a 
half million acres, but the greater proportion are 
of little value. 

Imports, 1920, {101,406,000 (60 per cent. 
trom France): exports, {57,662,000 (88 per cent. 
to France) 


Communications 


Many fine Government-built roads (about 
3,300 miles), but most of the mountain districts 
are extremely difficult of access. About 2,200 
miles of railway connecting coast towns and 
running south of Biskra. Considerable shipping 
(mercantile marine of Algeria, 1920, amounted to 

Telegepe lines, 25,280 miles; 
telephone lines. 19,580 miles. 


Chief Towns 


Algiers (172,397), Oran (123,086), Constantine 
(65,173), Tlemcen (39,784), Philippeville (27,137). 
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Andorra 


A Medieval Survival: Freemen of the Pyrenees 
By Edward Wright _- 


Author of Pyrenean Sketches 


HE tiny Pyrenean Republic, with 
its old-world title of ‘‘ The 
Valleys and Sovereignty of 

Andorra,’’ is the last quaint, romantic 
fragment of life in Western Europe 
in the feudal age. It is a tiny square 
of mountain land, extending about 
17% miles north to south, and east to 
west. So small are the ribbons of 
fertile land amid the gigantic masses 
of rock that the population never rises 
above 6,000 without danger of famine. 
To their poverty the mountaineers owe 
their strange freedom as much as to the 
skilful way their forefathers balanced 
themselves between the contending 
interests of France and Spain. 

_ Andorra was one of the mountain 
refuges in the age of Saracen con- 
quest, and the mountaineers, by 
ancient tradition, held their power 
through Charlemagne and his agent, 
the Bishop of Urgel, the neighbouring 
town in Catalonia. The fighting 
bishop was over-ridden by one of the 
scores of knights, busy carving out 
domains for themselves 
_ pursuing the retreating Moors. 


The Gate of Invasion to Spain 

In 1170 the Count of Urgel ceded 
the mountain patch to the Count of 
Castelbo. Then the powerful French 
Count of Foix won by love what his 
fathers had vainly tried to win by 
war, and his marriage with the heiress 
of Castelbo gave him the Andorran 
gate of invasion to the Ebro valley. 

This did not suit with Spanish in- 
terests. Another militant Bishop of 
Urgel, with the growing power of 
Aragon behind him, revived his claim 
through Charlemagne. 

The learning with which the claim 
was supported was merely a greased 
path down which the Frenchman might 
gracefully slide out of Spain. Scores 
of thousands of Spanish blades were 
behind the pen of the erudite priest. 


“became = a. 


instead of 


Foix reckoned that so meagre a 
domain as Andorra, with its insurgent 
Catalans trained to ambush warfare, 
was not worth fighting for. 

By a feudal Act of Division, signed 
in 1278, the Count of Foix accepted 
an annual tribute worth 960 francs 
in modern currency; the Bishop of 
Urgel received 460 fran¢s yearly ; both 
were given a right to send a provost 
to Andorra, and the mountaineers 
were left free to govern themselves. 


Balance of Power in Miniature 

Their land remained the dead centre 
of all the strong antagonistic play of 
forces between Spain and_ France 
for some 650 years. When Spanish 
despotism threatened, the Andorrans 
leant towards France; when France 
menace, they inclined 
towards Spain. Happily for them, 
the great rock rampart of the 
Pyrenees affords much easier ways of 
travel for armies of conquest near 
its sea ends. This, no doubt, is the 
reason why the mountaineers liked to 
leave both their passes and valleys 
roadless, and maintain only the pre- 
historic mule tracks. The less their 
ways of communication were de- 
veloped, the less was the danger of 
attack by the great opposing Powers. 

There are, however, modern expres- 
sions of power against which moun- 
tains, fog clouds, and snowdrifts are 
no protection. In 1904 France and 
Spain agreed to drive a railway 
through the Pyrenees near Andorra, 
and for some years the little poverty- 
stricken State has had to resist the 
seductions of financiers eager to make 
the Republic, with its splendid scenery, 
tonic air, and Southern warmth, a 
great centre of fashionable gambling 
like Monte Carlo. 

Virtue reigns at present in the 
stern little country. A child born 
out of wedlock must be carried in 
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ANDORRA, A MEDIEVAL SURVIVAL 
‘pastures and the rights of collecting 


darkness from hamlet to hamlet and 
left beyond the frontier. On the other 
hand, practically every man -at some 
time in his life 1s a smuggler. In Old 
Andorra, the capital of the common. 


wealth, with a population of 600, two 


of the most important buildings are a 
tobacco factory and a wax match 
factory, that live entirely by contra- 
band trade with France and Spain. 


Smuggling, The National Industry 

There is usually a band of highly 
respectable Andorrans in_ French 
prisons, and another band in Spanish 
prisons. French and Spanish custom 
house men maintain a_ perpetual 
blockade of the difficult frontier. Yet 
every favourable night the smugglers 
are at work, each carrying about half a 
hundred-weight ot goods. As a profit of 
350 to 400 per cent. is made, in addition 
to factory and growers’ costs, smuggling 
is the best paving national industry. 
It pays far better than the open traffic 
adn woo! and hides that goes in summer 
to France and in winter to Spain. 

The people live in two valleys— 
the Valley of the North and the 
Valley of the East—that wind about 
the central peak of Casamanya, with 
the torrent-breached walls of the outer 
mountain masses closing every distant 
prospect, except the southern view 
tcwards the Spanish frontier. From 
the high windy saddle of Puigmorens, 
by which travellers from France often 
enter the Republic, the Emballira, or 
Valira, stream runs down the eastern 
valley, dropping thousands of feet 
from hamlet to hamlet, through a 
tangle of heights bright with snow or 
sombre with pine woods. 

& 


Proud Consuls of the Republic 


In every hamlet of dark, primitive, 
dirty houses, with timber balconies, 
life goes on as in the Middle Ages, 
with old-fasmioned crafts handed on 
from father to son, ministering to the 
simple needs of the villagers. In 
each of the six communes, two elder- 
men, with the proud title of ‘‘ Consuls,”’ 
arrange, with the aid. of a council of 
heads of families, the division of 


wood on the forest-clad hills. 

About a couple ot generations ago 
the ordering of things was in the 
hands of the oldest families, who main- 
tained their power by the custom of 
primogeniture. There was, however, 
a successful democratic change in 1866, 
and all heads of households in the 
valleys now vote in the elections. 

In the south, where the two valleys 
join, and the vast mountain of Anclar 
threatens to bury Old Andorra, the 
capital, with avalanches of broken 
rock, there is a plain, tarmhouse kind 
of building, topped by a watch-tower 
and beltry. This is the Parliament 
House of the Republic, the only build- 
ing of interest in the primitive country. 


The Council of the Illustrious Men 


The ground floor is a stable for the 
ponies and mules of the Illustrious Men 
and the Chief Magistrate. By a poor 
wooden stairway the first floor is 
reached. Here is a school-room, with 
sixteenth-century frescoes, the retec- 
tory of the Council of State, and the 
Council Chamber. Into the wall is built 
a safe with six Jocks, opened by keys 
held separately by each of the six 
communes, so that, unless all agree, 
the strong- box cannot be opened. 
Within are kept the archives. 

The heads of tamilies in each parish 
elect four Tllustrious Men, and they, 
as need arises, choose a president for 
life) known as the Syndic and 
Procurator-General. He presides over 
the twenty-tour Illustrious Councillors- 
General five times a year, or when any 
citizen cares to summon a general 


~ council by paying the expenses of £3. 


In the same building there is a 
dormitory for the Councillors and 
Syndic, and a kitchen, with a huge 
chimney under which an ox can be 
roasted whole over a charcoal fire, 
provides them with food in medieval 


“iashion. 


Such is the House of the Valley, in 
which the homely fathers of the 


homeliest of commonwealths _ still 
come to great decisions. Up to the 
present, for instance, they have 
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AMATEUR SMUGGLER WHO MET WITH MISFORTUNE 
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This Pyrenean tramp was carrying tobacco, and hoping, by simple audacity, to pass the custom- 


house. 


But his nerve failed him when mounted guards came in view. 


Throwing his load away, 


he begged for the job of porter from the traveller seen behind him, so as to escape suspicion 


rejected the pffer to make their country 
rich and lift their folk out of grinding 
poverty by means of palatial hotels, 
because they have religious scruples 
against the gaming-tables upon which 
this prosperity would be based. 
Although the free mountaineers 
work hard and long, their strips of 
fertile valley land do nat supporg 
them. Every winter a considerable 
number of men migrate in search of 
-work to Barcelona and French centres 
of industry along the Gult of Lyons. 
Of game there is a super-abundance, 
and trout are so plentiful that the 
visitor at times longs for a change 
from them. In the dovely summer 
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Phote, Canon J. T. Parfit 


evenings there is dancing, to the music 
of flutes and hautboys, in all the plazas. 
Taxation is light, and although some 
food has to be imported, there are no 
customs dues. : 

The Andorrans maintain a tiny 
army of 600 men, over whom some 
shadow of feudal*control is exercised 
by provosts appointed by the French 


President, representing the ancient 
Count of Foix, and by the Prince 
Bishop ot Urgel. Traditional home 


service the mountaineers like, but the 
fear of being absorbed in the armies of 
the two great neighbouring Powers 
keeps their spirit of independence 
always alive and very keen, 
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Annam 


I. Its Quaint Folk, Civilized and Savage 
By Mme. Gabrielle Vassal 


Author of “On and Off Duty in Annam”’ 


N Annam, with its long stretch of 
tropic seaboard, its inland moun- 
tain barrier and jungles, there is 

a medley of races. The chief people are 
the Mongolian Annamese; next in 
importance come the Chinese traders ; 
in the south aresome of thelast remnants 
of the Malay-like nation of Chams, who 
once held most of the coastal lands ; 
and in the forested interior is a wild 
variety of savages and lapsed barbaric 
stocks of differing languages, who at 
present are indifferently known as ‘‘Moi,”’ 
or savages. 


The Annam- ;- © tis ee oe 


ese, a late, ‘+. 
conqueringrace, ~~ 
hold the coast 
and the fertile 
valleys, and 
have their 
capital at Hué, 
afew miles from 
the sea, where 
the Emperor 
lives in a palace 
that was for- 
merly forbidden 
ground, with his 
chief mandarips, 
learned in the 
lore of. Con- 
fucius, The 
Chinese are very 
numerous; by 
their extraordi- 
nary organisa- 
tion of each 
community in 
town and village 
they maintain 
a firm hold on 


commerce, and ibe ; , 
the Annamese, MARKET WOMAN WITH HER BASKET YOKE 
though disliking § Save for perhaps a few male cooks to Europeans, the 
them, show | ™arket at Hué is managed by women. 
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them respect, 





footed ease they swing about with balanced baskets 
Photo. Mme. Vassal 
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and politely address them as “ uncles.” 
The Annam folk, that number some 
twelve millions, are the most powerful 
stock in their old empire. At Nha Trang, 
below the port of Tourane, where the 
writer’s husband was stationed for three 
years, working in a Pasteur Institute for 
tropical diseases, she was in the midst 
of the Annamese. They are a small, 
wiry folk, resembling more the Japanese 
than the Chinese, though they originally 
came from a province south of China. 
Both men and women dress. alike. 
They wear wide 
si" cotton trousers. 
mel white or 
om coloured, and 
indigo-blue 
tunics. Their 
long, black hair 
is done up in a 
knot at the 
back of the 
head. The fact 
that a woman’s 
tunic is a little 
longer than a 
man’s, and her 
-knot set a little 
lower on the 
head, does not 
at once strike 
the foreign eye, 
and it needs 
some consider- 
able acquaint- 
ance with them 
to distinguish 
the sexes. Both 
go barefooted, 
and use the 
same tall, 
conical hat, 
made of rice- 
straw or palm 
leaves. Nha 
Trang is a 


wr 
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ANNAM, CIVILIZED & SAVAGE 


fishing village on a strip of sand 
between sea and river. Inveterate 
carelessness is the feature of life there. 
Always the high tides of October and 
November wash away some of the huts. 
The houseless fisher families crowd 
into the remaining shanties. When 
the water calms, the lost huts are 
replaced by others, sited exactly in the 
old positions, so that they shall float 
away on the next high tide. 

Passing through the village before 
dawn not a soul was usua ly to be seen, 
but with the first ray of sun the house- 
holder would come to his door. He 
would push it outwards and upwards 
and support it on two sticks, so that 
it made a little porch or shelter during 
the day. Standing there he would run 
his fingers through his hair and retwist 
his chignon. His: toilet was then com- 
plete. After him would come children, 
chickens, pigs, dog, all of whom 


had slept together during the night, 
glad to be in the light and air again. 
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INGENIOUS WAYS OF TRAP-FISHING 


Then the mother would be seen, carefully 
sweeping tree from banana-skins and 
twigs a central portion of the hut, 
always avoiding, however, the dark 
She would then convert 
the camp-bed, whereon ail the family 
had slept during the night, into a little 
shop for the day. She would set out 
to the best advantage oranges, bananas, 
and eggs, bright-coloured stuffs, betel 
nuts for chewing, and cigarettes, and 
would thus hope to make a few “ cents ”’ 
during the day. — : 

All Annamese chew the betel nut, which 
makes a red juice in the mouth, and 
this they spit out anywhere and every- 
where. Their lips become discoloured’ 
and swollen, and when, as is often the 
case, their teeth are also lacquered black 
to preserve them, the mouth becomes a 
most repulsive feature. 

At the end of the strip of sand was 
a ferry-boat, which crossed the river 
from daybreak to sunset. It was 
generally full of womén going to market. 
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IN THE WATERS OF ANNAM 


Besides possessing perhips the best sea-fisheries in Asia, the Annamese also have tropic r vers and 
streams with practically inexhaustible swarms of fresh-water fish. Yet highly ingenious are many 
Gf the bamboo traps which the rivermen use daily and abundantly in every reach of warm water 


Photo, Mme. Vassa/ 
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WAITING THE RETURN OF THE FISHERMEN 
This is the little Annamese fishing village at which the authoress lived. 
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OF. NHA TRANG 
It is early morning, and 


the sampans will shortly be homing on the sea breeze, with perhaps a big catch for which Annam 


waters are famous. 


Meanwhile, the rivér-nets are being raised 


« Photo, Mme. Vassa! 


All you could see was a mere jumble of 
hats and baskets. The  ferryman 
occasionally made a feeble protest against 
this overcrowding, but he was always 
met by such a storm of abuse from the 
last comers that he invariably subsided. 
What else could the poor man do in 
face of such loud voices and extensive 
vocabularies as the Annamese women 
possess ? Besides, what matter? If 
the boat should chance to overturn 
there was no fear of any drowning 
fatality, for every soul in the fishing 
village-can swim. Woe be to him, though, 
should he be the cause of the loss of an 
orange or of a few handfuls of rice. 

On landing, a start is made for 
the market. The women do not walk 
abreast, but always one behind the 
other. This does not in the least 
prevent them carrying on a running 
conversation, and the foremost woman 


* 


" chats fluently to the last in the file 


without ever turning her head. or 
slackening her pace. Annamese women 
do not walk like Europeans. They trot. 
along on the soles of their feet with a 
swinging movement. They carry their 
goods in baskets-slung on to a bamboo 
over their shoulder like a pair of scales. 
They must be weighted to: a nicety. 
Sometimes you may see a woman, who 
has been unable to leave her baby at 
home, carrying it in. one of the baskets 
and balancing it with a sucking pig in 
the other. Girls before they are married 
generally stay at home to look after the 
younger children. The little boys, if not 
of school age, are sent out to herd the 
water-buftaloes. These beasts are very 
dangerous to Europeans in Annam. But 
a native, even a little naked lad of eight 
or nine, can manage a whole herd. He 
has grown up with them and can make 
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SLAIN BUFFALO DRAGGED TO- THE MOI SACRIFICIAL POSTS 


Preparatory to a festival, Moi spearmen surround a buffalo and throw spears at it until it dies. The 
body is drawn to sacrificial posts, in which the guardian spirit of the village dwells, and then, under 
the sorcerer’s eye, the meat is cut in strips,some eaten and the rest devoured later at the roaring, 
revelling feast. The Moi have no notion of thrift, and none of the meat is saved for hard times 


Photo, Mme, Vassat 
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ELEPHANT PRESENTATION DANCE AT THE FESTIVITY OF THE TET 


The Tét, or New Year’s Feast, is the most important and lasts twelve days. In one of the 

ceremonies at Nha Trang, the great elephant of the mandarin of the province enters the public square 

with a party of dancing girls, and, like them, performs the presentation dance, kneeling, touching 
the ground, kneeling again, and doing all the salutations 


Photo, Mme. Vassal 
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them do as he will with his shrill little 
voice and whacks from his little cane. 
It is very amusing to see these children 
bringing back the buffaloes across the 
river in the evening. They climb on to 
their backs by means of their tails, and, 
standing upright, drive the whole herd 
from this elevated position. 

The men are mostly occupied in the 
rice fields. In the rainy season, when 
the fields are full of water, they plough 
them with the help of the buffaloes. 


They then stand on the harrow, which 


is just beneath the water, balancing 
themselves by means of the tails of 
their buffaloes. 

The rice, meanwhile, has been sown 
in a corner of the field. As soon as the 
young shoots appear above the water 
they are planted out in the fields. This 
work is done by the women. You see 
a whole line of them right across the 
field. They stand, with their trousers 
rolled up as high as they will go, nearly 
up to their knees in warm slush, push- 
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On this sea-reach the high tide every 
ever 
bamt 


ing the green shoots into the soft mud. 





THE WAY THEY BUILD HOUSES ON THE SHORE OF ANNAM 
ear sweeps away the overcrowded fishers’ cabins, and 
year the cabins are rebuilt on the old sites. 
canes, into which are woven thinner canes, with a thatch for roofing. 

is all that is required in the moist heat of the Annam shore 


The occupations of the people differ 
according to their rank. There is no 
permanent aristocracy in Annam except 
in the royal family. Titles are not 
hereditary. A family loses one degree 
with every generation, so that if men 
do nothing to gain honour by personal 
effort the title soon becomes extinct. 
Most titles and government posts are won 
by special examinations. Unfortunately, 
the candidates study the ancient 
Chinese characters and the maxims of 
Confucius rather than modern science 
and its achievements. Progress‘is slow. 

They make a god of learning. Thus a 
man reclaiming waste land and turning 
it into rice fields may gain a title, but 
he never enjoys the esteem of the people 
so much as one who has gained the 
same honour by the study of ancient 
scripts. There is.a good communal 
school in every village throughout the 
country, and the boys are, perhaps, never 
so happy as when running to school. 

Annam, unlike Tongking and Cochin’ 
China, is only a Protectorate, and the 
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s seen, they have merely a light framework of 
Rainproof airines: 


Photo Mme. Vassal 
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At night the ladder is removed and the dwelling is secure from 
Photo, Mme. Vassal 


native governors still have a great deal 
of authority, receiving their orders 
direct from the Ministers at Hué. There 
are three religions—Buddhism, Taoism, 
and Confucianism. But the Annamese 
will worship in one temple just. as soon 
as in another, the distance or pecuniary 
advantage alone guiding him in his 
choice. Then, too, the religions inter- 
mingle greatly, and the deities of all 


three religions may frequently be found 


on one altar. The people also believe 
ip a multitude of good and evil spirits. 
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CHIEF’S HOUSE RAISED ON TREE-TRUNKS AGAINST TIGERS 
This is the main house in a hamlet found in the expedition in which Mme. and Dr. Vassal took 


The remote jungle folk build on dry hills against the fever-spreading valley gnats, and they 
on tree-trunks and poles, to prevent tigers clawing through rogf or bamboo walls. . 


ttack 


There are the spirits of the air, of the 
sea, and of the rice*fields, besides those 
appertaining to the articular trade in 
which a man may be engaged. Shrines 
are raised to these spirits and offerings 
are made in them. 

Round Nha Trang a great manv 
shrines have been built to the tiger. The 
tiger is still taking toll of the population, 
and has come to be regarded as a god. 
The Annamese never think of mentioning 
him without his title—‘‘ Ong Kop ”’ (my 
lord tiger).. It has sometimes happened 
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that when a European has trapped a 
tiger, the natives on discovering his 
august presence in the morning have 
collected round the trap, begged him to 
forgive the insult which he has received, 
made a great tam-tam with their 
clapping instruments, and let him go. 
In such circumstances it is useless 
to ask the Annamese to act as beaters 
in a-tiger hunt. They fear that he 


would take his revenge not only on 
them but on the whole of their village. 


empire on the Mekong River 
. .  Pheto, Mme. Vassal 


The imitative Annamese lives on an 
attenuated Chinese culture. The faith 
which really guides his everyday life is 
ancestor worship. This faith teaches 
him respect for old age and devotion 
to his children. It is the oldest man 
in the home who rules it. Nothing is 
done without his consent. A man will 





MALAY TYPE OF TURBANED CHAM WOMAN 


This is one of the strange, Moslemised race of Sumatra Malays, 
that helped the Brahmin invaders of Cochin China to build an 


take advice from his mother father than 
from his wife. This faith also accounts 
for the custom of polygamy; for it is 
incumbent on a man to have a son, who 
shall do for him what he has done for 


his father, and who will carry on the 


rites of his ancestors. A rich man will 
often have several wives, but a poor 
man only one unless there is no son. 

In Annam the tombs of the ancestor- 
worshippers are of stone and beautifully 
sculptured. A man will live with his 
family all his life in 
some wooden hut with a 
thatched roof and mud 
floor, but when he dies he 
must have a stone tomb. 
What is fit for the living 
is not worthy of the dead. 

The Tét, which is the 
name of the Annamese 
New Year, is the greatest 
féte in the calendar. For 
a week or ten days the 
Annamese engage in all 
kinds of festivities. There 
are races on land, and 
sports on the water. The 
chief feature of the Tét 
is the procession of the 
dragon. The dragon is a 
many-hued monster often 
about thirty yards long. 
It is borne by men inside 
it who at night carry 
torches so that the mark- 
ings on the skin are 
lighted up. It is a most 
terrifying-looking object 
with fire spurting from 
its eyes, mouth, and 
nostrils, but it sends the 
crowd into ecstasies of 
enthusiasm. 

Acting is also indulged 
in. There are well-known 
tragedies and comedies in 
Annamese, and it is during the Tét that 
one can be sure of good representations. 
Genuine dramas are, however, less 
frequent than pantomimic farces. These 
resolve themselves into queer contor- 
tions of the hands, arms, feet, and 
spreading out of the toes, accompanied 
by blood-curdling shrieks: and quick, 
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ANNAM: THE EMPEROR ON HIS THRONE OF GOLD 


As the Son of Heaven, he is dressed in his ritual robes and holds in his hands the sacred “rule,” a tablet 
of wood, Chinese influence is seen in the mperial garb and the great dragon design behind the throne 


To face page 128 Photo, Agence de VIndo-Chine 
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whirling movements. The characters 
consist of a man, a woman, a child, a 
cock, a tiger, etc. The pieces last two 
or three days, the actors only stopping 
for their meals. A good audience is 
never wanting. The natives do not 
applaud by clapping hands, but anyone 
in the audience wishing to 
show his appreciation of any 
particular feat rushes up to 
a gong placed for the purpose 
near the stage and bangs it. 
Needless to say, the gong 
is hardly ever at rest. 

In strange contrast to all 
the Chinese customs of the 
Annamese are the Hindu and 
Arab ways of life of the old, 
broken race of Chams, who 
still scantily inhabit the 
southern province of the land 
they once conquered. They 
are a courteous people, with 
somewhat of a European 
outline of face, and skin of 
a dark brown or reddish 
brown, such as Europeans 
acquire after a long stay in 
the tropics. They are Malays, 
with more than the usual 
dose of Indo-European blood. 

The Chams of Annam are 
now divided into families that 
hold by Mahomet, and those 
that hold by Siva. But they 
are all easy-going. The Brah- 
mins admit ‘Lord Allah” 
into their pantheon, and the 
Moslems in turn keep to 
many strange Hindu prac- 
tices. The priests of the two 
faiths attend each other’s 
ceremonies, and both recog- 
nize the national prophetesses. 
The Cham prophetess is the 
crown of the system of 
woman's superiority, that 
begins with giving girls the duty of 
proposing marriage. 

This is the reason why Cham maids 
are so forward. They are the choosers 
and not the chosen. They select the 
young man they wish to marry, and 
send their parents, with two cakes and 
some chewing betel, to the shy creature. 
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He is spared words, having only to taste 
a cake as a sign he is willing to become 
engaged. The bold maid has then to 
prove that she can become a mother, 
and the couple live together until 
children are born. In fact, the offspring 
are sometimes old enough to take part 
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SAVAGE TEACHING HIS SON ARCHERY 
At early age Moi boys use bows and arrows to bring down 
game. So soon as the 
use, in hunting for food, poisoned arrows like the men 


are proficient, they are allowed to 
Photo, Mme. Vassal 


in the marriage ceremony. The feature 
of this is that the bride enters a hut and 
the bridegroom stands outside and 
offers gifts of a rice-field, a plough, oxen, 
and jewelry. He then sends in two 
friends who beg her to marry him. 

She makes a good wife, and adultery 
is rare and severely punished. On the 
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ANNAMESE PIECEMEAL WAY OF REAPING AND THRESHING RICE 
Having carried their large, fantastic basket into the paddy field, the men cut a small sheaf, take 


it to the basket, and thresh it, then walk away to cut another handful. 
of Oriental industry without brains, or, rather of smallholders without capital for machinery. 


It is a striking onan 


wheat were harvested in this way, what would bread cost? 
Photo, Agence Economique de !' Indo-Chine 


other, hand, divorce is easy. The 
woman’s right to choose her husband 
is enlarged by the privilege of getting 
rid of him at will, or changing him for 
another man. In this case she keeps 
the family hut and most of the property. 
The children take her name, follow her 
religion, and always remain her property. 
Inheritance descends through the women 
—the men do not count. 

The girls are, on the whole, good- 
looking, with well-developed figures and 
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charming grace of movement. Their 
usual dress is a dark green bodice, a 
white skirt, often striped red or green, 
and a kind of turban head-dress. Their 
taste for jewelry is restrained to a 
gold or silver button in the ear. The 
wearing of bracelets is a mark of a 
temporary vow of chastity. The men, 
who are of vigorous build and some five 
and a half feet in height, wear a skirt 
and a very long robe, with a turban, 
sometimes replaced by a_ kerchief. 
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Instead of pockets, they have two 
purses hanging from a girdle. 

In spite of their bodily strength and 
such good craftsmanship as they care 
to show in the few trades they follow, 
they are a listless, hopeless race. Their 
grand old, gorgeous temples and cities 
in the medieval Hindu style, with a 
wealth of sculpture and decoration, 
show what height of achievement they 
could reach, as also do their great road 
systems, all lost in tens of thousands of 
square miles of jungle. The Hindu sect 
still worships Siva, with a solemn, 
decent devotion to the phallic symbols 
associated with that idol; but neither 
this, nor the remarkable privilege given 
to the women, increases the breeding 
power of the race. In the short period 
they have been under French observa- 
tion, their numbers seem rather to have 
lessened than to have grown. 

But the romance of their ancient 
prophetesses as related to us deserves 
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REAPING ANNAM’S JUNGLE-LIKE HARVEST OF SUGAR-CANE 


immortality. These witch girls are per. 
haps the last, Far Eastern, representa- 
tives of the ‘ weird sisters ” of Scotland, 
and the druidesses of Ireland and ‘Wales. 
They enter the order usually at the age of 
twenty, and observe the vow of lifelong 
chastity. Each is selected by an elder 
“ princess,’’ who feels she is growing old 
and must train a successor to perform 
the sacred duties. Under the Cham 
Empire such duties are said to have 
been carried out by Indo-European 
princesses of the blood royal who filled 
the religious offices. 

Princesses are now made by adoption. 
The chosen novice, who, if a young 
married woman, must at once leave 
her husband, receives the name of 
“Happiness of the Human Race,” and 
falls on her knees before her spiritual 
mother in dutiful submission. The older 
woman takes off her girdle, binds it 
round the head of the novice, gives her 
three grains of rice with salt to eat, and 


fed 


Introduced into the country by the Hindu Chams, the sugar-cane grows most luxuriantly in the 
moist, hot climate of Annam. Some ten crops can be reaped from one planting, but harvesting 
is a slow, laborious affair, as the canes have to be cut, one by one, with a knife 


Photo, Agence Economique de I’ Indo-Chine 
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OLD-FASHIONED WOODEN CANE-MILL WORKED BY A BUFFALO 


This is the primitive sugar-cane mill, invented more than two thousand years ago. While a man 
inserts the cane, the buffalo turns two hardwood rollers against a third roller, geared to move in the 
opposite direction. The principle is the same as that of modern mills 
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SIMPLE ORIENTAL WAY OF CLARIFYING CANE-~JUICE 


The Annamese peasant is ladling the raw juice into large copper pans, where it is mixed with ashes, 
clay, lime, or other refining material, and heated so that the impurities sink, leaving the syrup on 
top. It is a crude method, producing only crude sugar 


Photos, Agence Economique de I'Indo-Chine 
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POURING THE SYRUP INTO EARTHENWARE POTS FOR CRYSTALLISATION 


When the juice has been heated and evaporated for some three hours, the thickened liquid begins 
to show sugar crystals on its surface. It is then poured into cooling earthenware vases, where the 
sugar crystallises out, amid the molasses, which are drained off 
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EXPOSING THE WET SUGAR TO THE DRYING TROPIC 


In modern Sugar-making the wet sugar undergoes many refining processes, but as the Annamese 
peasantry are content with a rough product, their system of manufacture is completed by standing 
the moist sugar loaves upon an outdoor table, to dry in the hot sun 


Photos, Agence Economique de I'I ndo-Chine 
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ANNAM, CIVILIZED & SAVAGE 


throws her into a trance. This seems to 
be done by hypnotism and not by drugs, 
for the sleeper dreams she has ascended 
to the moon to be consecrated by the 


Heavenly Princess, and taught all the‘. 


secrets of men and the mysteries of life. 

During this ceremony there is a holy 
dance with scarlet scarf and fan, and a 
black kid is killed as sacrifice, and eagle- 
wood incense burnt by the folk of the 
Hindu sect. Among the Moslems, the old 
woman and the girl perform the rites 
alone in a moonlit forest, by an ant-hill. 
The novice, stripped naked, takes a 
sword, and splits a cock with it from head 
to tail. Then, by a weird dance and 
incantation, she must join the severed 
halves together, and make the cock 
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OPEN-AIR EVENING DINNER OF ANNAMESE VILLAGE FOLK 


At evening the big rice-pot is brought from the fire, and each little rice-bowl filled. 
are placed salads, bits of fish and roasted pork, with sauces. 


crow. This is, of course, merely a wilder 
affair of hypnotic suggestion on the 
part of the old woman. The people have 
the nervous Malay temperament, and 
there can be no doubt that practice in 
the use of hypnotic power is an im- 
portant element in the year’s training 
of the young candidate. 

At the end of the year the ““ Happiness 
of the Human Race” brings to the 
shrine of the Heavenly Princess a basket 
of offerings, upon which she lights two 
candles, All the folk who attended the 
first ceremony should be present. Only 
if the candles burn bright and clear is 
the candidate assured of divine ac- 
ceptance. Should a candle show a 


smoky flame, or go out, she is unfitted 
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In other bowls 
Each guest has a rice-bowl, and picks 


out, neatly with chopstick, from the free bowls of savouries on the ground table, the delicacies 
that flavour the plain meal of boiled rice 


; Photo, Mme. Vassa! 
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ANNAM CONTRASTS 
The Palace &€° The Wid 
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The Imperial palace at Hué is famed for tts architectural grace. 
Here ts an alluring glimpse of one of the strictly guarded pagodas 


Photos (except page 148), Agenre de I'Indo-Chine 
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Western neatness distinguishes the appointments of the private 
cabinet where the Emperor transacts business with his secretartes 
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Eastern touch ts supplied by the ia sh dipped in red paint with 
which his Majesty affixes his signature to State documents 
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The Emperor as Commander-in-Chief of the Army. Gorgeously 
jewelled hat and belt are features of the magnificent full-dress uniform 
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Almost as picturesque is the informal garb of ample trousers and 
loose surcoat in which his Majesty idles in his palm-girt garden 
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The gossip seems to interest baby, too! -lll the Annamese are 
devoted to their children, whose early years at anv rate are very happy 
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wear almost the sante clothes as their sisters, 
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with arnilets and necklets for decoration. The wnbrella ts sheer vanity 
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To Mor couple inside the iillage palisade. When not smoking fis 
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There are ae streets in-a Mot village. The scattered, thatch-roofed 
cabins are baatt on stakes, a hole ta the thatch their only door 
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Po Mot vabtn has but ane room, with, at the top of the bidder, an 
mitside platform where naked children squat, fearless af a fall 
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PLANTATION HANDS GIVING A CONCERT TO THEIR NEW ANNAMESE FRIENDS 


SAVAGE MOl 


kable scene on the sugar plantation of a French colonist. 
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NHA TRANG 


to the mainland market. 
fisher-women swim like fishes. 


sword, and the King of Water, with his 
magic rattan, possess the talismans of 
fallen empires of the Cham and the 
Cambodians. Both are said to have 
been gained by treachery. If the King 
of Fire draws the enchanted sword from 
the scabbard, the sun goes out; if the 
King of Water does something to his 
rattan, mankind is drowned. Both the 
Cham and Cambodian armies tried of 
old to recover the lost instruments of 
magic, but failed. 

In our first visits there all the natives 
fled and hid themselves. But so soon as 
the Moi discovered I was only a woman, 
the children took sugar from my hand, 
and I was able to enter their huts. 
These are quite dark inside, sooty, and 
full of smoke. Fires are always burning, 
and there are no windows or chimneys. 
The fire and smoke are a remedy against 
flies and mosquitoes. Entering one dim 


FERRY AND ITS LOAD OF QUAINT-HATTED WOMEN 
Fisher families of Nha Trang live on a sandbank, and from dawn to dusk the women ferr 


may. 





over 
Sometimes the overcrowded boat upsets, but without loss of life, for the 
But there is trouble over lost goods! 


Photo, Mme. Vassal 


hut I stumbled over wicker trays, tools, 
bows and arrows strewn on the floor, and 
reached a group of men and women, 
and squatted down among them by the 
fire. Most of the women had a baby in 
their arms. They were smoking, passing 
pipes one to another. One man passed 
his pipe to me. | 

In another village the women took 
me to an empty hut and examined my > 
hands, feet, and hair, and compared 
these with their own. They thought 
little of my ears. In childhood Moi girls 
have the lobes of their ears pierced by a 
thin bamboo. Thicker and thicker 
bamboos are used, until the hole is as 
large as the top of a cup, and the skin is 
stretched to breaking-point. Then they 
take out this wedge of wood, and place 
there instead heavy metal earrings, 
which reach down over the chest. When 
a Moi woman runs she holds these 
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NHA TRANG’S FISHING FLEET OF KEEL-LESS SAMPANS 





These sampans have no keels, but the Annamese skilfully work them out on the South China Sea 


by means of huge rudders. 


They go out at night with the land wind, fish in the darkness, and 


return in the morning with the sea breeze 
Photo Mme. Vassal 


earrings against herself, not out of tea: 
for her earrings, which was my first 
‘thought, but for her ears. And it is no 
unreasonable fear, for often the lobes 
do break, and you see the older women 
with two thin pieces of skin hanging 
down on either side of their faces. 
The men.do not deform their ears in 
this way, but many of them grind down 
their front teeth to the gums. It is 
done with pumice stone, and is a very 
painful operation, lasting some days. 
However, a youth rarely shrinks from 
it, because from that time forward he 
is considered no longer a boy but a man. 
The inhabitants of the village had 
kept at a distance while we were having 
dinner, but when we retired for the night 
they surrounded the hut and peeped in 
through cracks in the wall of bamboo. 
They stood about four deep round the 


hut. Those who were near the biggest 
cracks would no more have thought of 
giving up their places than a man who 
has a seat in the front row of the pit. I 


~ did not heed when I was once in bed. 


They stood there chattering all night, 
and we found them in exactly the same 
position in the morning. 

A rather gruesome ceremony which 
takes place in the villages round the 
plateau is a buffalo sacrifice. This is 
performed when an epidemic is rife or 
some other misfortune has overtaken 
the village. The buffalo is attached 
the night before to a highly ornamented 
stake. In the morning, when the sun 
has risen to a certain height above the 
horizon, the chief of the village, dressed 
for the occasion in Annamese costume, 
makes an oration in front of the buffalo 
to the assembled village. At a certain 
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MOI] WOMEN AND CHILDREN BY THEIR BARE HIGHLAND SHANTY 


This is only a fragment of the families that nightly crowd into the single, smoky hut for protection 
against fever mosquitoes. Characteristic of the race are the scanty clothing of home-woven cotton 
and the abundance of brass and glass jewelry, with the brittle rice-basins of sun-baked clay, the 
wicker-work jar, and the fine examples of primitive, domestic copperwork 
Photo, Mme. Vassa! 
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WILD AND UNRULY COWBOYS OF THE LANGBIAN RANCHES 
These savage Moi tribesmen ‘are excellent cowboys. They delight in cattle, and will face and master 
any bull, But a month is the longest period for which they will serve. Even then they have to be 
conscripted, although it is hoped that they will presently take to regular agricultural! life. The girl. 
with her enormously distended ear lobes and copper leg rings, is a fit mate for such wild men 
Photo, Mme. Vassal 
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IMPRISONED ANNAMESE PIG CROSSING A FLOODED RIVER TO MARKET 


Being the marketing class of the nation, t 
a porker. 


the women of Annam avoid the usual difficulties with 
They shut him in a tight, long, bamboo basket, in which he can be carried over river 
ford, by forest, or through unfenced ficlds, without chance of escape : 


Photo, Mme. Vassal 


signal two Mois dash forward and hack 
at the buffalo’s front legs so that it 
falls on its knees. The priest then cuts 
its throat with a dagger, and a number 
of Mois rush forward and finish it off 
with their lances. The priest receives 
the blood from the animal’s throat in a 
bowl and carries it into one of the huts, 
and the ceremony is then at an end. 
The animal is later cut up and divided, 
and the whole village partakes of a huge 
feast—after which the epidemic rages 
worse than ever. 

The Mois have no notion of thrift. 
They do not think of drying some of 
the meat to preserve it. They never 
even grow enough rice to last them for 
the year, and six months of.plenty is 
always followed by six months’ starva- 
tion. During that time the Mois will 
feed on snails, slugs, and herbs from the 
forest if they cannot procure sufficient 
food by hunting with bows and arrows, 
or by fishing. 

The national costume consists in the 
absence of it. Men and women have a 
flimsy veil draping the waist, with a 


large waist-cloth for cold weather, and 
a rough cloak with a fringe. Women 
powder their hair with fragrant vetiver 
berry, dye their nails red, and, like the 
Annamese, lacquer their teeth. All 
customs, however, vary considerably, 
and as only a comparatively small part 
of the wild country is safe for travellers, 
no general statements can be made. 
There are, for instance, native tales of 
a remarkable copper-mine territory, in 
which women have developed the 
mother-right system of the Cham into 
a fierce female government. 

In known regions the girls are valuable 
and are not sufficient for the usual 
monogamous system that prevails. The 
money they earn by spinning, weaving, 
and pot-making is a main source of 
wealth. As women, they -will do all 
field and farm work. So their lovers have 
to earn them. In modern currency, 
which is not in use, they are worth 
fifty francs. Now an Annam slave, 
taken in a raid, is reckoned to earn in a 
year only five francs additional to his 
master’s cost of keeping him. The labour 
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UNHAPPY ANNAMESE COMMITTING A SACRILEGE AGAINST THEIR TIGER GOD 


Though suffering terribly from tiger attacks, villagers are loath to aid Europeans in killing the lord 
of the jungle. When forced to carry the slain beast, they go to thcir tiger altar and pray to the 
spirit of the tiger that it will forgive them the crime, and not take vengeance upon them and their kin 
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REVENGE UPON THE FALLEN TYRANT OF AN ANNAM VILLAGE 


This elephant was one of a herd of forty that did great damage to the crops of a village, and was 
followed into the primitive forest by Mme. and Dr. Vassal. When shot by the doctor the monster 
was cut up for food by the natives, who, being without firearms, are almost helpless against a herd 
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FOUR TYPICAL FIGURES OF THE LISSOM TRIBESMEN 


These are men from the same Moi tribe in the backJands of Annam. 


OF THE JUNGLE _ 
They are stronger than the 


average Annaimese, for the reason that their fever-haunted jungles sift out the weak from the strong 
in childhood, and thus maintain the strength of the savage race 
Photo, Mme. Vassa 


of a young, loving, tree tribesman is 
esteemed at a higher price, but he has 
to serve his sweetheart’s parents for a 
considerable time as son-in-law in the 
making before he earns a wife with 
perfect holed and drooping ears. Mean- 
while, he lives with her. If he breaks 
off the engagement by paying the 
indemnity fixed beforehand, the girl is 
not hurt by having borne a baby to 
him. Rather does the child attract 


another wooer, as evidence of the young 
woman’s power as a family maket, and 
her daughters, especially, will be wealth. 

In marriage negotiations the lover’s 
parents come to the mother and father: 
of the young woman, always with some 
trepidation, with an offering of betel. 


‘The ceremony is called the “ visit of 
‘the gift of betel to the little garden 


gate." Rejection is a dreadful humilia- 
tion. If the betel is accepted, chicken, 
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MOl 


Women of the Moi stock are almost as stfong as the men. 
yet this young wife, going to labour in the fields, with two heavy children 


over .ong distances ; 


bound to her hips and slung from her shoulders, seems a wonder of grace in strength. 





WOMAN OF DANKIA, WORKING AND CARRYING HER CHILDREN 


Like these, they can bear great burdens 
This work, 


however, will soon age her 
Photo, Mme. Vassal 


rice, and other presents follow. There 
is seldom any dowry in a nation that 
makes its costliest jewelry of copper, 
and uses only forest orchid-blossom for 
hair ornament. Money consists almost 
entirely of gongs, pots, and jars, valued 
according to their age. 

When the Mois travel from one village 
to another they carry their goods in 
numerous baskets, one on top of the 
other, on their backs until] they tower 


above their heads. They cannot remove 
their burdens without help, and in order 
to rest their shoulders a stick is attached 
to the bottom basket with a piece of 
string which drags along behind. When 
they stand still this stick is propped 
underneath the bdskets to relieve the 
weight. There is a story that when the 
first Europeans went into the interior 
they reported that they had seen a 
race with tails. If the story is true, 
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TOE-MADE POTTERY OF THE WOMEN POTTERS OF ANNAM 


The Annamese are remarkable for their widely separated big toes, and it is by using their feet 
with extraordinary quickness that Annam’s girl pottcry-makers have fashioned these pots placed 


e@ + 


by the kiln for firing. 


Men get the clay and fuel and work the kiln 


Photo, Mme. Vassal 


what they probably saw were these Mois 
walking along, one behind the other, 
‘with sticks trailing behind them. 

There is no property in land. Part of 
a forest is felled, and the trunks left 
to dry in November. In April the fallen 
timber is fired, and when the ashes are 
washed into the soil by the first rains, 
the women sow the rice for a year's 
supply and gather it. When the ground 
is exhausted, another patch of forest 
is cleared by the tribe in the same 
wasteful fashion to maintain the 
common granary. If the rice harvest 
does not last the year, as is often the 
case, bamboo shoots and forest roots, 
with the ordinary fishing and hunting 
by the men, provide food. 

Iron is too abundant to be fought for, 
and is smelted and hammered into fine 
temper ; but easy copper-bearing land, 
with ore just beneath the surface, leads 
to a war for tribal monopoly. For 
copper gongs are good money. Cross- 
bows, shooting barbed, poisoned arrows, 
spears, and two-handed swords, with 
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armour of thick wrappings of cloth that 
cleanse hostile weapons of their poison, 
are the personal instruments of warfare. 
Then there are great communal traps 
of grass planted with bamboo javelins 
for poisoning the feet. 

The sorcerers alone know the secrets 
of the best poisons, which are cardiac in 
action, and when absolutely fresh and 
of full strength should kill immediately. 
In practice this result is seldom achieved. 
Only two poisons have been at present 
revealed to the French by friendly 
wizards. They are the same as those 
tised by the Sea-Dyaks of Borneo, who 
are connected with a Mot group that 
speaks a Malaya-Polynesian dialect. 
Other groups seem to have other secret 
poison brews, as they likewise have 
effective medicines unknown to science. 

There are sorceresses as well as 
sorcerers, but I learnt little about them. 
The larger part of vast Moi-land is still 
a region of mysteries, full of curious 
knowledge, only to be won by eerie 
adventure and strange peril. 
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ANNAM MANDARINS WORSHIPPING THEIR EMPEROR’S ANCESTORS 


* 


This quaint and picturesque ceremony takes place in the palace grounds at Hué. Al] the chief 
mandarins and court. officials have to yore the spirits of the present emperor of the Nguyen dynasty 
‘rench help, by a rebellious mandarin 7 
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HEAD KNOCKING TO THE MEMORIALS OF THE IMPERIAL ANCESTORS 


This is the grand action in the ceremony of loyal submission to the present Annam dynasty. The 
mandarins and courtiers of the palace are performing the kowtow, by knocking their heads on the 


ground, to the ornamented drum-like objects dedicated to the imperial ancestors 
Photos, Agence Economique de l'Indo-Chine 
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Annam 


II. From Vassal Empire to French Colony 
By Edward Wright 


Writer of ‘“‘The Story ot French Expansion Overseas’’ 


HE early history of Annam is an 
important and romantic affair. 
: Most of it, however, has still to 
,be found and dug up from jungle and 
‘mountain slope, in the form of Sanscrit 
- inscriptions, and we have at present 
chiefly to rely upon (Chinese annals. 
About five thousand years ago, a long- 
headed Ganges folk worked through Assam 
‘into the country, and blended into the 
Indonesians, now represented by the Moi 
tribes of Indo-China spread from the 
eleventh to the twentieth degrees of 
latitude. A thousand years later, if we 
may trust Chinese chronicles, the Southern 
Chinese race moved down the coast,’and 
began the Annamese settlement. Again 
the Ganges people moved into the country, 
coming by sea, with Sumatra as half-way 
‘house. They were Hindu priests and 
‘Rajput knights, with fighting men of 
their newly-created Malay race of Sumatra 
haif-breeds. | | 
About the first century of the Christian 
era the Chinese province in North Annam 
had to fight for extension of territory 
against, the Hindu- 
Malay kingdom of 
Southern Annam,. 
which was known as 
Champa, or the land 
of the Chams- At 
present there is only 
a suspicion that the 
Chams were success- 
tul,* and won the 
present site of* the 
Annam_ capital of 
Hué, but ai city 
there, spread inland, 
and mixed with 
Tibetan invaders. 
They certainly tamed 
many of the inland 
Moi tribes, ran roads 
through the jungles, 
and built palaces and 
temples in the 
immense,_.- fantastic 
Hindu style. 
Meanwhue, the 
Annamese, who were 
rather a frail, patient 
hardworking people 
With none ot the 
Malay’s inborn love 
of fighting or the 
hard, social discipline toa 
which the Rajput 


adventurers and their ANNAM AND 





priests imposed on their subjects, fluctuated 
between weak indepeadence and strong 
imperial government. When the Chinese 
Emperor was weak, the Chinese mandarins 
of Annam kept the taxes and set up as 
monarchs. When Annam was fiercely 
pressed by the Chams, these corrupt 
officials recognized the imperial power 
and pleaded for an army to save the people. 
This very loose yet practical form of 
Chinese overlordship can be traced to the 
end of Annam history. 

The Annamese are very proud of their 
alternating periods of independence, which 
they mainly owed to defaulting and 
avaricious mandarins of the Empire. The 
situation, however, was pie aia 
changed in the first part of the thirteent 
century. Kubla Khan then sent a horde 
of his Mongols on a march of more than 
a thousand mies down -the coast and 
into the shorelands of the Indian Ocean. 
The Annamese escaped destruction by 
resuming their vassalage to the new 
dynasty of the Empire, but, so far as we 
can at present see into the course of 
events in Southern 
Annam and the lower 
Mekong region, the 
power of the Hindu- 
Malay State was per- 
manently broken. «A 
strong contingent of 
Malay forces appears 
to have been sent 
from Sumatra, but 
the Chams were also 
attacked by the rival 
neighbouring Hindu- 
ised race of Khmers 
in Cambodia that 
claim to have des- 
troyed the: old Cham 
cities. 

The Mongols van- 
ished, and down the 
shore of Southerna 
Annam poured the 
Annamese, eager for 
the possession of 
great expanses of 
rice fields and fish 
supplies of the 
Mekong country. 
Possessing now solid 
economic power, the 
again broke wit 
108 China in 1288, but 

their control of the 


ITS PEOPLES rice market naturally 
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ROAD REPAIRING BY PANTALOONED AND UMBRELLA-HATTED WOMEN 
Annam’s peasant women share their men’s labours, just as fishers’ wives help in netting fish 


In towns, women often control silk 


works, without male help, and artisans’ wives are usually excellent working partners to their men 
Photo, Mme. Vassal 


attracted the attention of the Empire. 
As soon as the Chinese overthrew the 
Mongols, their native Emperor, Hung-wu, 
founder of the Ming dynasty, cut down 
all palace expenses, enlarged his armies, 
and, about 1368, Annam was being 
squeezed of wealth by his mandarins. 
Chinese rule then hecanie so hard that 
it provoked a genuine Nationalist move- 
ment. The people rose under a leader, 
Le, who completely sapped the imperial 
ower in his country, and, in 1427, made 
hinestt king in reality, while maintaining 
a show of vassalage by sending gifts of 
homage to Peking. Meanwhile the struggle 
with the Chams continued. But, in spite 
of their overwhelming numbers and the 
use of stronger and taller Tongking sub- 
jects of the new Annam Empire, the small 
coast folk could not overcome the Moi 
tribes, who made slave raids upon them, 
nor seize the Cham country on the southern 
part of the Mekong River. i 
The Annamese Empire never matured. 
Owing to the weakness of the peopleand the 
corruption of the mandarins, it was rotten 
before it was ek ‘Oriental luxury turned 
the royal family into weaklings, and al- 
though a faithful band of mandarins main- 
tained an army and held things together, 
local governors kept the taxes they had col- 
lected, and, with the money, raised troops. 
Chief among them was the southern 
governor, Nguyen Noang, who broke away 


_ With his European-trained troo 


in 1570, and founded the present dynasty. 
He opened a war for the throne that lasted 
until the nineteenth century. The last 
heir of the Nguyen, after his father 
escaped from death by the help of the 
French bishop of Adran, was used by 
that priestly empire-builder to give France 
another Orient colony in place of lost 
India. The boy was educated as a 
Christian, taken to Paris in 1787, and 
promised a wargleet and a French army, 
which would have made him the figurehead 
of a protectorate. 

The revolution prevented this expedi- 
tion. But the empire-building bishop was 
equal to the occasion. At Pondichern he 
engaged officers, drill-sergeants, engineers, 
and army doctors, embarked his forces on 
two ships, landed in the country of the 
Annam prince, raised and trained a native 
army on the European model, and, dying - 
in 1798, left only Tongking unsubdued, 
and his men won it by 1802. 

The young prince, however, had pene- 
trated the design of his fatherly bishop. 
He reverted to Confucianism, gave no 
favours, and played with the rest of the 
Frenchmen during the reign of Napoleon. 
he ended 
the long struggle with the Chams, and 
invaded the Hindu territory of Cambodia. 
On the whole, he profited by his French 
education to arrange things to the distinct 
disadvantage of France. 
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ANNAM, THE VASSAL EMPIRE 


Annam closed herself to all European 
commerce. By reason of the enormous 
stats shown by the bishop of Adran, all 
Christian missionaries were regarded as 
heralds of invading armies. The feeling 
against missionaries was intensified in 1847, 
when the emperor’s grandson, Tu-duc, 
ascended the throne, while missionaries 
were interfering on the question of 
succession. As soon as his seat was 
secured, Tu-duc began to persecute al! 
Christians, and Napoleon III., who was 
then seeking for colonies, justified the 
Annamese suspicion of missionary effort 
by sending out a fleet in 1856 and storming 
the port of Tourane. In 1858 the conquest 
of the Mekong delta was attempted, but 
operations were interrupted by the war 
in Italy and the Chinese Expedition. In 
1861 the campaign was vigorously renewed, 
and, after*serious losses at Saigon, a 
French force of some four thousand men 
conquered the rice field country, and, by 
the summer of 1862, starved the Annamese 
into a peaceful state of mind. 


France Abandons the Conquest of Annam 


In 1867 operations were again resumed, 
and a great scheme of conquest planned, 
but the disaster of the French and German 
War left the French people sick of strife 
and particularly sick of any operations 
in the murderous climate of the Mekong 
River. Some wildly-danng attempts by 
focal Frenchmen were answered by Annam 
mandarins engaging the services of hard- 
fighting Chinese rebels. In 1874 peace 
was made, the French giving the Annam 
emperor five steamships, guns, and rifles, 
but retaining Cochin China. 

By way of further security against 
attacks, Tu-duc and his mandarins turned 
to the Manchu emperor of China, and, 
submitting to the old vassalage, gladly 
receivad the troops of their overlord into 
Tongking. Tu-duc thefeby became a mere 
prince, but this did not save his country. 
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ANNAM: FACTS 


The Country 

French Protectorate on cast coast of Indo- 
China, one of the five States of French Indo- 
China.’ Area, about 52,100 square miles. 
Population (1919), 5,952,000, including 2,117 
Europeans. People of the towns and coast are 
Annamese ; hill and jungle country, Chams, and 
various tribes grouped as Moi. 


Government 

French Indo-China is under a Governor-General 
with a Resident-Superior in Annam and other 
States. Annam is governed by its own king 
(Khai-Dinh, of the Nguyen dynasty, succeeded, 
1916), with a council of-ministers. He is closel 
controlled by French Government, acting through 


Resident-Superior. Local government is. by 
Annamite officials under French control. French 
troops are stationed in citadel of Hué. Law is 


administered through native courts, with appeal 
to European courts at Saigon (Cochin China), 
and Hanoi (Tongking). 


‘In 1882 Gambetta and Jules Ferry opened 


the new republican period of French 
expansion that Bismarck _ sinisterly 
favoured. Taking as a pretext the suilen 
hostility of the Annamese, the French 
bombarded and stormed Hanoi citadel on 
April 25th, 1882. The campaign thus 
started was long marked by reverses that 
angered the French people. After three 
French columns were forced to retreat 
from Sontay on the Red River in August, 
1883, the Chinese regular army intervened 
in the war, and Chinese pirates, as well as 
old Taiping rebels, operated with them. 


China Recognizes the French Protectorate 


Two French commanders-in-chief were 
in turn replaced, and the third commander 
had his troops ambushed on March 24th, 
1885, and was forced into retreat. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese had been sufter- 
ing from a rice blockade by the French 
fleet. As both sides were tired of war, 
the British Government mediated, and 
by the Peace of London, in 1885, China 
withdrew her troops, and the French 
Protectorate over the little Annam Empire 
was recognized. A year afterwards the 
power of the pirates was shattered, and 
in 1893 the Laos country was added to 
French Indo-China. The last Annam, 
rebel leader, De-Tham, who had fled to 
the northern forests, died in 1913, buts 
during the Great War, in which some’ 
Annamese served as labourers in France, 
the discontented native party, instead 
of making raids in the old fashion, re- 
sorted to the scientific weapons of modern 
revolutionaries. .. The quickness with 
which their plots were discovered made, 
however, a deep impression on ‘the 
Annamese, and the country was quietening 
down in 1921, when the failure of the 
French Bank of Indo-China aggravated 


‘the money troubles of the people, who 


had enjoyed prosperity during the latter 
part of the war period. es 


AND FIGURES 


Commerce and Industries 

Rice is chief product; also maize, cotton, 
mulberry, spices, sugar, betel, timber, india- 
rubber, coffec, and raw silk. Nearly 700,000 head 
of cattle are reared. Copper, zinc, and gold mines 
worked by Annamese in Quang-nam province ; coal 
mines near Tourane, and salt works in various 
parts of the country. 

Imports (1919), 9,250,000 francs; exports, 
51,500,000 francs. Ports of Tourane, Qui-Nhon, 
and Xuan Day open to European trade. Customs 
dues collected by France. 


Chief Towns ' 
Binh Dinh (74;400); Hué, capital (60,600) ; 
Tourane (4,000) ; Qui-Nhon ; Xuan Day. 


. Money 


Common throughout French Indo-China ; silver 
piastre (worth something less than 2s.),, half, 
fifth, and tenth piastres. Also two bronze coins 
worth about a farthing and a third of a farthing. 
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THE MAN WHO TURNS THE TIDE OF BATTLE IN YEMEN’S DESERTS 


By holding the coast towns, while he fought the Turks in the waterless inland plain of the Tehama, 

the Arab commander was able to save his men from thirst, graduaily exhausting the larger forces 

of the Sultan of Turkey. Here we see one of his many water-carriers, with a camel-load of filled 
bottles, returning from the well by the mosque of Lohay 


Photo Donald McLeish 
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Arabia 


I. Life Along the Fringes of the Desert Land 


By Hamilton Fyfe 


Author ot ‘The New Spirit in Egypt ’’ 


It best serves our editortal scheme to confine our attention here to the vartous 

emirates and sultanates included wtthin the country called Avabia, excepting 

the independent kingdom of Hejaz and the sulianate of Oman, which are described 

under thety respective headings, while the British Protectorate of Aden 1s included 
in the description of the British Empire in Asta 


running of a large part 
of the world, as it 
was known then, 
their long stay in 
Spain, where they 
governed better than 
any succeeding rulers 
have done, and their 
lapse back into their 
old habits of nomad 
barbarism when they 
were driven out of 
Europe. 

The Arabs were in 
the eighth and ninth 
centuries the most 
skilled architects 
and physicians, they 
were the most 
scientific irrigators. 
They left behind 
them systems of 
watering which can 
teach us 
even to-day, and 
buildings that are 
stil admired as 
exquisite examples of 
decoration and = in- 
genuity. None of these 
excellences was _ per- 
manent. All disap- 
peared as soon as 
the Arabs returned 
to Arabia and to 
Morocco. They were 
not strong enough, 
these warriors who 


Pe eis is no more puzzling 
episode in history than the 
sudden rise of the Arabs after 
they had been united by the faith and 
enthusiasm of Mahomet, their over- art. 


something | 











CAMEL-BREEDER OF TEHAMA 


The Tehama desert is peopled by 
warlike Aboosiyah tribesmen, who 
breed the best camels in Arabia 


Photo, Mfajor Meek 
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had subdued Spain and fought their way 
through half of Trance, to escape sub- 
jugation by the Turks. 
desire for knowledge, their interest in 
The only reminder of the place 


They lost their 


they had held among 
nations lay in their 
finely-cut features, 
their deep-sct, steady 
eyes. They have the 
faces of men who are 
descended frum noble 
ancestry. 

Some have found 
the solution sf this 
puzzle in the nature 
of the Mahomedan 
religion. [t was among 
the Arabs that the 
Prophet was born; 
they were the first to 
embrace his doctrines. 
He was honoured by 
his own people. It 
was the impulse given 
to their ambition by 
his proclamation that 
they were destined 
to carry Islam into 
the uttermost parts 
of the earth, which 
accounted for their 
conquests of Persia 
and Syria, of Egypt 
and Morocco, of Spain. 

Was it the unpro- 
gressive nature of the 
faith which checked 
their development 
after a few centuries, 
and doomed them to 
remain far in the rear 
of that civilization 
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which was founded by Christianity upon 
the ruins of Rome? That 
explanation of the mystery ; 
Arabs have lent support to it. 


even 


have pointed out that the Christian 
nations made themselves powerful in 
disregard of the teaching of Christ, that 


SHY LITTLE MAID OF ARABY 
Not only is it the first occasion she has been photographed, 
but her country of Southern Arabia was recently forbidden 
ground for white men, and she is alarmed at the stranger 


who points a camera at her 
Photo, Donald McLetsh 
; they had obeyed His precepts as 
 fithfully as the Arabs have kept to the 
faith of Mahomet, they would assuredly 





not have spread themselves over the. 


world by force of arms. The lesson 
which certain thoughtful Arabs draw 


is one 


They 





from this is that their religion would 
have been more useful to them if they 
had let the Time-spirit work upon it 
and bring it into harmony with the 
changing thought of the ages. Instead, 
they still jealously oppose every attempt 
that is made to modify the ideas and 
ordinances of a prophet who 
lived and died thirteen 
hundred years ago. 
There are great numbers 
of Arabs who live to-day 
just as their forefathers 
lived in the seventh 
century, when Islam was 
preached among _ them. 
They still submit to the 
instructions of the Koran, 
they repeat daily the five 
prayers which Mahomet en- 
joined, they abstain from 
wine, they observe strictly 
the fast of Ramadan ; they 
make, if they possibly can, 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
they look upon women as 
inferior beings, created to 
serve and give pleasure to 
men. What is called 
progress is incompatible 
with adherence to a religion 
so entirely at variance 
with the beliefs and aspira- 
tions of the Western world. 
There is much in the 
Moslem creed and practice 
which attracts those who 
go among. the Moslem 
peoples. The daily worship 
is performed openly, where- 
ever the worshipper may 
happen to be at the time 
appointed for it; there is 
no shame attaching to 
the recognition of God, no 
disinclination to pray in 
public without the support 
of a congregation. There 
must be good, many 
Christians have said, in a religion which 
orders people to wash their feet. Hospital- 
ity, a virtue ranked high by Mahomet, is 
magnificently practised by his followers. 
But there is between the Eastern and 
the Western view of life a great gulf 
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ARAB WOMAN AND HALF-BREED CHILDREN OF THE RED SEA COAST 


‘Like this curious group, many Yemen families along the coast show touches of negro blood. Inland 

as far as the town of Khaiwan, the converted blacks exercise important power, and often marry 

with Arab girls of the poor class. This is the result of many years of Red Sea traffic in African slaves, 
between Abyssinia and all Arabia and beyond 


Photo Donald McLeish 
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#8 HAIRY HERETIC ARABS WHO REFUSE OBEDIENCE TO THE CALIPH 


‘faith, are nomad Arabs of Asir and Yemen, whose ancestors rejected the authority of all Caliphs 
aed li, the murdered son-in-law of the Prophet. When uniformed and trained into regular troops, 
faith of 2zated the forces of the Ottoman Caliph. Two are playing the King’s Game, or ‘ Chatur 
not have Anga,” an early form of chess, and all have the typical hair mop 


world. by te Photo, Donald McLeish 
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Sanat 


A FIGHTING BEDUIN WATER-CARRIER WAITING AT HEADQUARTERS 


He is one of the Beduin Fuzzy-Wuzzies, who fought for the Idrisi in a climate so fierce that Europeans 

cannot endure it. Comung of a stock bred for thousands of years to the furnace heat, the wild desert 

man is inured to it, and requires only his mop of hair to save him from the sunstroke that cripples 
invaders from a milder clime, such as Anatolians 


Photo, Donald McLeish 
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ASIR LIBERATORS 


The dominating figures in this poor market scene are the Asir chief and his man. 
leader has his long hair, of Samson-like pride, braided like that of some Abyssinian women, recalling 


the historic connexion between Arabia and Abyssinia. 


IN A FISH MARKET OF RAVAGED YEMEN 


The tall, handsome 


His untidy man cares little for hair-dressing : 


his fillet and waist-bclt bandolier are sufficient display for him 
Photo, Donald McLeish 


fixed. To dispute which view leads to 
greater happiness is—fortunately—none 
of our business here. It is necessary, 
howextr, for anyone who seeks to 
understand the Arabs, their history 
and their present state, to bear in mind 
that this difference does exist. 

Gibbon described Arabia as “a 
triangle of spacious dimensions in the 
vacant space between Persia, Syria, 
Egypt, and Ethiopia.”” That descrip- 
tion is correct still. But Gibbon’s belief 
that the peninsula lying between the 
Red Sea, the Indian Ocean, and the 
Persian Gulf was almost entirely a 
desert, proves that not much was known 
about it in his day. a 

Even now there are a great many who 
‘consider that what is seen of Arabia 
from on board ship is characteristic of 
the whole country. Those who make 
its acquaintance during a voyage to 
India, when their vessel stops at Aden, 
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bring away the impression that the 
gloomy hills and barren sand which 
they see stretching away to the moun- 
tains, giving the land, as it has been 
aptly said, “ the appearance of a cinder 
heap,’ are typical Arabian scenery. 

If they were to cross the uninviting 
hills, they would soon find themselves 
in charming valleys, the valleys of the 
Yemen, where from the mountains 
running up to 9,000 feet in height there 
issues a profusion of streams, where 
grain and coffee are grown in abundance, 
apples and apricots, plums and peaches, 
figs and dates, oranges and lemons, 
vines and mulberries yield bountiful 
harvests of fruit, and where the wild 
flowers make spring and autumn a 
delight by their variety and charm. | 

The people of the Yemen are so 
industrious and so careful of their 
terraced farms and gardens that they 
are supposed not to be of true Arabian 
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CAPTIVE AND SHACKLED OTTOMAN BROUGHT TO A YEMEN KADI 





This was in the days when a Beduin army, under the Idrisi of Asir, was liberating the land the 


Turks had been holding with difficulty since the rebellion of 1891. 


Though the Turks were fellow- 


Moslems, they were natural objects of intense hatred in Yemen, yet when they yieldcd on the 
field of battle their creed usually saved their lives 


Photo. Donald McLeish 


blood. The Arab has little perseverance. 
He will lay out a garden and let it soon 
fall into disorder. He will energetically 
prepare land for farming or stock, and 
then tire of his enterprise, fail to keep 
water flowing for irrigation, and walls 
in repair to prevent cattle straying. 
The people of the Yemen stick steadily 
to their task of cultivating the valleys 
and mountain sides which bring forth 
so richly many kinds of produce. They 
would have been rich themselves long 
ago if they had not been shamefylly 
robbed by their Turkish masters. 

_ The two curses of Arabia used to be 
the Turkish tax-collector and the 
Beduin thief. Now that the rough 
and greedy hand of the Turk has been 
forcibly removed, there is a chance that 
the Arabs who have settled dwellings 
_ and fands will emerge from the wretched 
state in which they have lived, and also 
that in time the Beduins may be 
reclaimed from their thieving habits. 
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Tribes which are frequently on the 
move enjoy favourable opportunities of 
carrying off other folks’ property. They 
drive their flocks from pasture to 
pasture, live in tents, and never stay 
anywhere long. Without homes, and 
without clearly recognizing that they 
have any native land, they are in a 
state of curious isolation, their thoughts 
are not as the thoughts of men who 
dwell in communities upon a fixed spot. 

Of religion they have the vaguest 
notion. A Beduin questioned by a 
traveller about his conception of Heaven, 
said : “ If God is good to us, if He gives 
us plenty of food and tobacco, we will 
stay there. If not, we shall ride away.” 

Their occupation is camel-breeding, 
and many of them become camel-drivers. 
They understand this unattractive 
animal better than any other race, 
and they know how to make the 
most of its value in every direction. 
As a beast of burden it is indispensable 
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in a land which is sandy and a climate 
which is hot. Not even the Arabs think 
it a comely creature. They give this 
comical account of its creation: The 
horse complained to Allah that he was 
not made for desert journeying. His 
hoofs sank into the sand, the saddle 
slipped off his back, he could not reach 
the scanty grass and small shrubs 
which grew by the roadside. So Allah 
designed an animal which had a long 
neck for reaching after food, cushioned 
feet which did not sink into the sand, 
a hump on which the load could be 
balanced. But when the horse saw this 
animal it started with horror, and knew 
how foolish it had been to complain. 


DESERT LAND 


It still may be observed how horses shy 
at the sight of camels, and sometimes 
can hardly be induced to pass them. 
Other advantages which the camel 
possesses—the result of evolution and 
the survival of those of the species 
which were best fitted to lead the 
desert life—are that it can take in a large 
quantity of water and go without a 
further supply for several days if need 
be; that its mouth is hard inside so 
that it can eat the thorny plants 
growing in the sand; that its eyes are 
protected from the sun by heavy upper 
lids; and that it can close its nostrils 
completely against the burning wind 
known as the simoon. This wind is one 





A LADY OF THE LAND OF FRANKINCENSE AND 


dress, she proudly shows her face in the shadow of the palm 


MYRRH 
Arrayed in festive attire, with great armlets and bracelets, many necklaces, jewels, and embroidered 


ove. For she dwells in the happy 


highlands of Arabia Felix, the realm of the Queen of Sheba, rich in beauty and harvested wealth, 
with vast monuments of architecture reckoned some 3,600 years old 


Photo, J. L. Dixon 
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HOW MAN DISCOVERED THE ART OF BUTTER-MAKING 


You see how it was done, 
journey’s end he had both butter and milk. 
no better churn than the old, watertight 


He dangled a skinful of drinking milk by his saddle, and at the 
Under their tent these Beduin women have found 
goatskin, which they swing from a tripod of sticks, in 


patient imitation of the jolting ride that first produced butter 
Photo, Underwood & Underwood 


of the perils of desert travelling. The 
sky darkens suddenly, a blast which 
seems to come from the mouth of hell 
drives fiercely across the sand; camels 
lie down and stretch themselves on the 

ound, men must find shelter or risk 
eath. Sand storms are almost as 
unpleasant, though not so dangerous. 
The camel's usefulness as ‘‘ the ship 
of the desert” would alone give it a” 
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very high value among the Arabs. But 
it is much more to them than that. 
From camels’ hair they make blankets, 
tents, rope, and even clothing. They 
drink its milk, they eat its flesh, they 
tan its hide for leather. But not even 
they feel any affection for camels, as we 
do for horses, and the Indian for ele- 
phants, the natives of Spain and Mexico 
for donkeys, and the Italian for his 
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bullocks. Palgrave, who explored Arabia. 
and wrote a famous book, spoke of the 
camel as “an undomesticated and 
savage animal rendered — serviceable 
by stupidity alone.” The camel, he 
said, would never attempt to throw his 
rider, “such a trick being far beyond 
his limited comprehension; but if you 
fall off, he will never dream of stopping 
for you, and if turned loose, it is a 
thousand to one that he will never 
find his way back to his accustomed 
home or pasture.” 

Between the Yemen and Oman lies 
the desert, still largely unexplored. 
The coast and the country immediately 
behind it is called the Hadhramaut. 
Here the ruling families inhabit huge 
castles, which, in their construction, 
resemble children’s castles of toy bricks. 


They are sometimes seven storeys high — 


and cover as much as an acre of ground. 
They are built of mud_ bricks and 
generally whitewashed, so that the 
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described as looking: like “a 
round ‘cake with sugar on_it.”’ - 

From this region in: past times came. 
vast quantities of frankincense and 
myrrh. Now -there is: little of the 
former left, though in other regions 
it flouri8hes  still,, and -keeps up the. 
reputation of Arabia as the land of: 
incense and spices. In Arabia was the 
country of the Queen of Sheba, who 
brought both these products of her 
realm to King Solomon. 

North of Yemen is the province called 
the Hejaz, where lies Mecca, the most 
famous city in the Mahomedan world. 
Both the Hejaz and the district of 
Oman are dealt with under their own 
headings. | 

Mecca is believed by the pious to be 
exactly beneath the throne of Allah, 
and to be guarded by ten thousand 
angels. Naturally, superstitions such 
as these breed intolerance. Courtedus 
as they are by nature, the Arabs seldom 


large: 


principal town, called Shibam, has been . rise to that height of good breeding 
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MATGH OF WITS BETWEEN A DESERT W 
They are playing the old King’s Game, derived from India. 
excites such passion that Arab kingdams have been staked on the result of one game. 
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ARRIOR AND A TOWN ARAB 


It is a primitive form of chess, and 
The lean, 
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finely-trained desert fighter, who sits so awkwardly upon a balanced stick, is a remarkable modern 
tepresentative of the early Saracens who rode naked into battle 


Photo, Donald McLeish 
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SORROWFUL LABOUR. “AMID PETRA’S RUINS OF JOY AND SPLENDOUR 


As this peasant woman turns her little, old-fashioned hand mill, she sees around her that marvellous 
wreck of Northern Arabian power in the pagan age, which Macedonians and Romans tried in vain 


for centuries to conquer. 


Her people are now so lacking in courage that they have to share their 


crops with the war-like Beduins who control the surrounding desert 
Photo Donald McLeish 


which concedes to all the might to 
believe what they please. Strict 
Mahomedans will not even wish good- 
day to a Christian. ‘‘ Salaam to «all 
who believe that Mahomet is the true 
prophet’ is their form of greeting. 
Christians may not. dip into Mahomedan 
wells or rest in the'shadow of a mosque. 
A cooking-pot is considered to be 
unclean if it has been used by an un- 
‘believer. After a boat has had 
Christians init the owner is supposed 
to wash it ‘all over. A child’s game 
among the Beduins is to draw a cross 
on the sand and then spit.at it. 

True, there is some excuse for 
‘Mahomedan intolerance in the attitude 
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which Christians have taken up towards 
Islam. The earliest missionary to the 
Moslems told: them plainly: “‘ Your 
religion is false and it must die.” That 
was in the fourteenth century. But 
that is what missionaries are still saying, 
not quite so crudely perhaps, Véry 
few of them understand what the faith 
of.Islam is, nor do many who profesg It. 
While it appears;to be a form® of: 
materialism, it is mystical beyond any. 
other creed. | : 
Allah is to the true Moslem the only 
reality, the only force in the universe. 
All men, all angels even, are automata, 
acting as Allah wills. This is the 
explanation of the Arab’s fatalism, and 
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A fanatic of a reactionary sect 
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the Dark Ages, he regards it as wicked, worldly wisdom 


school in a Southern Arabian town. 
The sthoolmaster himself know 
Europe in 
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ARABIA, THE DESERT LAND 


of his inertia. What can be the use of 
striving when one is in the grip of Fate ? 
No man can alter his destiny. None but 
fools or the impious try. That is what 
has kept the Arabs low in the scale of 
achievement. They are clever, brave, 
trustworthy, but they are in the same 
condition, speaking generally, as they 
were ten centuries ago. They seem 
to have made no effort whatever to 
change that condition. 


The Flowery Arabic Tongue 


What surprises everyone who sees 
how backward they are in the arts of 
life as the Western world knows them, 
and not merely in these, but in clean- 
liness and common precautions against 
disease, 1s the richness and complicated 
structure of their language. One who 
learned it wrote that “ Arabic gram- 
mars should always be strongly bound, 
because learners are so often found to 
dash them frantically on the ground.”’ 

One feature of it is that it contains 
large numbers of words all meaning the 
same thing. Thus there are over eighty 
names for ‘‘ honey,” five hundred for 
“lion,” and a thousand for ‘‘ sword.” 
It is not a straightforward language, it 
is flowery and full of metaphor, it takes 
roundabout ways to express a meaning 
rather than the direct way. This often 
makes Europeans who go amongst 
them imagine the Arabs are insincere. 


Magnificent Hospitality and Mean Haggling 

That impression is heightened by the 
contrast betweea their generosity on 
some occasions and their thrift on 
others. In the sacred cause of. hospi- 
tality they do not hesitate to spend 
extravagantly, to offer guests the best 
they have without stint. If they have 
given their word, they keep it whatever 
the consequences may be. Yet in the 
ordmary transactions of everyday life 
they are not ashamed to practise what 
we should call meanness. 
they cheat, they haggle for a long time 
over a bargain in order to save a very 
little. Their motive is seldom _per- 
ceived. It is not greed, but the desire 
for amusement. They are entertained 


They lie,° 


an adroit lie is a good joke to them. 
Life would be dull if they did. not 
exercise their cunning, and they do not 
see that there is any meanness in 
exercising it, since everyone, is trying 
to get the better of them. | 

In the bazaars they spend most of 
their time smoking and drinking coffee. 
Anything like hurry they detest and 
consider foolish as well as undignified. 
“ Be slow about it,’”’ is the injunction to 
an Arab boy going on an errand, where 
we should say: “‘ Be quick about it.” 
Yet they are by no means slow-witted. 
Their liveliness and good humour make 
them keep up a flow of chaff among 
themselves, and they are eager for infor- 
mation from strangers. Their feclings 
change quickly. Arab women will be 
crying over some misfortune one minute 
and laughing at some absurd little joke 
the next. The men are trained not to 
show their feelings, but when they are 
really excited they soon let it be seen. 


Fantastic Tales of Magic 


They are fond of music and they 
delight in listening’ to stories. The 
instrument which the Beduins play is 
the rebaba, a rough species of fiddle. In 
the towns the drum is heard frequently ; 
at all feasts, marriages, and circumci- 
sions it must be thumped as a necessary 
part of the ritual. The music of the 
Arabs sounds monotonous to Western 


ears, but it has a haunting charm which 


consists, perhaps, partly in the circum- 
stances under which it is. heard— 


beneath the stars in the desert, or in a 
hot noon under the shade of palm trees, 


or at evening coming up from the harrow 
street of some little town to listeners 
on a flat roof, enjoying the cool air. 
The stories they delight in are esther 
fantastic tales of djinns and magic and 
sudden changes of fortune, or they are 
designed to inculcate the virtues of 
patience, resignation to the will of Allah, 
hospitality and faithfulness to promises 
confirmed by oaths. A_ promise 
unconfirmed by oath is not meant to be 
kept. Stealing is quite permissible, even 


_praiseworthy, so long as the thief plays 


the game and does not transgress the 


by getting the better of a neighbour, Arab code of honour, by attacking in the 


AN UNORTHODOX LORD OF HOLINESS IN SOUTHERN ARABIA 


This powerful personage is the Seyid, Mustapha el Idrisi, a descendant of Fatima, Mahomet’s 

daughter, who married the martyred Ali. He holds to the Shiah reverence for Ali, and is a very 

influential southern Arab, sharing the unorthodox faith of the Persians, and, with 2,000,000 of his 
countrymen, rejecting the leadership of the Turkish Sultan of the opposing Sunni sect 
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dark, for example, or by taking goods 
entrusted to him for protection. 

Women among the Moslems are 
theoretically the inferiors of men. Arab 
literature abounds in half humorous 
abuse of women. Hell is said to be full 
of them. .‘‘ Those who have long hair 
have short wits.” ‘‘ To educate a girl 
is to throw money away. ‘“ Women 
have seven lives.”’ And so on. 


Where Women do all the Work 

But it would be rash to conclude from 
this that Arabian women are really des- 
pised or treated generally with harshness. 
They do all the work of a Beduin encamp- 
ment. The men merely look after the 
camels. Among the settled Arabs they 
do most of the field work. 

The veiling of the face is not practised 


among the Beduins, or in any of the’ 


regions where women have to be out 
and about all day and must wear a dress 
convenient to work in. Yet the tents 
are always divided into two parts—one 
for the women, the other for the men. 

Of the two sexes the male is the more 
given to vanity and to cultivating 
personal beauty. Both oil their hair, 
and among some tribes put on their faces 
a red powder, 
runs, making streaks here and there. 
Beduin women dress in blue cotton and 
cover their heads with a cloth. In the 
Yemen trousers are worn, fastened at the 
ankle, and turbans to keep off the sun, 
or wide-brimmed straw hats. 


Medicines of the Middle Ages 

The Arab woman has as large a 
knowledge of medicinal herbs and 
simples as the women of England had in 
the Middle Ages. That is not to say that 
it is of much value in curing ills, except 
the very common ones ; as for preventing 
disease by taking sensible precautions, 
they have no idea of it. In the open 
air their conditions of life are so healthy 
that they are seldom ill, but the dirt and 
defiance of sanitary precept in the towns 
cause heavy mortality from endemic as 
well as epidemic scourges. Their use of 
common remedies might be usefully 


imitated in more advanced communities,” 


But they believe less in these than in the 
employment of amulets and talismans. 


through which the oil - 


_ stripped off, 


- water. 
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The surgery of the Arabs is barbarous 
aud could not be practised if they were 
not able to endure pain stoically. They 
are as firm believers in “‘ cupping” as 
were our forefathers in the eighteenth 
century. Blocd-letting is done by 
barbers, as it once was in England. 

Should the barber fail to procure relief, 
patients call in the services of a hakim 
(physician), who will very likely tell 
them to write down certain sentences 
from the Koran and either swallow the 
paper, or soak it in water and drink the 
water so as to swallow the ink in which 
the sacred words were written. 


Curious Relations of Patient and Physician 


Arabs are much inclined to imagine 
themselves ill and are given to dosing 
themselves unmercifully. When they go 
to the hakim, it would be contrary to 
medical etiquette for them to tell him 
their symptoms. He must discover by 
examination what are their sufferings and 
what is the cause of them. To be asked: 
“Well, what's the matter with you? ” 
as he would be by a European doctor, 
would convince an Arab that the doctor 
did not know his business and was 
obtaining money by false - pretences. 

The dates of which they make a 
medicinal syrup are one of their principal 
foods. Date palms grow in almost every 
part of Arabia ; they are finest and most 
prolific in Mesopotamia. The palm 
leaves are used for baskets, and the 
branches, after the leaves have been 
serve as material for 
furniture and even boats. 

There is a large export of dates to 
European countries and to the United 
States, and it might be much ‘larger 
now that the habit of eating them has 
grown up everywhere. That they are 
full of nourishment is proved by the 
number of Arabs who live chiefly on 
them, with milk, butter, and occasion- 
ally mutton, as a treat. Wheat bread 
and rice are eaten wherever they can be 
got, and they use also the seeds of a plant 
called samh. This is said to be not so 
good as wheat, but better than barley. 
Fruit is abundant wherever there is 
During the last forty years tea 
has come into use ; it does not show any 
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OPEN-AIR BARBER’S SHOP ON THE ARABIAN SHORE OF THE RED SEA 
The Turks have been beaten and the land is open to Europeans. 


ney 


a 


The barber cannot yet rebuild 


his booth, but he has a water-pipe for customers, one of whom is a half-naked, shock-headed desert 
fighter, who wants to celebrate the Arab victories by having his long hair braided in the middle 


‘ Photo, Donald McLeish 


sign of displacing coffee altogether, but 
the Arabs have grown very fond of its 
mild exhilaration. Mocha is still a great 
market for the coffee named after it, 
though none is actually grown there. 
Of this vast country, four times as big 
as France, there still remain large 
pgrtions unexplored. Twenty years ago 
it was said: ‘“ We have better maps of 
the North Pole and of the moon than we 


have of South-Eastern Arabia.” Thisis 
true to-day. Probably the unexplored 
regions are all desert. Now that the 
Arabs have been freed from the cramping 
sovereignty of the Turks, there is likely 
to be more interest taken in their 
country, and they may welcome 
strangers more cordially than the Turks 
did. They will not, it is to be hoped, 
have so much to conceal. 
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Arabia 


II. 


The Growth of the Kingdoms of the Desert 


By D. G. Hogarth, C.M.G., M.A., D.Liet. 


Author of “ The Penetration ot Arabia ”’ 


It has been thought best, for the convenience of reference, to omit from this historical 


outline the independent kingdom of Hejaz, and the suitanate of Oman. 


Under 


Hejaz, our distinguished contributor gives a brief but illuminating sketch of the 
birth and amazing growth of Mahomedanism 


Arabia be limited to the peninsula 
it has little ancient history before the 
full establishment of the Byzantine 


[ 


Empire. Archaeologists, indeed, know 
that settled, law-abiding, and _ literate 
societies existed in the south-west— 


Yemen, Aden district, and Hadhramaut— 
long before the Christian Era, and two 
of these, the Minaean (Ma’in) and Sabaean, 
both centred in the Yemen Jaul, were 
already organized as regular monarchies 
in the ninth century B.c. 

The Sabaeans, of whom we have learned 
the names of some thirty kings, are thought 
to have ruled at the first in North-Eastern 
Arabia; but in the tenth century B.c. they 
were at Shirwah, and after the sixth at 
Marib, conducting caravan traffic in Indian 
commodities overland with Egypt, and 
later with the Greek world. They gave 
place to a Himyaritic state which con- 
tinued to trade with the Roman Empire. 


The ‘‘Spice Road ’’ Two Thousand Years Ago 


A Prefect of Egypt, Aelius Gallus, 
attempted its conquest in 26 B.c., and 
penetrated to Marib, but, finding fertility 
and wealth much below expectations, 
withdrew. Arabia was then left by te 
West entirely to itself, except for some 
patrolling of the ‘Spice Road” by 
irregular Roman and Nabathaean levies. 
A caravan’ track known to Western mer- 
chants, but perhaps not travelled by them, 
crossed to a point on the Gulf. 

The prosperity of Yemen declined 
rapidly from the third century a.p. Arab 
tradition ascribes its decay to the bursting 
of a great dam built at Marib by the 
legendary queen, Balkis. Inscriptions on 
its extant ruins, however, show that it was 
in use at a later period. Probably 
tradition has telescoped the long decay of 
an immense irrigation system, coincident 
with whose lapse a steady exodus ot 
surplus population took place. 

By the seventh century, Arab tribes, 
credited with recent Yemenite origin, had 
spread all over the peninsula to the borders 
of Mesopotamia and Syria, and some of the 
Jews—or Judaized Aramaeans—who had 
pushed long ago down the trade route into 

en, doubtless came out with them. 
The final cause of the Yemenite decline, 
however, was pressure of invasion from 


the Abyssinian and Somali coasts, which 
stimulated a natural Arab tendency to 
loge grip on civilization. 

Some culture survived to the sixth 
century at Sana, where Abyssinian 
Christians had overthrown the last 
aaa Himyanites with the support ot a 

yzantine emperor, who desired to secure 
the Red Sea and Egypt from Persian 
expeditions and to control the spice trade. 
To further these ends, Abraha, the 
Abyssinian Viceroy of Yemen, was bidden 
to capture Mecca, the only other town then 
of importance in Arabia, and situated 
centrally in relation to the Spice Road. 
He failed in 570, and five years later the 
Persians were in Yemen, and the Byzan- 
tines had lost the gate of the Red Sea. 

From the moment of the institution of 
Islam, a generation subsequent to this 
date, down to the substitution of the 
Syrian for the Medinese Caliphate in 


“A.D. 660, the history of Arabia is to be 
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read in the history of Hejaz. 

Thenceforward Arabia was to _ tall 
outside the main currents of Moslem 
movement which swung from Umayyad 
Syria to Abbaside Mesopotamia, or flowed 
through North Africa to Spain. It had 
done its world-work. Mecca did, indeed, 
try to yun a caliph of its own, but before 
the seventh century -closed it acknow- 
ledged the secular primacy of Damascus, 
and, with Medina, submitted to be courted 
or chastised by Umayyads and* Abbasides 
for some three centuries. 


Schism and Heresy in the Home of Mahomet 


The historical interest of Arabia lies now 
in its Legitimist tendencies. Sown broad- 
cast by Kharijites in flight from Abbaside 
persecution, fostered by Ali’s prolific pos- 
terity of sherifs, exasperated by Turks, 
Legitimism developed energy during the 
later ninth century. What Carmathianism 
was in Arabia, Fatimism was in North 
Africa, and Ismailism in Syria. Car- 
mathians of FEast-Central Arabia, which 
had -een monotheist before Mahomet, 
abducted the Black Stone in 928, and 
detached all the peninsula from the 
orthodox Caliphate. The Fatimites, who 
came from Egypt to dispute and 
seize the gains of their former allies, did 
nothing to diminish the heterodoxy of 
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Arabia; and the local control was in the 
hands of Alid sherifs, Hasanid in Mecca 
and Yemen, Huseinid in Medina. 

Yemen fell under the same suzerainties 
as Hejaz, but, being more remote, had 
minded them less. The Zeidite principate 
of Saadah, in the north, extended 
itself over all the highlands late in the 
twelfth century, and transferred its seat 
to Sana, whence it made nearly all the 
Yemenite history we know by bickennig 
with the lords of the orthodox lowland. 
These last, the Rasulids of Zabid, were 
enlightened men, great founders of 
religious colleges, and promoters of trade, 
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ARABIA, 

first with Egypt, and latterly with the 
Portuguese who came round the Cape. 
Of the rest of the peninsula we know 
still less. Oman shook off the Caliphate 
before the eleventh century, and started 
upon five centuries of autonomy under 
elective Imams. Nejd seems to have 
lapsed to Beduin tribalism. 

The almost simultaneous advent of 
Osmanli Turks from the north and of 
Portuguese (to be followed -by Dutch, 
English, French, and Danes) from the 
south, recalled Arabia from self-imposed 
obscurity to the knowledge of a world 
outside. While Ottoman power could 
maintain Ottoman prestige, Arabia had 
little history. The 
the peace to consolidate their dynasty so 
well that, to this day, only descendants of 
the first Emir who ruled under the 





ITS KINGDOMS AND COMMUNITIES 


mirs of Mecca used. 
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Osmanlis, Mahomed abu Numei, may 
be candidates for their throne. From 
this epoch dates also the oft questioned 
hegemony of the western Beduin tribes. 

Yemen gave more trouble. Not till 1540 
could the Ottoman Sultan send it a 
Governor-General, nor before 1570 could 
this officer give any law to the highlands. 
Sixty years ensued of troubles on land 
and sea—Zeidite Imams on the one 
hand and European adventurers on the 
other; the Turk could rarely reinforce 
or revictual his troops, and in 1640 he 
gave up the effort. The Beylerbey, who 
was styled also “ Guardian of the Holy 
Places;”’ withdrew to 
Jeddah, leaving Yemen to 
recover a prosperity for 
which it sighs at the 
present day. 

It was, however, Nejd, not 
Yemen, that gave particular 
expression to the general 
Arab distaste for external 
Mosiemism. The fervour of 
its dour monotheists was 
revived in the last half of 
the eighteenth century by 
the exhortations of one 
Mahommed Abdul Wahab, 
and their strength organized 
by his- convert, Saud, 
Sheikh of Daraiya. Careless 
equally of the orthodoxy 
and the heterodoxy of 
others, they passed from 
purging the Shiite’s Holy 

ities to cleansing, 1n 1804, 
those of Hejaz. The Turks 
were bundled up to Damas- 
cus; the Emir of Mecca 
had to content himself 
with Saud’s sufferance ; and 
the pilgrimage ceased. 

All Islam cried out on the 
scandal, and the desperate 
Caliph sent to Egypt a 
prayer rather than acommand. Mehemet 
Ali saw his interest in freeing the Holy 
Places, and equipping a second force, after 
losing his first, he occup:ed Medina and 
Mecca; but not till 1817 did his son, 
Ibrahim, venture into Nejd to destroy 
Daraiya and put the Wahabite leader, 
Abdul Aziz, in bonds. 

Though the Egyptians did not kill 
Wahabism nor establish durable control 
beyond Midian, but evacuated their last 
soldier long before Mehemet Ali’s death, 
their occupation served to inaugurate a 
new order. Ever since the opening of 
the Overland Route, Great Bntain had 
suspected the activities of the Egyptian 
friend of France, and in 1839 she pocketed 
the key of the Red Sea by leasing Aden 
from the local Sultan of Lahej. By this 
step, and the attention paid increasingly 
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by the Government of India to Oman and 
the Gulf shore, Arabia was brought within 
the scope of European politics for the 
first time. 

Moreover, the Egyptian occupation hal 
so far tamed the Arabs that the Porte 
was able to re-establish its position in the 
peninsula. Not only did it tighten its 
grip on Hejaz, but the Yemen lowland 
was reoccupied, and even the southern 
highlands consented to Ottoman suzer- 
ainty in 1848, and later to Ottoman 
occupation. 

After another generation, the opening 
of the Suez Canal enabled Turkey to 
‘improve her position still further. In 
1872 a Vah was installed in Sana, and 
the Turks had come down the east of.the 
peninsula into el-Hasa. Though they 
never succeeded in incorporating Nejd in 
their Empire, they profited at the end of 
the nineteenth century by the dominance 
acquired over it by a greater prince of the 
Shammar, Mahomed ibn Rashid. 

Early in the twentieth century their 
grip on Western Arabia became firmer 
through the construction of the Hejaz Rail- 
way to Medina. Counter-demonstrations, 
however, disquieted the Ottoman Caliph. 
The Zeidites otf North Yemen revolted 
continually, from the ‘nineties onward 
against the presence of his soldiers in the 
highlands, and the Imam could not be 
brought to compromise until 1913. A local 
chief in lowland Asir, Idrisi of Sabiyah, 
threatened to cut Yemen from Hejaz; and 
Great Britain not only extended her 
protectorate inland from Aden, but 
menaced the eastern side by encourage- 
ment of Mubarak, the contumacious 
sheikh of a key-position at Koweit. 


ARABIA: FACTS 


The Country 

Arabia (native name, Jezirat-al-Arab) is a 
eninsula in S.W. Asia, between Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf. Approximate arca, 1,000,000 square 
miles ; population estimated at between five and 
six millions. Consists of (1) large areas of desert, 
partly occupied by nomadic Beduins, largely 
unexplored ; (2) oascs of central part and fruitful 
coast districts. 


Divisions 

Central oases and coast districts are occupied 
by eight independent communities, of which 
kingdom of Hejaz and sultanate of Oman are most 
important, and are dealt with elsewhere. Others 
are as follow: 


Emirate of Nejd and Hasa, Centra) Arabia 


and Persian Gulf. Population about 250,000. 
Capital, Riyadh. Present emir, El Aziz es-Saud. 

Emirate of Jebel Shammar, north of Nejd. 
Population about 200,000. Capital, Hail. 
Present emir, Abdullah ibn Mitah. 

Principate of Asir, on west coast between Hejaz 
and Yemen. Population about 1,000,000, Capital, 
Sabiyah. Present emir, Mohammed ibn el- 
Idrisi. Asir highland tribes are independent of 
the emir. 

Imamate of Yemen, on south-west coast 
(anciently known as Arabia Felix). Area about 


- The revolutions of 1908-9 at the heart 
of the Ottoman Empire, and the conse- 
quent Italian and Balkan wars, weakened 
Turkish hold round the periphery. In 
Arabia, the Imam of Yemen made a su- 
preme effort to recover his highlands, and 
for a moment reoccupied Sana. A new 
Emir of Mecca, Hussein, treated his 
masters with growing contumely.  Idrisi 
tried to capture all Asir, succeeding at first 
in league with the Imam, but failing later 
by himself. Abdul Aziz es-Saud, heir of 
the Wahabite Emirs, who had turned the 
Rashids out of Riyadh and Kasim in 1902, 
fell on Hasa, in 1913, and robbed the 
Turks of the Gulf shore. When the latter 
embarked in the European War further 
revolts were to be expected. In Yemen 
the entente with the Imam held so good 
that the Turks even invaded ‘the Aden 
Protectorate, nor could Idrisi, with British 
support, seriously shake them in Asir. 

But these successes were more than 
counteracted by the success of the revolt 
of Hejaz. Though es-Saud rendered little 
service to the British in return for the 
alliance made with him late in 1915, he 
definitely detached himself from any con- 
nexion with the Ottoman Empire; and so 
also did the Sheikheof Koweit. The out- 
come of the war, therefore, is that Turkish 
dominion has ceased in all parts of the 
peninsula and has been replaced by princi- 
palities of recognized independence. 

At present (1921) es-Saud keeps Hasa 
and the best part of Nejd, but still he dares 
not come to an issue with Jebel Shammar. 
The Imam of Yemen sits in Sana, which 
the Turks have not evacuated, and Idrisi 
extends his sway in the Yemen lowland, 
with little prospect of maintaining it. 


AND FIGURES 


75,000 square miles. Population estimated 
1,000,000; previously part of Turkey in Asia. 
Capital, Sana, Chief ports, Mocha and Hodeida 
(40,000), Present Imam, Mohammed Hamid 
ed-Din. 

Sultanate of Koweit, on north-west coast, 
Persian Gulf. Population, estimated 50,000. 
Capital, Koweit. Present sultan, Ahmed ibn Jobar. 

Emirate of Kerak, in north, east of Dead Sea, 
otherwise known as_ Transjordania, Emir 
Abdullah, son of King Hussein of Hejaz. 


Products 

In Nejd, Shammar, and south and cast coasts 
date palms are prolific, and supply chief means of 
existence, Arab horses are famous for fine breeds, 
of which best come from Nejd. Considerable 
flocks are reared in oases and fertile coast tracts ; 
parts of desert plateau also give good temporary 
pasturage after rainy season. Maize, wheat, 
barley, cotton, coffee, sugar, and spices are grown 
in humid valleys of the Tehama (general name for 
western coastal tract). 


Communications 

Only Hejaz railway, line from Hodeida to Sana, 
in Yemen, and the pilgrim roads, one from Hasa on 
Persian Gulf, and another from Egypt, to Mecca. 
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Argentina 
I. Men and Manners in “Camp” and City 
By J. A. Hammerton | 


Author of “The Argentine Through English Eyes ’’ 


N large part the immense and mete-. 


oric prosperity of’the Argentine 

Republic has been due to foreign 
energy and gold. The country, for 
example, could not make use of the 
wealth hidden in its soil until it had 
a railway system, and this was given 
to it by capital from abroad—chiefly 
from Great Britain. But to,the Argen- 
tines themselves must be allowed the 
credit of exerting themselves  vigor- 
ously to make the most of their natural 
resources. It was the trigorifico which 
started their country upon the road to 
riches, the refngerating method which 
enabled fresh beef to be shipped under 
conditions which made it eatable when 
it got to its journey’s end. The 
Argentine cattle kings saw their oppor- 
tunity then and took it. They have 
proved themselves an active, progres- 
sive race. 

These estancieros were chiefly men of 
the old Argentine stock, which derived 
from Spanish settlers with slight Indian 
tincture: they had succeeded to the 
possession of immense tracts of territory, 
vast herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, 
and they lived in a patriarchal style, 
with their children and their children’s 
children around them. The sons who 
married brought their wives to the 
father’s house, sometimes the daughters 
brought their husbands. 
and comfortable in those old days, 
without much refinement; it was 
healthy, and it was picturesque. 


The Half-Savage Gaucho Cowboy 


The rounding-up of the cattle at 
certain periods was done by the gauchos, 
the half-bréed cowboys, who united 
Spanish courtesy with Indian savagery, 
who wore a most ornamental costume 
with silver spurs and buttons, who 
would, at one hour, be charming listeners 
by their melancholy music or by coplas 
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Life was easy. 


of their own composing, and the next 
would be knifing an enemy or acquaint- 
ance without hesitation or remorse. 

Now the gaucho is disappearing. 
Large tracts which were given up to 
grazing are producing grain. The 
stock-breeders no longer let their herds 
roam at wil) and wild over the pampas. 
They keep them under observation 
in well-appointed stock-tarms, growing 
alfalfa, or lucerne, for their feed, and 
making a business of what was once 
merely an occupation tor very wealthy 
proprietors and for the roving cowboy, 
deeply attached to his open-air life in 
the saddle and to the plains over 
which he galloped, driving the great 
herds of cattle before him. 


A Land of Opportunity and Fortune 


There is no romantic element in the 
character of the Argentine of to-day. 
The vision of opportunities to make 
money in large quantities, and in a few 
years without much labour, took hold 
of him as soon as the development of 
the Republic by foreign capital began 
to bear fruit. He thinks about mcney 
all his time, lee talks about it most of the 
time, he spends it lavishly, both in 
Buenos Aires and in Paris, and he is 
always planning how to get more. If 
you hear two Argentincs conversing in 
the street or in a public place, you can 
be sure you will hear pesos mentioned 
very often. (The peso is the coin in 
which their reckoning is done.) When 
they talk to foreigners they often tell 
them stories of the rapidity with which 
fortunes have been made. 

The day of such dazzling change in 
values is over. There is still big money 
to be made, but it must be worked for. 
The Argentines are ready to work. 
They have more vigour and _per- 
severance than Spanish races usually 
possess, they are enterprising and 
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shrewd at a bargain, for the inter- 
marriage of Italian, Spanish, German, 
and French has produced a type 
radically different from the Spanish. 
A French writer, M. Yves Guyot, 
deplored the preference of Argentines 


of ability for political rather than 
commercial or industrial careers. ‘The 
most energetic of them,” he said, 


“instead of seeking wealth by ex- 
ploiting natural resources have sought 
it by exploiting power. They consider 
that the most rapid method of be- 
coming rich is to obtain control of 
the Government.” 

Lately, however, Argentines of vigor- 
ous and able ‘mind have gone into 
business more often than into politics. 
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AN ARGENTINE GAUCHO IN HIS HOURS OF IDLENESS 


It has been seen that the fortunes 
obtainable by Ministers of State are 
small compared with the huge profits 
that can be made in_ speculative 
commerce. Indeed, the complaint 
has been heard ‘that the -class of men 


in political life does not represent 
fairly the talent of the country, 
for the reason that the best brains 
are drawn into trade. Certainly 


the instability and loose organization 
of the activities of Government com- 
pare very poorly with the methods in 
vogue among many Argentine men of 
business. The latter pride themselves 
on being as keen as the North Americans 
and on having their businesses managed 
in the same way. This does not, in 
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The cowboy of the pampas is as picturesque a type, and somewhat less swaggering, than the Texas 
variety. Spanish, with a tincture of native Indian blood, he can be cruel to the point of ferocity, 
but he has his tender moments, as betokened by the Spaniard’s love of the guitar 
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ARGENTINA'S MOST PICTURESQUE FIGURE WILL SOON BE A MEMORY 
The gaucho still wears his long boots of softest leather, and his spurs are the immense and brutal 


instruments of torture seen here. 


His girdle of solid silver is a rare sight, however, and the bolas 
which he wears round his waist will more often be seen on the pommel of his saddle. 


The 


chiripa, or mantle of coloured cloth, which takes the place: of trousers, is still in common use 


some cases, go beyond appearances, 
but there are numbers ‘of Argentines 
who can hold their own, when a bargain 
has to be struck or a difficult deal to be 
negotiated, with men of any race. 
Although they still profess respect 
and even affection for Spain, the 
Argentines have, as a Tule, little but a 
disdainful pity for the modern Spaniard. 
They spend little time in Spain when 
they visit Europe. They find it dull 
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and antiquated in its habits, behind 
the times in comforts and conveniences, 
‘centuries in the rear of the Argentine.” 
They admire the French more than they 
admire the Spanish people, and consider 
Paris the top-notch of civilization. 

Yet they are dependent upon Madrid 
for their literature; such art as they 
have draws its inspiration from Spain ; 
all their ties of culture and tradition 
are with the race from which they 
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INDUSTRY OF CATTLE-RAISING 


HOW THE ARGENTINE AUTHORITIES ENCOURAGE THE NATIONAL 


A Scene at the Agricultur 
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ARGENTINA: MEN & MANNERS 


sprang. Their newspapers, it is true, 
are far in advance of the Spanish Press. 
There are two journals in Buenos Aires, 
“La Nacion ’’ and ‘“‘ La Prensa,’’ which 
give an ampler picture of the world day 
by day than do any even of our own, if 
we except the ‘Times” and the 
“Daily Mail.” They make foreign 
affairs their: special study, and every 
day give up a great deal of their space 
to cablegrams from all parts. 

Clever and well-informed as_ their 
journalists are, the Argentines have 
produced next to nothing in the way of 
literature. This is not because of any 
lack of interest or because of the absence 
of a large reading public. The habit 
of novel-reading is general; in any 
company of educated Argentines the 





IDYLL OF THE PAMPAS: GAUCHO SWEETHEARTS 


talk is likely to touch upon books and 
literary .topics. There are many 
excellent book-shops in the capital— 
better than all but two or three in 
London—where works by the prominent 
authors of all European countries can 
be found. But an Argentine literature 
has not yet made its appearance, 
though some dramatists of promise 
and a few poets—notably Guido Espafia 
—have done good work. 

The ground has been deliberately, 
but so far vainly, prepared for it by the 
cultivation of an intensely patriotic 
national spirit. “ Our common 


characteristic,’ one of their Presidents 
declared, “is that we all bear in our 
hearts the sense of our future greatness.”’ 
In schools the children are taught that 
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EXCHANGING MATE CUPS 


The woman bears distinct trace of Indian origin, but the little ceremony is purely characteristic 


of the gauchos. 


The maté, or herb tea, which is the national] drink, is made by pouring hot water 


over the leaves placed in a maté cup or gourd, and the decoction is sipped through a metal tube 
which has a strainer at the lower end. To exchange maté cups is a token of friendship 
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RIDING PILLION ON THE PAMPAS OF ARGENTINA 
Save for the characteristic attire of the man and his chiripa, the above might be a picture of a 


couple going to market in the olden days in rural England. 


The frugal, hard-worked women of 


the gaucho clas3 leave to their lords and masters the personal vanities of picturesque dress 


love of country should come before even 
love of parents. The flag is treated 
with reverence. When a_ regiment 
passes through a street with its colours, 
all hats are taken off. The enormous 
expenditure on armaments is borne 
because it would be considered un- 
patriotic to oppose it. Thus all the 
evils which arose in Germany through 
the inculcation of patriotism as a duty, 
and through the blind worship of the 
State as an abstraction, are growing 
up in this Republic, vowed to liberty and 
people’s rule. ‘ 

There is a large allowance of pride 
in the Argentine character. Pride of 


family, pride of city, pride of race.. 


This may, in some less agreeable natures, 
show itself by boastfulness. But while 
offensive self-satisfaction is confined to 
the ill-educated and unrefined, there is 
nevertheless among almost all Argen- 
tines a great deal of belief in the 
country.as the finest and in the people as 
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the most progressive of the world. 
They say of nations as of individuals 
that they must be either zonzo or vivo, 
either asleep or “live wires.” They 
count themselves among the _livest 
wires of all. : 

They are hard workers in pursuit of 
riches and in other paths, too, when 
their interest is aroused or their ambition 
stirred. The talk among the men is apt 
to be about whatever they make their 
money by. In a vine-growing district 
the complaint was made: ‘“‘ These folks 
talk of nothing but grapes, grapes, 
grapes.’’ Conversational variety would 
be greater if women had beerr more fm 
the habit of taking the lead in Argentine 
society. Until recent years there was 
very little free intercourse or comrade- 
ship between men and women. Girls 
were brought up in seclusion. They 
were not supposed to have any acquaint- 
ance with life outside the walls of their 
parents’ houses or their convent: schools 
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HOW THE POOR LIVE 
short of space in their domestic quarters, and into these conventillcs—1 


This scene in a Buenos Aires wor 
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HOW THE RICH LIVE 


IN THE SOCIETY QUARTER OF BUENOS AIRES 


This photograph is given, not because it is exceptional, but because it is typical of many hundreds 


of. the splendid villas which grace the neighbourhood of the 


Avenida Alvear, These ostentatious 


homes are closed most of the year—often for years—as their owners prcfer to stay in Paris 


until they were married, and even then 
“they remained in. most cases ‘‘ behind 
the veil.”” They were seen very little in 
public. Society in the European sense 
was unknown. 

This has been changed in some degree 
and will soon have become an outworn 
tradition. But its effect upon the polite 
world of Argentina is apparent still. 
Family life is secretive, following the 
practice of Spain, which probably arose 
from the Moorish custom of secluding 
women, and remained in the country 
after the Moors had. been driven out. 
Rarely does an Argentine invite guests 
to his house until he knows them well. 
He will very likely head his notepaper 
‘with the letters ““S C” or “SC U,” 
which stand for ‘Su casa" or “Su casa 
de Usted,’ and mean literally: ‘‘ Your 
house’ ;; while another form puts it, 
“Mi casa is suya’’; or “‘My house & 
yours.” But it is no more than an 
empty courtesy; it does not in the least 
imply that you will ever be asked to his 
house, even for tea, or the slightest meal. 
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- grandfathers. 


If you are asked, you will find that it 
is comfortably furnished, more so than 
most houses in Latin America. Some of 


the rich families in the capital, and in 


other cities, too, inhabit mansions, pro- 
fusely ornamented and_ luxuriously 
appointed, but not very substantially 
built. The style of architecture is 
flimsy. Instead of stone, the maferial 
which meets the eye is stucco or cement. 
This robs even the largest and most 
important buildings of that mellow 
dignity which we find in “ weathered ”’ 

stones. They look better from a distance. 


A close view reveals their cheap and 


insubstantial construction. 

On t eir farms and in their country 
houses the Argentines live very much 
after the manner of their fathers and 
Plenteousness is within 
their palaces. Their rooms are spacious 
and sunny. Numbers of servants look 
after their comfort. They lead an open- 
air life, either in the saddle or in motor- 
cars ; they watch their farming or stock- 
raising interests with careful eye. As 
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WHY THEY NEED SUCH 


you travel over the flat plains, hou 
after hour without a bit of rising ground, 
the grass -or the grain rippling gently 
away to the far horizon, you see every 
now and then the white walls of an 
estancia, probably surrounded by groves 
of eucalyptus trees, and if the owners 
are or ever have- been Englishmen, by 
gardens pleasant to behold. Many 
English went to the Argentine as 
ranchers. They found the life to their 
taste, and many of them made money. 
The Argentine estancias were in earlier 


IMMENSE WHEELS 








«gate 


“CAMP” 

As there are no made roads, cart tracks grow hard in the hot summer months, and in the 

rainy season they are mere channels of mud. The only wheels which then serve are about ten or 
twelve fect in diameter, and relatively narrow, so as to cut through the mud 


IN THE ARGENTINE 


days very large. They ranged trom 
twelve thousand to two _ hundred 
thousand acres. There was scarcely 
anything that could be called farming 
in those days. The cattle wandered over 
a huge expanse of prairie and were 
rounded up from time to time, often in 
an unmethodical, wasteful way. In the 
‘‘ drives ’’ many poor beasts used to fall 
and .have their legs broken and be 
trampled on. 

One of the first of the Argentines to 
change this system was an emigrant’ 





AN “ASADO”: PEONS READY FOR THEIR ROAST BEEF AND MATE 
Two ‘‘sides” of beef have been roasted, the water has been boiled to a ad on the maté leaves, 
e 


and presently the knives wil] be busy cutting off toothsome portions of 


asado. These men are 


peons, or labourers, employed on the great estancias, he of the white collar being an overseer 
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RIDERS OF THE PLAINS 
Horseflesh is cheap, and the native, or criollo, ponies, though usually shabby in appearance, unlike 
the splendid Chilcan horses in which the Arab strain is still predominant, are wiry and enduring, 

and the gaucho spends most of his life on the back of one of them 


* 


trom Spain, named’ Pedro Luro, who 
arrived in 1837. He offered to buy all 
the wild cattle which roamed on a 
certain ranch at so much a head. The 
owner of the ranch thought he was 
making a good bargain. He did not 
understand what was in the purchaser’s 
mind. By forbidding the cowboys to 
ride about wildly and frighten the 
cattle, Luro gradually got the animals 
tamer and tamer, separated the beasts 
of different ages and qualities, and 
by driving them carefully got them 
to the stockyards in good condition. 
Now the whole business has been 


IN A LAND OF 


MUSIC, MATE, AND MUTTON ON AN ARGENTINE ESTANCIA 


INFINITE DISTANCES 


systematised. The estancia has become 
more of a farm and less of a ranch. 
Instead of letting the cattle graze on 
the natural grass tufts, the pampas, the 
farmers plant alfalfa (or lucerne) and so 
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The great stock raisers count their farms not in acres, nor even in square miles, but in leagues, 
and a is often a full day’s journey from the estanciero’s house to the limits of his territory. These 
gauchos on duty at a distant part have the shelter of a reed-built hut and will not lack for mutton 
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PITY THE POOR BULLOCKS YOKED TO THESE WAGONS 
Yoked to these heavy wagans, which they have to haul through mud four or five.feet deep, and 
incessantly prodded with sharp pointed spears by their drivers, the teams must envy their brethren 
who have attained the stage of chilled meat 


GLIMPSE WITHIN ONE OF THE GREAT .ARGENTINE FRIGORIFICOS 


The real wealth of Argentina is derived from its inexhaustible stock of cattle and sheep. The chilled 
meat industry has in recent years developed to extraordinary dimensions, and immense frigorificos in 
the neighbourhood of the River Plate provide employment for thousands of workers 
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SCENE OF SLAUGHTER ON AN ARGENTINE OSTRICH FARM 


It is the peculiarity of the Argentine soil that while animal lite imported trom other climes may iu 
crease abundantly, it degenerates in quality. Thus, although ostriches have been bred in abundance, 


they are inferior to their progenitors. 


multiply exceedingly the number of 
animals they can support. Upon the 
six thousand four hundred acres which 
make up the Argentine unit of measure, 
a square league, five hundred cattle or 
two thousand sheep could find their 
food when the pampa was in its natural 
state. Turned into alfalfa paddocks, 
the same land will provide ample feed 
for two thousand cattle as well as five 


The ostriches bein 
many beautiful feathers, but provide the humbler article 


thousand sheep. The possible produc- ~ 


tion of the Argentine plains has been 


raised thus from five million cattle to — 


twenty, and a hundred million sheep. 
But it is not in the supplying of the 
world with meat that the. greatest 
wealth of the Argentine lies. Since it 
entered into competition with Canada 
and Russia and Rumania as a grain- 
growing country, it has taken its place 
as one of the chief suppliers of bread 
to the populations which cannot, or do 
not, produce enough to feed themselves. 
Twenty-five years ago wheat flour 
was being imported into the country. 
Now six million tons of wheat are 
grown every year. Twenty years ago 
maize was scarcely grown at all. “Now 
in the provinces of Buenos Aires and 


big estates. 


slaughtered on this farm will not yield 
nown as the plumero. or feather duster 


Santa Fé alone five million tons are 
produced yearly. Cultivation spreads 
rapidly. The ground used increases by 
some three million acres a year, and the 
limit of cultivation is a long way off yet. 

It is often argued that even more land 
would be broken up and sown if more 
opportunities were offered to the small 
cultivator. Most of the land is still 
held in enormous blocks by landlords 
who cannot use their estates to anything 
like the best advantage. Most of the 
immigrants who want to go on the land 
are obliged to take up holdings on the 
The landlords are glad to 


employ them because théy break the 


Par oe 


land up, but the tenants find it hard, as 
a rule, to do more than make a living. 
Whether they go half shares with the 


*. owner after he has found them’ their seed 
and implements, or whether they agree 


to pay him a fixed proportion of their 
produce, they are obliged to work very 
hard and without gaining any permanent 
advantage. They are working all the 
time for the benefit of another man’s 
property instead of making a property of 
their own. As a consequence of this there 
is a preference among the immigrants for 





THE DWELLING PLACE OF AN ITALIAN “COLONO” 


Dotted all over the Argentine “camp ”’ are these ramshackle casuchas, in which the hard-working 
Italian peasants shelter from the fierce heat of summer and the biting cold of the winter when not 


engaged in tilling the soil and raising crops on land lent to 


em by the estancicro on a system of 


profit-sharing, whereby the latter never loses and the toiler seldom gains 


occupation in the towns. As waiters, 
shopkeepers, or cab-drivers they are 
better off and can save up money more 
easily. It is a remarkable tact that 
in a country which derives its wealth 
entirely from the soil not less than 
one-fifth of the population of eight 
and a half millions are dwellers in 
towns. This might be altered if the 
State used the same means of putting 
settlers on the land as are used in 
Canada, and something in this direction 
has been done. There is no doubt that 
the huge estates will be more and more 
divided and the land made to support 
a far more nymerous population. 
Before the war came with its restric- 
tions upon shipping, the new settlers 
were arriving at the rate of a quarter of 
a million a year. They were chiefly 
Italians. From Italy the Argentine has 
received far more of its immigrants 
than from Spain, and this is no bad 
thing if the work of Italians and 
Spaniards be compared. But the 
Spanish immigrant is the one who comes 
to stay, who means to make his home 
in the Argentine and bring up his 
family to be Argentine citizens. The 
Italians are by no means all ‘genuine 


settlers. They are too much attached 
to their own land to contemplate leaving 
it for good. Their aim is to work hard 
and save money and go home again. 
However, the prospects in South 
America are so alluring for those who 
can overcome the initial difficulty of 
making a start that a good many 
Italians who intended to stay only for 
a term of years have made up their 
minds to become permanent residents. 
They see that the fertility of the virgin 


soil of the pampas, which is easy to 
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plough, offers a magnificent return for 
labour. The greater part of these 
pampas are in the temperate zone. They 
are suitable for all kinds of farming. 
Dairy herds are growing in number 
very quickly. The Argentines call their . 
butter the best in the world—it certainly 
is as good as any; no one who has tasted 
it will demur to that. It is possible 
that in time this country may become 
the largest producer of butter for the 
European and North American markets. 

By the majority of people, even by 
many of those who have been in the 
country, the Argentine would be 
aecertbed as, for the most part, a level, 
treeless plain with a lofty mountain 


SILVER ORNAMENTS AND STILETTOES 
It is very good of these two gauchos thus to have registered for future generations all the features of 
their once common costume. Picturesque it looks, but scarcely beautiful. There was a time, 
perhaps, when it was the best outfit for fheir work, being at once useful and decorative. It is entirely 
characteristic that these two should have posed with their feet trampling the horned skulls into the 
ground, and he with the stiletto reminds us of the most essential item in the gaucho’s equipment 
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GAUCHO VICTIMS OF AN INDIAN RAID 
There is not a great deal that is picturesque in the landscape of Argentina. 


Adventure is still there, 


of course, and northward, in the region of the Gran Chaco, where there dre immense forests and 
untamed Indians, the gaucho and the lumberman can still look into the bright eyes of danger. 
This tiny cemetery encloses the graves of a number of gauchos killed in an affray with the Indians 


range (the Andes). separating it from 
Chile. But the pampas cover in truth 
only about one-fifth of the surface of the 
Republic’s ‘territory. There are vast 
regions of forest and scrub, there are 
tropical swamps, there are moumitains 
om a grandiose and widely-extended 
scale. The tropical parts are little 
-developed. There are forest areas which 
are till primeval and where savage 
tribes dwell undisturbed by civilized 
man. As the railways spread, so the 
land is made use of, but they have not 
spread very much in the last few years. 

Sheep-breeding on a large scale does 
not rank now as so important an 
element in Argentine prosperity, though, 
after a period of dectine, it has begun 
to look up once more, especially in 
Patagonia, the greater part of which 
belongs to the Republic. There is in this 
land, as yet little developed, magnificent 
pastureland, which only requires rail- 
ways to make it a source of wealth. 
There are also wide tracts of territory 
where the soil is fertile and needs only to 
be irrigated to bring forth splendid crops. 
Until a few British breeders tried their 


luck there, the plains of Patagonia were 
occupied only by a small number of 
roving Indians who carried their tents 
about with them and had no fixed place 
of inhabitance. From tle. Falkland 


Islands, which are a British possession, 


off the southern end of Patagonia, some 


“adventurous spirits crossed and cast 


their eyes around to see whether 
prospects on the mainland offered any 
inducement to settl&s. In the Falkland 
Islands sheep are raised in very large 
numbers. The flocks which graze. on 
their windy surface are reckoned to 
contain not fewer than two millions. At 
once the prospectors saw that Patagonia, 
which up to that time had been 
considered “ barren,’’ would provide 
excellent feed for sheep. 

A company was formed and flocks 
were shipped. They thrived, and in 
spite of losses during the hard winters, 
the company went ahead. Pastures 
with better protection from the wind 
were found. Sheep-running became the 
first industry of P&tagonia. No doubt 


Nt will be followed by others in time. 


The Argentine sheep-breeders were 
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ARAUCANIAN CEMETERY 


of all the South American aborigines, a race never entirely overcome by the Spaniards. 
to be found on the Argentine side of the Andes in the provinces of Neuquén, Chubut, and 


IN THE SOUTH-WEST OF ARGENTINA 
With the adjoining Republic of Chile, Argentina shares the Araucanian Indians, the most_war-like 


They are 


anta 


Cruz, and their graveyards are pathetic in their crude wooden sculpture 


wise enough and had money enough 
to endow their country with the finest 
stock. A story, which is both true and 
illustrative of the Argentine character, 
is told about one of them, Sefior Manuel 
Cabo, who came to England to buy rams 
and sheep from a very famous breeder 
in Lincolnshire. 
hundred altogether on the farm, and 
the buyer could not make up his mind 
which to take and which to leave. At 
last he offered to buy them all. The 


There were twelve - 


Englishman smiled and put the offer . 


by. But the Argentine persisted. At 
last he said, ‘‘ Here is a cheque for 
£50,000. Put that under your pillow 
to-night and let me have your answer 
in the morning.” The answer was 
“Yes.” 

While sheep in Patagonia increase, 
the natives unfortunately die out. 
are reckoned the largest race of men on 
earth; they are both tall and broad. 
By nature they are honest and kindly, 
and they are said to rank high in the 
scale of primitive ciwlization on account 
of the respect in which they hold women. 

This does not prevent them at times, 
it would seem, from treating them with 


They 
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apparent lack of consideration. A 
Patagonian chief, whose daughter was 
suffering from an attack of measles, 
consulted the tribal doctors and was 
told that the symptoms were caused by 
a devil which had gpt inside the young 
woman and would continue to plague 
her until he was driven out. As he 
disliked cold and noise, the best way 


to drive him out would be to set the 


patient naked upon a horse and to make 
as great a din as possible so that the 
horse would gallop at full speed. This 
the chief did. Patagonians, it may be 
judged, are a superstitious race with a 
belief in good and evil spirits as the 
causes of everything that happens to 
mankind. n 

Superstition is strong among all the 
Indians who have sufvived in the 
Argentine—not a very large number— 
and it enters largely into the religion of 
the white people. In spite of much 
talk about the need for education, not 
more than two-thirds of the children go 
to school, and not many years back it 
was stated that half the population 
over six years of age could neither read 
nor write. Teachers are poorly paid, 
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therefore they are drawn 
from a class which is not 
very well educated itself. 
Even those who have 
passed through second- 
ary schools and univer- 
sities have no deep or 
abiding culture, for the 
higher branches of in- 
struction have remained 
until lately in a_ back- 
ward state. It has been 
the custom of all who 
desired a sound training 
in arts or sciences, in law 
or medicine, or even in 
the ‘‘humanities,’’ to 
seek it at some European 
university. . 

That will not be so al- 
ways. Already thoughts 
are being turned this 
way, and governments 
show more genuine in- 
terest in. education. 
There is a vague wish 
that the intelligence of 
the people shall be cul- 
tivated. This was the 
idea behind the abolition 
of State lotteries. 

Whether the settlers 
from Europe make for 
better or worse order is a . 
disputed point. The 
agitators who stir up 
troubles are commonly 
referred to as “Italian anarchists.” 
Certainly the Jews from Russia, who were 
brought into Argentina by the trustees of 
Baron Hirsch’s fortune, have proved 
themselves good and useful citizens. 
They are industrious as well as enterpris- 
ing, their lands are in excellent condition, 
they give no trouble to the authorities. 
Of these immigrants there are fifteen 
thousand on the land. But there are 
more Jews in Buenos Aires, drawn 
thither by the chances of making money 
by easier means than tilling the soil. 

In the narrow street, the Calle 
Florida, which is the meeting-place of all 
who do business or who seek their 
pleasure in the capital, there is a com- 
plete mixture of nationalities. Among 





this Ona hunter of Tierra del Fuego. 
graphed at the height of the short, hot summer, and he will be 
wrapped in furs when the snow is on the ground 


A HUNTER OF THE LAND OF FIRE 
A journey of three-fourths the length of the entire South Amcrican 
continent separates the Indians seen on the opposite page from 


He must have been photo- 


the million and a half inhabitants of 
the city the sixteen thousand of Jewish 
race are not particularly noticeable. 
Nor do they take a specially prominent 
part in the business of the place. They 
are but one strain among many. 
Buenos Aires owes nothing to its 
situation. It lies on the bank of the 
Plata River, which is so broad that the 
other side of it is out of sight. It is on 
flat ground and built in rectangular 
form. It has no beauty, and for the 
new-comer no charm. It 1s, however, 
a city which gradually wins the liking 
of those who live in it. The authorities 
have done their best to make it pleasant 
by planting trees and making gardens. 
In the damp heat of summer ‘all kinds 
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of flowers bloom luxuriantly. The 
winter climate is not so pleasant. There 
are days of sunshine and crisp atmo- 


sphere, but fogs are pretty frequent, © 


the winds are scarifying to the skin, and 
a great deal of rain falls. 

. One feature of the city strikes all 
who visit there. The Argentines have 
the same number of boot-cleaning shops 
as the Spaniards in Spain. They are 
on a grander scale as becomes a richer 
country, but the processes of shining 
are the same, and the boot-cleaners are 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER IN PATAGONIA 
The Tehuelche Indians of Patagonia are in personal appearance 


not greatly different from some of 
northern continent. 





; the Indian tribes of the 

northern © There is the same love of bright colours and 

the same skill] in weaving them harmoniously into cheerful cloths 
"Photo, Fisld Museum of Natural History, Chicapo 


kept just as busy. It is a curious 
national habit which has never been 
satisfactorily explained. 

The fashionable drive out of Buenos 
Aires is to Palermo, a kind of Bois de 
Boulogne, artificial but green and shady, 
with lakes and restaurants, a zoological 
garden and a racecourse, grass and 
flowers, and groves of feathery palm. 
Here the types of beauty mast in vogue 
among the ladies of the Argentine may 
be studied as the carriages follow one 
another slowly round or are drawn up 
_ so that their occupants 
may talk to their friends. 

Next to the capital 
in size and importance 
ranks the city of Rosario, 
picturesquely placed on 
the high bank of the 
Parana River, one of the 
finest of the inmense 
streams which flow from 
the Andes through the 
Republic to the ocean. 
With a population not 
far off a quarter of a 
million and a big volume 
of business, Rosario can 
afford to smarten itself 
up, and has done so by 
means of wide streets, 
parks, and boulevards. 
Its port, enlarged by a 
French company, in the 
absence of any native 
contractors able to take 
up so heavy a job, has a 
most prosperous air. 

Another port which 
ships vast quantities of 
grain, like Buenos Aires 
and Rosario, is Bahia 
Blanca. Possibly this will 
some day be the greatest 
of all Argentine ports, 
as familiar to the world 
as Liverpool or Marseilles. 
The irrigation works in 
the south of the pro- 
vince of Buenos Aires, 
by enormously increas- 
ing the quantity of 
wheat grown _ there, 
gave Bahia Blanca its 
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FEMININE VANITY 


IN THE SILVER LAND 


Although Argentina means the Silver Land, and Rio de la Plata is the Spanish for Silver River, these 


names have nothing to do with the m:nera) product of the country. 


but not in Argentina. 


Silver abounds in the Andes, 


It is, however, the favourite metal of the Indians throughout the continent, 


and the Patagonian woman whom we see above is immensely proud of her preposterous earrings 


chance, and it rose to its opportunity, 
Of the inland towns of the Argentine 
one of the pleasantest is Mendoza, lying 
almost at the feet of-the Andes in a 
region which is famous for its vines. 
These can only be grown upon irrigated 
land, for rain falls very seldom here. The 
channels of water running through the 
vineyards give the whole countryside 
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a delightfully green appearance. Water 
runs in channels at the side of the 
Streets, too, and keeps green the trees 
which shade them. Most houses are 
of wood and commonly of one storey. | 
The streets and squares are spacious. 
This is because the town was in 
1861 utterly destroyed by an earth- 
quake. Three-fourths of the families 
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then living in Mendoza were wiped out. 
Here, as in Cordoba and in some of 
the other old settlements which hav 
not been much affected by modern 
prosperity, except that the rise in land 
has enriched them, the women still wear 
the mantilla. Cordoba keeps up a 
strong religious spirit; it is a centre 
also for education. There is a more 
cultivated society here than in any 
other town of the provinces. 

Once the city of La Plata was expected 
to rival and outshine the capital of the 
Republic. It was founded in 1882, 
when a feeling had grown up against 
what was called the excessive centralisa- 
tion of government, which made Buenos 
Aires all important and seemed to leave 
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YAHGAN WOMAN MAKING MEDICINE CHARMS 
In Tierra del Fuego there is more character about the natives than 


in most other parts of the Argentine. But the 
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i he are still steeped 
in superstition, and the Yahgans, or Yapus, of Tierra del Fuego 
have the universal savage belief in medicine charms 
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no place for provincial capitals. The 
founders of La Plata hoped to show 
that a provincial capital could hold its 
own nevertheless. They took three 
years to build the city, and spent ten 
millions sterling upon it. It was hand- 
some and sanitary, it had everything 
that is needed to make a city flourish, 
except increase of inhabitants, who 
do not now exceed a hundred thousand. 
There has never been any great stir of 
life in the place, but it has at least 
dignity and repose. 

The country in Argentina is by 
English-speaking people generally called 
the ‘‘camp,” being a contraction of 
“campo,” the Spanish word for the 
country. Here the people who produce 
the wealth of the Re- 
public must be looked 
for. Here may be spent 
days and weeks and 
months filled with far 
more varied interests 
than can be discovered 
in the towns. To appre- 
ciate fully the Argentine 
you must dine with cow- 
boys off an asado, a whole 
side of beef skewered over 
a wood fire, the carver 
cutting slices off it with- 
out taking it down. 
Asado con cuero is meat 
cooked in the same fash- 
i0n in the hide; itis more 
flavoursome than flesh 
that has been skinned. 

The one curse of the 
Argentine farmer is the 
locust plague, which may 
sweep across the country | 
at any moment and 
destroy all vegetation. 
These pests fly in a for- 
mation twenty to twenty- 
five miles long and over 
a mile in breadth. They 
darken the light of day, 
sometimes taking twelve 
hours to pass. .,; They not 
only ravage the crops, the 
fruit, the trees, every- 
thing, leaf and blade; 
they destroy in the houses 
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OVERLOADING THE BURDEN BEARER IN PATAGONIA 
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These three smiling savages are Tehuelches, the sons of a Patagonian cacique, or chief. 


country is said to derive its name from the ‘' big feet ” of its aborigines, who have little excuse 
for foot development, in so far as they are seldomm off the back of a horse, and are amongst the 
most expert riders of the continent, fearless and dexterous in the use of the lasso and the bolas 


as well. They eat anything that is of 
vegetable origin, sheets, table-cloths, 
napkins, curtains, shirts (of starched 
shirts they are especially fond, so I 
have been told). No wonder that they 
drive people to the verge of madness 
and occasionally across that verge. 
Whatever misfortunes may befall, 
however, it is not possible now that the 
country should suffer any disaster severc 
enough to check its advance in more 
than a minor degree. It has a range of 
climates so wide that, now its industries 
have become varied, there is no chance 
of all its products failing at the same 
time. In the north are the sugar 
plantations and the hardwood forests. 
In the central region are the wheat 
lands and the cattle, as well as maize, 
linseed, and lucerne in immense quanti- 
ties. © In the mountainous districts 


there are minerals as yet little developed, 
and wine-making, while in the south 
sheep are once more taking their place 
as a prominent factor in the prosperity 
of the people. 

More beef, frozen and chilled, is 
supplied to Europe by the Argentine 
than by any other country, and for 
many years it is likely to hold this 
leading place. It was the perfecting of 
the methods of refrigeration which gave 
it the chance to become a rich country. 

Thus, although the share of the 
foreigner in the development of the 
country has been a large one, especially 
in providing railroads, the credit for 
Argentine prosperity belongs largely to 
the Argentines themselves. Their 
material prospects could hardly be 
brighter. What they have still to 
develop is an Argentine soul. 
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Argentina 


II. A Great Republic in the Making 
By W. A. Hirst 


Author of “ Argentina ”’ 


HE history ot Argentina comprises 
four centuries of which, roughly 
speaking, the first three are un- 

eventful, and the fourth, beginning with 
revolution, passes through much turbu- 
lence to propery: At the time of the 
arrival of the Spaniards the land was 
inhabited by the Guaranis in the north 
and the fierce Pampas Indians of the 
more southerly plains and Patagonia. 
The first episode in Argentine history 
foreshadowed the difficulties that would 
be encountered. Juan Diaz de Solis ex- 
plored the Plate estuary and, incautiously 
landing with a small party, was killed 
and eaten by a tribe of Indians. Later the 
news of Pizarro’s exploits in Peru stimu- 
lated Spanish interest, and in 1535 Pedro 
de Mendoza at the head of a large expe- 
dition founded Buenos Aires, so named 
from the healthful breezes which prevailed 
there. Fearful hardships were encoun- 
tered, and the site was quickly abandoned. 
A few years later Buenos Aires was 
re-founded and again 
abandoned under 
pressure from the 
hostile Indians, but 
in 1580 the brave Juan 
de Garay established 
Buenos Aires for the 
third and last time. He 
was an enlightened 


coloniser, encouraging rok 


es 


A 


the horse and cattle ; 
industry, which was 
already a source of 
wealth, and when he 
perished in a skirmish 
his place was taken by 
the wiseCreole, Herman 
Darias, who protected 
the Indians and taught 
them the arts of peace. 
The dependency u 
on Peru and ultimately 
upon Spain was a 
serious evil, for the 
selfish policy of Spanish 
merchants insisted that 
all South American 
trade should pass to 
and from Europe by 
Peru and the Isthmus 
of Panama. To protect 
this monopoly, and to 
prevent the free export 
of gold and _ silver, 
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the Plate settlers were forbidden to trade 
direct with Europe. But the stringency of 
the various laws and regulations defeated 
their own objects, and a gigantic contra- 
band trade grew up. 

The seventeenth century was uneventful 
except for wars with Indians and Portu- 
guese. Commercial questions were most 
prominent in the eighteenth century, 
whose history was largely a struggle for 
the markets of the New World. 

The Plate settlements were beginning 
to flourish, and the Creoles could no 
longer be kept in leading strings. This 
state of things was recognized in 1776 by 
the establishment of the Viceroyalty of 
Buenos Aires, i.e., the countries now 
known as Argentina, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay were detached from Peru 
and placed under the governor of Buenos 
Aires, who thus became Viceroy. A few 

ears later practical free trade was estab- 
ished with Spain, and Buenos Aires made 
amazing advances in its trade in hides and 
other South American 
produce. 3 

With prosperity 
came discontent with 
Spanish tutelage. The 
revolutionary spirit 
was beginning to affect 
the New World, and a 
great event showed 
that the Plate settle- 
ments need no longer 
be dependent upon 
Spain. As Spain was in 
alliance with Napoleon 
her possessions were 
exposed to attack 
from Britain. In June, 
1806, a small British 
uxpedition arrived at 
Buenos Aires and cap- 
tured the great city 
almost without resist- 
ance. But a_ brave 
Frenchman, named 
Liniers, assembled a 
large force of Creoles 
an retook Buenos 
Aires, making prison- 
ers of the  garmson, 
which numbered only 
about one thousand. 

The news ot the 
early success had 
delighted the British 
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Government, and, to consolidate the sup- 
posed conquest, they sent out a strong 
expedition. The expedition was grossly 
mismanaged, however, by its incompetent 
commander, and he was forced to sign 
a convention to evacuate both Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo, which had also 
been captured. 

This brilliant success on the part of 
the Creoles gave them contempt for the 
Spanish Government, which had left them 
to their own resources, and also a taste 
for British goods; thus were laid the 
foundations of the Revolution and the 
huge development of foreign trade, which 
have been the two main features of the 
last century of Argentine history. 


Argentina Wages the War of Liberation 


On May 25th, 1810 (which is celebrated 
by the Argentines as the beginning of the 
Revolution), an influential party favouring 
independence, among whom were Moreno 
and Belgrano, adroitly persuaded the Vice- 
roy to appoint a Creole Junta and give it 
supreme power in the name of Ferdinand. 
This done, they quickly threw off the mask 
and sent out armies all over the Viceroyalty 
to depose Spanish and loyalist officials, 
and to spread revolutionary principles. 

At first they had considerable success, 
but Belgrano failed in several campaigns 
against the Spanish, and in 1813 he was 
superseded by the great San Martin, 
whose successful war of liberation against 
Spain belongs to South American history. 

The result of his work was that various 
Republics were formed, and that Argentina 
(from which Uruguay separated itself at 
about this time) assumed much the same 
boundaries as it has now. In 1816 its 
formal separation from Spain was pro- 
claimed. As yet conditions were very 
unsatisfactory, for short-lived juntas, soon 
succeeded by dictators, were ruling in 
Buenos Aires, while the provinces were 
practically independent. These were the 
Irederalists, as opposed to the Unitarians, 
who desired a centralised Republic, and 
when the able and honest Rivadavia came 
to the front in 1821, and ruled well and 
wisely for some years, it seemed as if the 
Unitarian system might triumph. 


Twenty Dreary Years of Tyranny 


But lack of communications was a 
handicap to centralisation, and the history 
of the next forty years was a bitter disap- 

ointment to those who had cherished 
right hopes of the good that would arise 
from independence. 

The Unitarians were crushed, their 
leaders exiled, and out of the confusion 
emerged the remarkable tyrant and 
dictator, Juan Manuel Rosas. A rich 
landowner of the Pampas and the idol 
of thousands of half-savage Ganchos, he 


was nominally a Federalist, but his actual 
policy was to crush his Federalist allies, 
which he did by massacre and assassina- 
tion, and thus to make his province of 
Buenos Aires supreme over the whole of 
Argentina. 

Like Francia in Paraguay and other 
South American tyrants, his aim seems 
to have been to make his country isolated 
and self-sufficient, and he had an equal 
hatred of foreigners and those who held 
liberal principles. He even closed the River 
Parana to foreign navigation, but this 
measure led to the blockade of Buenos 
Aires by the British and French fleets, 
and he was compelled to re-open the river. 

For some twenty dreary years the 
tyranny of Rosas lasted, until] he was de- 
feated by Urquiza, a former ally, at the 
Battle of Casseros in 1852. In the next year, 
to emphasise the overthrow of hire a 
Federal Constitution was established. 

Urquiza became the first President for 
a period of six years, but the Constitutional 
troubles were not at an end, for the 
province of Buenos Aires was jealous of 


-the other provinces, and at first remained 


outside the Federation. This party of 
the eo hes was called the Portefios—the 
men of the Port—and they took the place 
of the Unitarians. Eventually, in 1862, 
the Portefio, Bartolemo Mitre, became 
President, and the question was tem- 
porarily settled by making Buenos Aires 
the seat of the Federal Government as 
well as the provincial capital. 


Wars, Dissensions, and Frenzied Finance 


The prospects appeared fair for General 
Mitre, but in 1865 Argentina became in- 
volved in a destructive five years’ war 
with Brazil and Uruguay against the 
tyrant Lopez of Paraguay. 

Neither wars nor dissensions, however, 
could impede the growing prosperity; the 
city of Buenos Aires, in 1868, had a popu- 
lation of 180,000, and Argentina began to 
supply the world with pastoral products, 
although civil discord and “ frenzied 
finance ’’’ were for a long time obstacles 
to progress. 

The Federalists again triumphed at the 
Presidential election of 1874, and there was 
much discontent on the part of the 
Portefios, who were led by General Mitre. 
Belonging to the Federalist party, General 
Roca was made Minister of War, and in 
1878 he completed the conquest of 
Patagonia and annexed it. 

Roca was nominated for the Presidency 
in 1880, and met with sharp opposition 
from Mitre, for Buenos Aires now had a 
population of 650,000, and the Portefios 
thought that they were entitled to 
supremacy in the Republic. But though 
numerous, they were not well armed, and 
after fierce fighting Roca defeated them. 
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The provincial Government was removed to 
La Plata, but, in the event, the capital 
became so powerful that the ideal of the 
Portefios—a strong central Government 
dominated by Buenos Aires—was realised. 
Roca used his victory with moderation, and 
the troublesome Constitutional question 
was finally laid to rest. 

Celman followed him as President. Under 
Celman there was an orey of corruption 
and speculation, and the Civic Union was 
formed for his overthrow, which was duly 
accomplished in July, 1890. 

The evil he had done lived after him; 
he had left an ery treasury, and the 
credit of the Republic was seriously 
undermined. A huge emission of paper 
money by Pellegrini, the new President, 
only aggravated the evil, and in Buenos 
Aires itself the long-expected crash came 
in March, 1891. The Banco Nacional 
collapsed, and its example was followed 
by every other banking institution with 
the solitary exception of the London and 
River Plate Bank. 

The “transient and 
Presidents who flitted across the scene 
failed to cope with the situation, and, to 
add to the troubles, boundary disputes, 
the curse of South American countries, 
arose with Brazil and Chile. 

Yortunately, in 1898, the strong man, 
General Roca, was again called to the 
Presidency, and he threw himself patrioti- 
cally into the task of maintaining peace 
and restoring prosperity. Chile insisted 
upon arbitration on the boundary 


embarrassed ”’. 


question, and Roca wisely consented, but 
the Patagonian uestion, which was 
referred to Great Britain, brought the two 
nations to the verge of war. The good 
offices of Great Britain. an excellent 
boundary commission, and the conciliatory 
attitude of Roca, averted the calamity ; 
In 1902 a Satisfactory decision was given 
and the two Republics set up a colossal 
statue of Chnst in the Andes as a 
guarantee of perpetual peace. 

This happy result established inter- 
national confidence, the credit of Argentina 
greatly improved, and for many years 
the chief interest of Argentine Biter is 
to be found in the stupendous develop- 
ment of her industries. 

In 1916 Dr. Irigoyen, whose Radical 
views were more pronounced than those 
of any predecessor in the chair, became 
President as the result of a perfectly free 
election. Meanwhile, the Great War had 
broken out, and the President gave all 
his energies to keeping the country 
neutral. This was not an easy task, for 
Argentina had strong sympathy with the 
Entente, and Count Luxburg’s recom- 
mendation to sink Argentine ships without 
leaving a trace roused the people to fury, 
but Germany apologised, and the masterful 
President preserved neutrality to the end. 

Since the war Argentina has experienced 
the same troubles which have come upon 
many other nations, but with improved 
methods in politics and finance, the great- 
ness of her natural resources will soon 
ensure her a renewed term of prosperity. 


ARGENTINA: FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Country 

The Argentine Republic (Republica Argentina) 
is a South American country bounded on west 
by Chile, north by Bolivia and Paraguay, and 
north-east by Brazil and Uruguay, with  sea- 
board on east from La Plata to Cape Horn. 
Area 1,153,119 square miles, and population 
8,533,332, equal to nearly seven persons to the 
Square mile. Consists of federal district of 
Buenos Aires, fourteen provinces, 
territories, including Tierra del Fuego, 


and ten 


Government and Constitution 


The President is elected for six years through 
an electoral college appointed by the fourteen 
provinces, He is chairman of Senate, commander 
in chief, makes all civil, military, and naval 
appointments, and, with ministers, holds executive 
power. Constitution, almost identical with 
United States, provides National Congress, 
consisting of Senate of thirty members specially 
elected, and House of Deputies of one hundred and 
fifty-cight members, freely elected. Ministry, 
appointed by President, consists of eight secre- 
taries of State. Provinces have their own legisla- 
tures and elect their own governors. 


Army and Navy 

Army is a national militia, service being 
compulsory with one year’s continuous training. 
Peace establishment about 20,000, with trained 


reserves amounting to about 300,000. Effective 
navy consists of two dreadnoughts and.a few 
destroyers ; also two old battleships and five old 
cruisers, total establishment about 10,000. 


Commerce and Industries 


About 400 million acres, or more than half total 
area, is available for agriculture or cattle raising. 
About sixty million acres are under cultivation, 
producing about six million tons of wheat, about 
one million tons oats, about five million tons 
maize, and over one million tons flax per 
annum, Cattle number about twenty-seven 
million, sheep forty-five million, and _ horses, 
nine million. Total wool produced about 190,000 
tons per annum. Total imports (1920), 
£170,820,000 ; exports, £201, 360,000 (£128,000,000 
to Great Britain). 


Chief Towns 


Buenos Aires (capital), 1,674,000; Rosario, 
222,590 ; Cérdoba, 156,000 ; Tucumén, 91,200; La 
Plata, 90,400 ; Santa Fé, 59,000 ; Mendoza, §8,800; 
Avellaneda, 46,000; Bahia Blanca, 44,000. 


Money 

Theoretically gold standard with gold dollar, 
the peso, worth (pre-war) 4s. rd., divided into 
100 centavos, Money in circulation is paper, 
paper peso being worth about 1s. 9d. on pre-war 
basis. Metric system is compulsory. 
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Armenia 


I. Tattered Remnants of An Ancient Race 
By Noel Buxton, mp. 


Author of “Travel and Politics in Armenia ’’ 


T is difficult to define geographically 
the country of the Armenians 
because they have not yet 

achieved independence; but their 
homelands may be said to include 
(xr) the vilayets—i.e., Turkish pro- 
vinces—that make up the north-east 
corner of Asia Minor, namely, Van, 
Bitlis, Erzerum, and Trebizond; (2) 
adjoining regions across the old Russian 
frontier — i.e., the 
Russian frontier in 
the time of the Tsar- 
dom—best located as 
centring round the 
towns of Kars, Alex- 
andropol, and FEri- 
van, the capital. 

Politically distin- 

guished by the names 
Turkish Armenia 
and Russian Armenia 
respectively, these 
two areas neverthe- 
less form one con- 
tinuation westwards 
of the great plateau 
which, though in 
Asia, is essentially 
part of the European 
geographical system. 
The Armenian por- 
tion of this magnifi- 
cent plateau stands 
at an average height 
of from 4,000 to 6,000 
feet. Above it rise 
vast mountain 
masses, and in 
Russian Armenia 
Mount Ararat (17,055 
feet) furnishes one of 
the most inspiring 
sights in the world. 

The Armenians are 

therefore a highland 
people, subject to a 
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REFUGEE CHILD FINDS WARMTH 


This little Armenian boy in bitter winter 
weather in Van is keeping his feet warm 
by standing on a manure heap 


Photo M. O. Williams 
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bracing climate in summer and long, 
cold, and severe winters. A milder 
climate exists in a strip of low country 
along the coast of Trebizond, on the 
shores of the Black Sea, protected 
like the French and Italian Riviera 
from the piercing winds by the inland 
mountain wall. 

For a certain sombre and impressive 
grandeur no part of the world surpasses 


these mountainous 
regions. Ararat is 
higher than Mont 


Blanc, but it stands 
out in sheer loneli- 
ness, like some soli- 
tary giant eternally 
cloaked in snow. I 
can picture the scene 
now as I beheld it 
from the balcony of 
a village priest’s 
house in the moun- 
tains in the autumn 
of 1913. In the fore- 
ground, quite near to 
us, the rich black 
velvet of buffaloes 
walking slowly home 
stood out in sharp 
contrast to the fresh 
green of the grass ; 
down the road Rus- 
sian Je gue and 
the workers of the 
village were gossip- 
ing idly outside the 
inn. Suddenly our 
attention was drawn 
away to the pano- 
rama of the moun- 
tain peaks. Thesun 
was setting. Rich, 
almost lurid, colours 
flashed forth from 
behind the blacken- 
ing silhouette of 
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mountains. One would have imagined 
that molten flames were being shot out 
from agiant forge on the horizon. When 
the sun sank from our view, the hills re- 
mained bathed in colour, staining the 
whiteness of the snow with iridescent 
light. Armenia is practically a treeless 
country, woodlands being scarce owing 


In the hope of escaping a Kurdish or Turkish harem, this peasant 

girl, with her load of native jewelry, was married at the age of 

fourteen, and then sent ta study at a Protestant missionary school 
¢ 
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to the chronic neglect and anarchy 
of the Ottoman Government. Of 
rivers, branches of the great rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris have their source 
in the mountain ranges. A remarkable 
feature is the great lakes, Van (1,300 
square miles), which is over 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level; Genkcho, in 
Russian Armenia, north- 
east of Erivan, which 1s 
6,000 feet high; and 
Lake Urmia (about 4,000 
feet above sea leve!). 

How grateful a sight, 
after many days’ travel 
through the mountains, 
is the sudden unfolding 
of the magnificent pano- 
rama of Lake Van, lying 
2,000 feet below, a shim- 
mering expanse of blue 
water, and, rising above 
and around it, ridge after 
ridge of mountains, and 
in the far distance the 
bare peak of Ararat. 

These are the grand 
features of Armenia, but 
usually the traveller is 
conscious of sultry jour- 
neys across sun-baked 
plains or plateaus re- 
lieved only by the sight 
of a camel convoy or a 
bullock cart rumbling 
heavily and awkwardly 
along, raising a cloud of 
white dust. 

The Armenians, sub- 
jected to the hardy life 
of this mountainous area, 
are a virile, energetic 
race. The men _= are 
usually tall and dark. 
They tend to be silent, 
deliberate of speech, and 
are endowed with the 
same persistent and 
dogged qualities that 
distinguish the Bulgar- 
ians. The women are 
trequently handsome, en- 
joying fine health, and 
making good mothers. 
Western Europeans do 
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not often come into con- 
tact with the typical 
Armenian. The impres- 
sions usually entertained 
of the Armenian apply 
only to the merchants and 
commercial men who have 
established businesses in 
the West and America. 
For shrewdness and 
‘‘smartness,”’ these busi- 
ness men are hard to beat, 
and are as capable in this 
direction as the Jews. 

But Armenia is mainly 
an agricultural country, 
and the majority of the 
two million Armenians 
who inhabited Turkish 
Armenia before the mas- 
sacres and deportation of 
1915, and of the million 
Armenians in Russian 
Armenia, were, and are, 
peasants. Thesoil of the 
Armenian highlands is 
rich and fertile if it is 
irrigated and well culti- 
vated. Unless man’s 
efforts are allowed scope, 
the land, owing to the 
burning sun, becomes as 
sterile as the Desert. But 
the industry of the Arme- 
nian peasant, given a 
period of peace and secu- 
rity—a rare experience— 
is such that, from land 
which 1s apparently 
barren, rich cereal and 
agricultural produce is 
obtained. It was surprising on one 
occasion, after travelling for days over 
a waste of sandy hills, to halt at an 
Armenian village and be served with 
luscious apricots and melons. These 
were placed before us in abundance. 
Large quantities were grown from the 
arid soil, which yielded readily to a 
little irrigation. 

Naturally enough, their methods of 
agriculture are comparatively primitive, 
especially in Turkish Armenia. The 
peasants have not sufficient means nor 
enough security from raids to enable 
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WOMAN DEVIL-WORSHIPPER OF MOUNT ARARAT 


She belongs to the far-scattered sect of the Yezedis, who worship 
both God and Satan, and are devoted to peacocks, snakes, water, ° 


They are forbidden to learn reading and writing 


Photo, M O Williams 


them to make use of expensive 
machinery from the West.  Imple- 
ments, largely home-made—the Ar- 
menian makes a good mechanic if he 
is given the opportunity—serve the 
purpose. In Turkish Armenia, for 
instance, peasants may be seen treading 
out the corn with ox-drawn, make- 
shift machinery which well illustrates 
their ingenuity under natural and 
political difficulties. 

The Armenian farmer uses, as a 
rule, a wooden plough drawn by a 
team of oxen or buffaloes. When 
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ARMENIANS OF THE PERSIAN BORDER TYPE 
Some of these Eastern Armenians are remarkably different in features from the central highlander 


class, 


In spite of Zoroastrian, Moslem, and other persecutors, the Armenian Christians have made 


many converts, such as the Iranian figures in this group, and many of the Kurds incline to faith in 
the Cross rather than in the Crescent—perhaps onlv to anger the Turks 


cereals are cultivated, the soil, after 
ploughing, is merely sown broadcast, 
and then the fields are left to Nature, 
no hoeing being done. There are, of 
course, no reaping machines, and the 
farmer has to be content with a sickle. 
For threshing-floors they have platforms 
of beaten earth, and the treading of 
the corn is effected by a wooden 
machine, which looks like a_ sledge, 
drawn by oxen. Winnowers at work 
in a. valley dominated by Mount 
Ararat make a picturesque sight. The 
chaff is removed from the grain by 
throwing it up in the wind, the heavier 
material falling to the ground and 
then being collected for the mill. 

The Armenian, being a good cultiva- 
tor, industrious and intelligent, would 
readily adopt improved methods, but, 
subject to the constant danger of attack, 
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he is not given the incentive to grow 
more than enough for his own needs. 

In Russian Armenia the land is no 
better, but prosperous areas are much 
more frequent and richer because of 
the greater security under Russian rule. 
In the valley of the Araxes, which 
circles Mount Ararat, you see Armenian 
peasants at their best. On this alluvial 
plain, tobacco, rice, and cotton are 
grown in small fields separated from 
one another by banks made of mud. 
In summer the dryness of the atmo- 
sphere causes the soil to be parched 
and cracked, and fine dust settles thickly 
on the surface. 

Here the plains, through man’s 
mastery over Nature, seemed rich like 
those of Lombardy. Peach and mul- 
berry orchards abounded in every 
village, and were protected by high 


REPRESENTATIVE GROUP OF ARMENIANS OF NATURAL ABILITY 


During the years of disaster to Armenia, proauces by the Russian Revolution, this party of men 
emerged as natural leaders on the west of Lake Van. They represent all classes, and show that one 
general Armenian type is the Celt, known as Alpine, which stretches across Middle Europe into Ireland 


Photon Maynard Owen Wilham 


AN ARMENIAN FAMILY UNDER PATRIARCHAL RULE 
Under thousands of years’ struggle for mere existence, the Armenian household has held to the strict 
rule of the grandfather. An absolute monarch, he gives orders and the rest obey ; they speak when 
spoken to. Only in his absence is the eldest son his own master. A girl marrying into the family is 
an uncomplaining servant, under the grandmother 
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MENDICANT DERVISH OF MUSH 
This Mullah of Mush ts one of the fanatic Turks who egged on the ; 
Kurds to massacre the unhappy Armenians. His begging bowl of been apprenticed — and: 


calabash, beautifully carved, would probably be worth {10 here 


mud walls. 
valley the 


lor the most part in this 
peasants were engaged 


in market-gardening. 

Many of the peasants are not un 
instructed. The Armenians, as a rule, 
attach a ereat deal of importance to 
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: f education. The more 
# wealthy and prosperous 
in the Russian Armenian 
towns used to send their 
‘sons to universities at 

Paris or Petrograd, and 
some of these have be- 
come conspicuous later 
as lecturers or professors 
in Oriental languages in 
London or Oxford. 

The Armenians have 
their own university 
college at Etchmiadzin, 
just over the old Russian 
frontier. The peasants 
obtain their instruction 
from the village schools, 
maintained by voluntary 
aid through the generos- 
ity and enthusiasm of 
their more cultured com- 
patriots. J remember, in 
a district bordering upon 
the barbarous regions of 
Kurdistan, coming upon 
a village school where a 
solitary teacher in this 
remote outpost was sacri- 
ficing his life for the sake 
of the younger genera- 
tion, and attempting to 
make there a little centre 
of civilization. 

. But the most pic- 
turesque and, indeed, ro- 
mantic centres of educa- 
tion are the monasteries 
which are dotted here 
and there in the high- 
lands of Armenia. In re- 
mote centuries the monks. 
were the sole educators, 
and they taught, in 
addition to learning, car- 
pentry and weaving—to 
which many of them had 


agriculture. At Varag,. 
in Turkish Armenia, stands a beauti- 
ful old monastery, where a_ boys 
secondary school is attached to the 
establishment. It stands on a lofty 
hillside, its portico of three _half- 
Gothic, half-Saxon arches supportine 
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a double-storied arched tower or belfry 
—a' welcome sight in the remote and 
wild interior. Turkish or Kurd raiders 
have on more than one occasion yielded 
to the temptation to sack it. But 
the last attempt was beaten off by the 
“young blood "’ of the college, assisted 
by Armenian rebels. J] found here 
about seventy boys and seven teachers 
at play in the courtyard. They plied 
me with questions about the Scout 
movement in England. | 

The Armenians are, as everybody 
knows, Christians. In fact they were 
the earliest people to be converted to 
Christianity, through the efforts of 
Sant Gregory the [lluminator. The 
tiny chapel which he himsel! built, 
A.D. 303, still stands at Etchmiadzin. 
It is the “ Mother Throne” of the 


Armenian Church, and around it has 






been built a monastery and cathedral, 
cut off from the world by huge, 
crumbling walls. 

In ritual and liturgy the Armenian 
Church has distinct features of its own. 
Isolated as the Armenians are in regions 
where Mahomedanism flourishes, 1t was 
natural that their Church should become 
an expression of their nationality. 
There are pagan survivals as in most 
Oriental Christian Churches. Animals 
are sacrificed in some monasteries. 
Getting up early one morning to 
attend liturgy in a remote monastery 
in Turkish Armenia, we were amazed 
to find the courtyard stained lavishly 
with blood. Outside the church porch, 
the abbot explained to us, five goats 
and a sheep had been killed, and 
the meat had been disposed of for 
cooking purposes in huge iron pots, 
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ARMENIANS VAINLY TRYING TO REBUILD VAN CITY 
The Turks had passed through the city, leaving only fire-scarred ruins. 


These men were busy 


sawing timber, with their quaint, square-framed saws, for making doors and windows to the hovels 
in which a multitude of women and children had gathered in bitter winter weather 
Photo. Maynard Owen Williams 
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BREAD LINE OF ARMENIAN WOMEN IN THE EASTERN HIGHLANDS 


These are some of the refugees saved by a mission in the days when the weakness of the Russian 
Bolshevists encouraged a Turkish army to ravage Armenia. When further charity failed, the Armenians 
tried to save themselves by accepting the Bolshevist faith, but their sufferings scarcely diminished 


Photo Mavnard Owen William: 
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ARMENIAN MAIDS AT SCHOOL, OR PERSECUTION A SPUR TO EDUCATION 


Long before the war, the Armenians adopted education as an instrument for preserving their nationality. 
Then the schooling offered to the neglected girls by American and other missions came into favour. 
They were the best refuges in Moslem periods of slave-making and murder 
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ARMENIAN REFUGEE WOMEN OF THE HILLS 
Yhey are not remarkable for beauty, for they live in Kurdistan, and the photograph was taken at the 
end of the years of massacre, when most Armenian girls, remarkable for beauty, had vanished into 
the women’s’ apartments of Moslem households to end their life in misery 


GROUP OF YEZEDI WOMEN PEDLARS FROM MOUNT ARARAT 


The devil-worshipping creed is spread trom Syria to Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and Armenia. These 
Yezedi women from Mount Ararat are Kurds, and have come to trade with pico Armenians under 
protection of an American Mission. They are filling their bottles at a spring by the river 


Photos Maynard Owen Wiliams 
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BISHOP OF THE LESSER ARMENIANS OF ZEITUN 





He represented the old kingdom of Lesser Armenia in the Mediterranean. His 10,000 people with- 


stood the Turks for centuries, and at Zeitun resisted a besieging Turkish army in 1895. 


The famous 


bishop, shown in Armenian canonicals, with his sturdy acolytes, has since been slain 
Photo, W. Lleweliyn Williams 


and then distributed among the poor 
of the abbot’s large parish. 

On the other hand, the Armenian 
Church is free from the practice of 
eikon kissing, which still prevails 
among the Greeks. The Armenians 
do, indeed, place eikons and _bas- 
reliefs on the altar, but they are 
careful to distinguish them from 
ordinary eikons, and dedicate them 


specially for church use. You will 
not find any eikons in their homes, 
and in the church the only picture they 
usually allow is that of the Virgin and 
Child over the altar. 

The Protestant leaven provided by 
the American missionaries in Asia 
Minor has been an inestimable benefit 
to the Armenian Church. The Armenian 
clergy have. thrown open the doors of 
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HAPLESS LEADER OF THE OLDEST NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


This dignified Armenian Patriarch, pressed, like his people, between Turk and Bolshevist, is 

honoured as a political figure as well as a religious leader by his broken, suffering race, who have no 

country but only a religion. He stands for a national Church established by the Armenian king, 
Tiridates, in A.D. 274, a generation before Christianity was tolerated in the Roman Empire 


their churches to the missionaries, and 
allowed them to occupy their pulpits, 
and what they have cultivated is a 
spirit of piety with which we are -con- 
versant in the Churches of the West, 


which was almost entirely absent . 


There is also a branch of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Armenia, but usually 
its members are those who do not 
wish to cling so tenaciously as their 


compatriots to their nationality. 
The courtyards of monasteries or 
churches resound with merry-making 
on wedding-days. For the peasant of 
Armenia is then in holiday mood and 
gala attire. They come in from neigh- 
bouring villages and assemble for the 
dance which takes place towards even- 
ing. I had the good fortune to witness 
one in a remote town near the Persian 
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THE HAPPY CENTRE OF ARMENIAN LIFE AND LOVE 
This is only one variety of the old-fashioned cradles for Armenian babies. The embroidered cloths 
are certain to be the work of the proud mother, the Armenian women being famous for their 
embroideries, Baby boys are the family’s pride and increase the prestige of the young wife, for the 
race keeps the warlike habit of counting its strength by males 
Photo, W. Llewellyn Williams 


frontier. The sound of a flute pierced 
the air with a wild strain, accompanied 
by the beats of a drum. It had a 
singular effect of remoteness, simple 
beauty, and pathos. In the falling 
twilight three slender figures could be 
seen executing simple rhythmic move- 
ments; these soon gave way to one 
figure—-that of a child, dressed in a 
long white frock, who seemed to hold 
the crowd spellbound, as she swayed 
to and fro, giving way as she ap- 
proached. Presently she vanished, and 
the men began to dance arm-in-arm, 
five or six in a row, reminding one of 
the wild gipsy dances which have been 
staged in London in Russian ballets. 
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‘ are theatres and an opera-house. 


Of folk-dances such as these the 
Armenian peasants are extremely fond. 

In the towns, especially in Russian 
Armenia, the pleasures of the population 
are more sophisticated. In Tiflis, the 
capital of Georgia, built largely by 
Armenian brains, and in which a 
large number of Armenians live, there 
But 
here, as is natural, it is Russian drama 
and music to which expression is 
mainly given. The best of the larger 
theatres are under Armenian manage- 
ment. The educated Armenians are 
fond of music, and in the Russian towns 
everyone who can afford a piano usually 
has one. Many paint well, and have 


YOUNG ROBBER LORD OF THE CASTLED CRAGS OF KURDISTAN 


Here is the essential Kurd, with one of his varlets. He holds a little mountain barony of seris aud 

fighting retainers, rules as he pleases, plunders as much as he can, and quietly runs a brigandage business. 

e has won much land from the Armenians, but is equally ready to attack Persians, Turks, or people 
of the Mesopotamian borders at any time if they weaken 
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made reputations in othe: countries 
The Armenians have a special affec- 
tion for the printing press. In the 
school at Varag mentioned before, a 
small modern printing machine was in 
use. Wherever a colony of Armenians 
settle, there you will find almost 
immediately a newspaper coming into 
being. “Under the regime of the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid printing activities were 
severely restricted, but even so, printing 
presses were founded at Van in 1859. 
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A FIGHTING ARMENIAN WHO MIGHT HAVE LED HIS NATION 


During the years 1908-1914—the period 
of Constitutional Government under the 
Young Turks—there was comparative 


* liberty, and in almost every large town 
‘in Asia Minor printing presses sprang 


up through the efforts of Armenians. 
In this respect they seem to express in a. 
modern fashion the instincts of their an- 
cestors who secured the preservation in . 
the library of the monastery at Etchmi- 
adzin of about four thousand manuscript 
volumes (fifth to eighth centuries) of 
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This picturesque cavalryman is Major Keri, a famous modern Armenian leader, who fell in battle 
during the Great War. Many other Armenians then proved that their race had lost none of its old 
military virtue, but, as the Turks had forbidden their Armenians to carry arms since 1878, the nation 
generally was not able to defend itself in the final catastrophe 
Photo, W Liewelivn Williams 
é 
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ARMENIAN FRUIT PEDLARS 
After being driven from the wildl 





IN THE CAPITAL OF KURDISTAN 
picturesque town of Bitlis, which became the capital of the 





Kurds, the Armenians returned, under Turkish rule, to the mountain-ringed garden city and trafficked 


in the street. 


Even in times of peace, however, it was not always safe for them to walk more than 


twenty minutes in one direction 


Greek and Syriac patristic literature. 
As craftsmen the Armenians show 
considerable capacity. They have been 
long renowned for their skill and 
artistry in carpet-making. Most of the 
carpets known as Turkish are manu- 
factured by them, and sold to the 
Western world by merchants and 
traders at Constantinople. In one 
of the monasteries visited in Turkish 
Armenia the central hall was found to be 
carpeted with a rug stated to be over 
four hundred years old. At Adana 
and other towns in Cilicia—a province 
in South-East Asia Minor whose shorés 
are washed by the Mediterranean Sea— 
carpet-making flourishes. Cilicia, it 


should be noted, has a large if not pre- 
ponderating number of Armenians, and 
should not be lost sight of in any settle- 
ment defining the future status of the 
mainland, so to speak, of Armenia, 
that is to say, the provinces and vilayets 
of Russian and Turkish Armenia. 

A false impression of Armenian social 
and industrial aspects would be left 
if the above account were not corrected 
by stating that the national life has 
been seriously obstructed, if not brought 
completely to a standstill, by the suffer- 
ings of the last eight years.. The 
Armenian inhabitants of Turkish Ar- 
menia have been scattered, uprooted 
from the homeland, and sadly reduced 
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THREE YOUNG DEFENDERS OF THE GARDEN-LAND OF ARTEMID 
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These little fellows walked from the lovely garden-land of Artemid to Van. They demanded real 
guns, but succouring missionaries gave them food and socks. What urged these hapless children on 
was the fact that most of them had a murdered father or a mother driven to suicide 


Photo. Maynard Owen Williams 


by the Young Turks’ nationalist policy 
of massacre and deportation. Some 
thousands survive in refugee camps in 
the Middle East, and others have 
crowded into Russian Armenia, which, 
in its turn, has become subject 


to conditions of famine and disease. 
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Truly it may be said that the Armenian 
nation has become a nation of refugees. 
But hope must not be abandoned, 
nor efforts relaxed until they have re- 
covered their rights and live once again 
that national life which is so rich in its 
capacity for industry and happiness. 





HOW THE CHILDREN OF ARMENIA TRAINED FOR NATIONAL DEFENCE 
A pathetic scence in the central highlands of Armenia between the first and second Turkish massacres.. 
Boys made wooden muskets, learnt a smattering of drill, and then came to headquarters, asking for - 
rifles and cartridges. They arc seen displaying their military skill to the commandant of Van 
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PRESENTING A SWORD OF HONOUR TO THE ARTEMID BOY CAPTAIN 


It was only a wooden sword, given by the chief of the American Mission of relief, but it was presented 
to the twelve-year-old captain of eight-year-old troops, by the son of Armenia’s national poet. A 
* month later, Turkish hordes swept through the district 


Photos Maynard Owen Willsams 
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IN EASTERN KURDISTAN 
th a culture going back to the age of Babylon, have, 
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ARMENIAN CARPET. 
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Neither the Turk nor the Kurd is remarkable for artistic 


egloured the minds of their conquerors with the old nat 





Armenia 
II. Its Age-long Struggle with Tyranny 


By F. C. Conybeare, M.A. 
Author ot ‘‘Old Armenian Texts ’’ 


N the east and west Armenia lacks 
natural frontiers, and so it furnished 

a highway from Asia into Europe, 

along which marched of old Assyrian and 
Persian armies, and later Turanian hordes. 
Greeks and Romans traversed it eastwards. 
It was a sallyport between the rival empires 
of Rome and Parthia, each of which the 
Armenians betrayed in turn on the battle- 
field, on behalf of their own independence, 
earning the hatred of both. A letter 
addressed about 590 by the Byzantine 
Emperor Maurice to the Persian King 
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ARMENIA AND 


Chosroes indicates conditions which were 
normal at that time. The former writes: 
‘The Armenians are a cunning and 
intractable race ; they hve between us and 
are a nuisance to both of us. Now I 
intend to collect mine—i.e., of the Byzan- 
tine half of Armenia—and send them to 
Thrace—i.e., as soldiers. Do the same 
with yours, sending them eastwards (to 
Bactria). If they perish, it will be our 
enemies who die; but if they kill others 
instead, it will still be our enemies they 
will slay. As for ourselves, we can then 
have mutual peace. But as long as they 
are left alive in their own land there is no 
repose for either of us.”’ 
uch in epitome has been the history of 
Armenia for two thousand years, and 
Maurice’s letter might have passed since 
1800 between any Russian Tsar and any 
Turkish Sultan. 
The Armenians are not the original in- 
habitants of their country, for the eastern 





ITS PEOPLES 


half of the land was inhabited as early as 
1100 B.C, by a warlike and civilized people, 
the Biaini-—i.e., people of Van- who 
figure in contemporary Assyrian records, 
and whose monuments, massive walls, 
citadels, canals, bridges, and highroads 
remain. Their inscriptions litter the land, 
especially round Lake Van, executed in 
cuneiform characters, and still undeci- 
phered except for places and persons 
named in them. 

This Vannic civilization extended as tar 
west as Karin, and ended about 650- 
600 B.c., when Indo-Euro- 
pean invaders, Persians, 
and Cimmerians destroyed 
the kindred civilization of 
Assyria. The Armenians 
then came in from the west, 
being, says Herodotus, 
Phrygian colonists.  Ilhit- 
erate barbarians, they only 
learned to wnte- one 
thousand years later under 
the stimulus of Christian- 
ity and in order to 
evade Byzantine clerical 
domination. 

Judged by their language 
the Armenians were of 
Indo-European stock. 

Cyrus, according to 
Xenophon, subdued them 
and forced them to live in 

ace with the older inhab- 
itants. By 400 B.c. the 
two races intermarried and shared their 
pasturages. Non-Aryan elements in 
Armenian must be due to this amalgama- 
tion. Later the tongue was overlaid 
with Persian, as is English by Norman 
French. To-day it teems with Turkish 
words and idioms. 

Xenophon, describing his retreat in 
or with ten thousand Greek mercenaries 
rom the Tigris across Armenia, relates 
that the country was subject to the 
Persians and ruled by two satraps ; head- 
men of villages lived in fortified castles, 
and were probably feudal lords, hke the 
heads of clans or cantons of later ages. 
Peasants lived with their cattle in half 
underground houses as to-day but the 
country was more prosperous than it is. 
now. Bad government and unchecked 
hordes of goats had not destroyed the 
forests ; wild asses and game were plentiful. 

Armenia, even after evangelisation 
remained Iranic in political svmpathies 
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In manners, customs, and institutions. 
Lesser Armenia alone, farther west, was 
Hellenised or Romanised. Great Armenia 
was divided by its hills and rivers into 
clan units or cantons, ruled by feudal 
chieftains, called ‘‘nakharhars,’’ who nom- 
inally held their estates from the king on 
condition of leading forth their armed 
retainers to aid him in war. They made 
their own laws and customs without 
consulting the king. As in many martial 
societies estates descended to the eldest 
male heir, son or brother; women were 
chattels and excluded from succession. 
_In a.p. 387 Great Armenia was parti- 
tioned between Rome and Persia. The 
Arsacid dynasty soon ceased in the Roman 
portion, but lasted on in the Persian till 
428, when it too, vanished and was 
replaced by a marzban, or viceroy, usually 
chosen by the great king among the 


ARMENIAN HIGHLANDERS OF THE OLD TYPE 

These are the fighters of the race, who kept to a shepherd’s life 
on the hills when townsmen were forbidden to bear arms. 
there were not enough of them to save the nation from disaster 


AGE-LONG STRUGGLE 
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;- Armenian chieftains. In 
|, the Greek half Roman law 
and provincial organization 
were introduced little by 
little, as also the ecclesias- 
tical authority of Byzan- 
tium; but not without a 
struggle on the part of the 
chieftains, whose organiza- 
tion Justinian sought to 
weaken by enacting that 
females should inherit 
equally with males. With- 
in the Empire native 
customs slowly vanished 
before Roman law and 
administration; outside it 
Arabic conquest and 
Tartar invasions extin- 
guished in the ninth or 
tenth century the last rem- 
nants of feudal chieftaincy, 
though the Pers-Armenian 
Church, as more racy of 
the soil and more feudal- 
ised, ultimately displaced 


everywhere the exotic 
ecclesiastical dominion of 
Byzantium. 


As early as 250 a bishop 
of Armenia, Meruzanes, is 
named in a_ letter of 
Dionysius of Alexandria. 
The name belonged to 
South-East Armenia, or 
Sophene; and Ashtishat, 
on the Southern Euphrates, 
near Mush, remained the 
Mother Church of Armenia 
as late as 400. Meanwhile, 
a Greek mission headed by 
Gregory the Illuminator 
had entered from Caesarea 
of Cappadocia a little be- 
fore 300, under the patron- 
age of King Tiridates, a 
successful Roman candidate to the 
throne. Lesser Armenia had been evan- 
gelised from Antioch stil] earlier, and 
Gregory’s mission was really an overflow 
into Great Armenia of the faith already 
implanted there. 

Throughout the fourth century the rival 
tenets of the Syrian and the Greek made 
Armenia their battleground, and_ the 
eventual Church was a blend of both. 
About 400 Mesrop and Sahak, Armenian 
saints at the following of Gregory, invented 
an alphabet, translated the Bible and 
Greek liturgies, and founded an Armenian 
literature, which, except for a few 
chronicles, is only of monkish interest. 

In the crusading epoch after the failure 
of attempts to reunite the Church of 
Cilician Armenia, of which the chief See 
was that of Sis, with the Byzantine, 
overtures were made to the Latin Church, 





But 
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ARMENIA’S AGE-LONG STRUGGLE 


and Roman missionaries, generally 
Dominicans, busied themselves in Armenia, 
translating the works of Aquinas, the 
Latin hturgies, and many works of Latin 
fathers. The Vatican thus gained a 
clientele of perhaps 250,000 souls in 


Armenia, called Uniats, because, while 
retaifing their native liturgies, they 
recognize the Pope’s jurisdiction. To this 


branch belong the Mechitarists monks, 
who have schools and convents in Venice 
and Vienna, and by their learning and 
editions of Armenian classics aided 
the revival of education and patriotism. 
The liberation from Turkish misrule of 
Greece, Bulgaria, and other Christian 
races operated still more to awaken among 
Armenians dreams of independence. It 
was not enough that the assembly known as 
the ‘“‘ Millet i Armeni’’ already furnished a 
measure of autonomy. This was an assem- 
bly chosen by all Turkish Armenians, which 
met yearly in Stamboul and regulated 
all purely Armenian interests, schools, 
churches, wills, marriages, contracts 
between Armenians, etc. State affairs, lke 
army and foreign affairs, were excluded 
from discussion. Any demarcation of 
autonomous areas was impossible, for the 
Armenians are widely scattered and form 
a Majority in no area of any size. 
Unfortunately, in 1878, at the Congress 
of Berlin, British diplomats denied to 
Russia the mght to protect Turkish 
Armenians just before affirmed by the 
Treaty of San Stefano. By the Cyprus 
Convention Britain then claimed it for 
herself, and appeared anxious to institute 
areas of autonomy. Nothing, however, 
was done and thenceforth the Russian 
Government instigated the Turks to 
oppose any reforms at all. : 
The Armenians began a violent but 
vain agitation. They even welcomed 
retaliatory massacres by the Turks as 
hkely to oblige Britain to intervene. 


She did not. In the Great War they 
mobilised 300,000 guerrilla soldiers in 
response to renewed promises of Bntain 
and Russia, only to be finally abandoned 
to Turkish vengeance, as it might have 


been foreseen they would be. 


Most of Pers-Armenia was annexed in 
1828 by Russia, particularly the basin of 
Atarat with Erivan, Nakhichevan, and 
Etchmiadzin, the seat since the Middle 
Ages of the Armenian Patriarch. Much 
also of Turkish Armenia was seized by 
Russia after the wars in 1856 and 1877. 
In 1917 Russian Armenia constituted 
itself a Republic (Erivan), having been 
saved by German influence trom annexa- 
tion by Turkey. Georgia and the province 
of Azerbaijan did the same, and at- 
tempted federation with Armenia. But 
Great Britain refused recognition to all 
three, and a truly Russian chaos now 
(1922) reigns over the entire region. 

All through history Armenians have 
lain in political subjection to their neigh- 
bours. Clans normally separated by 
trackless mountains seldom met except 
to fight one another, rendering impossible 
any strong central government, and 
favouring foreign schemes of partition. 
They lacked the essential virtues of a free 
nation, mutual trust, spirit of compromise, 
farsighted patriotism, and sacrifice of 
sectional jealousies. 

Their history is one ot vendettas and 
feuds. Britons who only know them in 
the bazaars of Eastern cities complain of 
their cunning, avarice, cowardice, and 
boastfulness. They are seen at their best 
in their highland villages as hard working. 
honest peasants. They are devoted to 
education and trade, and adapt themselves 
readily to European civilization. In the 
past they supplied the Byzantine Empire 
with many of its best administrators, 
bravest generals, and wisest emperors. 
There is yet a future before them. 


ARMENIA: FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Country 

Armenia (Haiastan), a territory of Asia Minor, 
consists of Russian and Turkish Armenia. Up 
to the Russian Revolution it comprised the 
southern part of Caucasia and six Turkish 
provinces. After the revolution Georgia and 
Azerbaijan declared their independence, and the 
remainder of Russian Armenia constituted itself 
the Armenian Republic of Erivan. By the 
Treaty of Sévres the Armenian Republic was 
created, its boundaries being defined by ex- 
President Wilson. It included the Republic of 
Erivan, area about 80,000 square miles, and the 
vilayets of Van, Erzerum, Bitlis, and Trebizond 
in Turkish Armenia, and was recognized by the 
Allies. No mandate for the Turkish part of 
United Armenia having been undertaken by the 
League of Nations or the Allies, Armenia is 
now (1922) almost entirely possessed by Turks 
and Russians. Population of Russian portion in 
1917 was about 2,200,000; Turkish portion in 
1914 about 3,800,000. War, deportations, and 
massacres have greatly reduced these numbers. 


Government 


No Constitution, preparation bcing deferred 
until a Constituent Assembly can meet to organize 
a United Armenia. Russian Armenia (Armenian 
Republic) nominally governed by a Chamber: of 
Deputies (elected 1919) and a Cabinet ; actually 
under control of Russian Bolshevists. 


Industry and Products 


Armenian life on the great plateau is mostly 
pastoral. In sheltered valleys cotton, rice, 
tobacco, flax, and corn are grown in some 
quantities, but unsettled conditions restrict 
production. Mineral deposits, including silver, 
copper, iron, lead, and arsenic, are rich but 
undeveloped. 


Chief Towns 


Erivan (about 90,000), Trebizond 
Alexandropol (50,000), Bitlis 
(35,000), Van (about 30,000), 


(55,000), 
(40,000), Kars 
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Australia 


I. Our Kith & Kin of the Island Continent 
By Frank Fox 


Author of ‘Bushman and Buccaneer,’’ ‘“‘Ramparts of Empire,’’ etc. 


USTRALIA, covering nearly 
A three million square miles, is 
, the largest island and the 
smallest continent of the world, the 
newest in regard to civilized settlement, 
the oldest in its geological features, 
its indigenous vegetation, and_ its 
aboriginal population. The Australian 
people, about five millions in number, 
challenge interest everywhere. Physic- 
ally they were declared by British and 
foreign observers—judging by their 
soldiers during the Great War—to be 
the finest and handsomest type of men. 


Mentally and artistically they produce 


singers, artists, and writers with an 
almost ridiculous profusion, and speci- 
mens of the race are to be found in every 
corner of the globe in concert-halls, 
artists’ quarters, and newspaper offices. 
In character they are far more asser- 
tive than the British, very self-confident, 
somewhat inclined to be ruthless. The 
story of the production of this sub-type 
of the British race on a continent which 
they have all to themselves is one of the 
interesting chapters of man’s history. 


When Evolution Almost Stopped 


Far back in the prehistoric era of the 
world, this great island was cut adrift 
from the rest of the world and left lonely 
and apart in the Southern Pacific. 
There life stagnated. A few prehistoric 
marsupials wandered over its area and 
were hunted by primitive nomads of 
men, without art or architecture, 
condemned by the conditions of their 
life to stand aside from the great onward 
current of human evolution. | 

Over this land winds swept and rains 
fell, and—volcanic action having ceased 
—the mountains were denuded and their 
deep stores of minerals bared until gold 
lay about on the surface. Coal, copper, 
silver, tin, and iron, too, were made 
plentifully accessible. From the detritus 
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of the mountains enormous agricultural 
plains were formed in the interior, 
but under climatic conditions which 
allowed no forward development of the 
indigenous vegetable or animal types. 
For plant and animal, as well as for man, 
evolution almost stopped. 

- Nature thus seemed to be working, 
as though consciously, for the making 
of a place uniquely fitted for peopling by 
a white race, while at the same time 
ensuring that its aboriginal inhabitants 
should not be able to profit by its 
resources, and thus raise themselves to 
a degree of social organization which 
would allow them to resist invasion. 


Most Forlorn of the World’s Races 


In the year when Captain Cook 
annexed the continent of Australia for 
Great Britain, it was ripe for. develop- 
ment by civilized effort in a way which 
no other territory of the earth then 
was; and yet was so hopelessly sterile 
to man without machinery and the other 


‘apparatus of human science, that the 


aboriginal inhabitants were the most 
forlorn of the world’s races, living a 
starveling life, dependent on _ poor 
hunting, scanty fisheries, and a few roots 
for existence. This great area of rich 
land, stuffed with precious and useful 
minerals, had remained hidden away for 
centuries from the advancing civilization 
of man as effectually as if it had been in 
the planet Mars. 

The same mysterious forests of the 
Neolithic Age remained, the same pre- 
historic animals roamed, the same poor 
nomads of men lived and died, neither 
tilling nor mining the earth—tenants in 
occupation, content with a bare and 
accidental livelihood in the midst of 
mighty riches. 

Australia was not discovered by the 
white man until the time was ripe for a 
new nation to be founded on principles 


wm. 





SHEEP FARMER OF A LAND OF MOUNTAIN AND FLOOD 





He is a man of Monaro, the lovely south-eastern corner of New South Wales, where the pastoral 

life of the Australian is touched with romantic beauty. With his mount and his pack-horse, this 

master of sheep ranges a land of streams and heights almost as lonely as it was when only the 
nomad aborigines camped there and sheep were unknown 


Photo, Australian Commonwealth 


of liberty and democracy; and its 
occupation and development were then 
reserved for the people best fitted for 
the founding of a young nation on the 
virgin soil. This “fairy story” of 
Nature did not end there. The early 
British settlers coming to Australia not 
only found that nothing had been drawn 
from soil or reef, that an absolutely 
virgin country was theirs to exploit 
with plough and pick, but also were 
‘greeted by a singularly happy climate, 
free from most of the diseases which 
afflicted older lands. 

Prolific Australia, with all its mar- 
vellous potentialities, lay open to them, 
with no warlike tribes to enforce a bloody 
beginning to history, no epidemics to war 
against, no savage beasts to encounter, 
and within most of its area an energising 
climate which seemed to encourage the 
best faculties of man, Just as it gave to 
harvests a wonderful richness and to 
herds a marvellous fecundity. 

How it came to be that such a vast 
area of the earth’s surface, so near to 
the great Indian and Chinese civiliza- 
tions, should have remained unknown, 
it is difficult to understand. 

Australia to-day contains not the 
slightest trace of contact with ancient or 
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medieval civilization. Exploration was 
attracted to the East Indies and to 
Cathay by the tales of spices, scents, gold, 
silver, and ivory. No such tales came 
from Australia. It was to prove one 
of the great gold-producing countries of 
the world, but its natives had no 
appreciation for the precious metal, 
though it was strewn about the ground 
in great lumps in some places. Nor did 
sugar, spice, and ivory come from the 
land ; nor, indeed, any product of man’s 
industry or Nature’s bounty. Wrapped 
in its grey-green forests, protected by a 
coast-line which appeared barren and 
inhospitable, Australia remained the 
“Sleeping Beauty” of the world’s story. 

It was a good thing that the British 
race colonised Australia. It was also a 
good thing that the “ rebel’ elements 
in the British race predominated in the 
first colonists—the men who found life 
in the Home Country too narrow. 

The early colonists found life desper- 
ately hard. There was no indigenous 
grain for bread, no native animal that 
provided good meat: The eastern coast, 
which was the site of the first settlement, 
seemed sterile ; certainly it would not 
respond to English methods of cultiva- 
tion, even the food supplies of the few 


AUSTRALIA, THE ISLAND CONTINENT 


settlers had, in those days, to be 
imported. And yet this country to-day 


is an enormous exporter of wheat, meat, : 


fruit, and butter. 

After they had learned with much 
painful effort that the coast around 
Sydney would produce some little grain 
and fruit and grass for cattle, there was 
a halt in the progress of the continent. 
West of Sydney, about forty miles from 
the coast, stretched the Blue Mountains, 
and these it was found impossible to 
cross. No passes existed. Though not 
very lofty, the mountains were savagely 
wild. The explorer following a ridge or 
a line of valley with patience for many 
miles would come suddenly to a full 
stop. A cliff face, falling or rising 
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THE STURDY STOCK THEY RAISE ON AUSTRALIAN FARMS 


sheerly one thousand feet or so, would 
declare ‘no road here.” 

Nowadays when the Blue Mountains 
have been conquered and are traversed 
by roads and railways, tourists from all 
parts of the world find pleasure in 
looking upon these wonderful gorges. 
But in the days of the explorers they 
were the cause of many disappointments, 
indeed, of many tragedies. Finally, they 
were conquered and two roads were cut 
across them—one from Sydney, one 
from Windsor, about thirty miles north 
from Sydney. The passing of the Blue 
Mountains opened up to Australia the 
great tableland on which the chief 
mineral discoveries were to be made, 
and the vast interior plains which were 


The overgrown and overcrowded coastland cities of Australia may be remarkable for their low 
birth-rate, but the magnificent farmlands of the island continent, where horses sometimes escape 
to natural pastures and breed such herds of wild creatures that these have to be shot, raise fine 
; strong children of open-air life, as well as other sturdy livestock 
Photo, Agent General for Western Australia 
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He is starting, with three other men, into the furnace-like wilderness of the unexplored north-west 
of Westralia, in which a million ounces of gold are won every year. In this tropic waste, with 
water-holes at long distances, the imported camel has become naturalised 





ROD AND ROPE: BORING FOR GOLD IN THE NORTH-WEST SCRUB 


The party has unloaded at likely ground. All is fixed and ready. Three men are cranking up the 
rope to let the boring rod strike the rock, and one man—it will soon need two men—is wrenching the 
instrument round as it hits. He will discover the nature of the strata, and perhaps find.a show of gold 


Photos, B. L. Mitchel’ 
$ 250 * 


or } 
GOLDMINING ON A SUNKEN REEF IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
The greater number of Australia’s 20,000 goldminers labour in a commonplace, steady way, breaking 
up rock, and sending it to the surface to be treated for minute gold particles. Here is the usual 
compressed air-drill working on a sunken reef of quartz, Old-fashioned, romantic alluvial gold- 
| getting produces only a smal) fraction of Australia’s gold 
Photo Agent General for Western Aus-valia 
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AUSTRALIA, THE ISLAND CONTINENT 


to produce merino wool of such quality 
as no other land can equal. 
that time onwards exploration was 
steadily pushed on. The perils always 
were of thirst and hunger. Even now 
there is some danger in penetrating the 
wild parts of the interior of Australia 
without a skilful guide who knows where 
water can be found, and death from 
thirst in the bush is not infrequent. 


Calling for Help by Cutting the Wire 


One device has saved many lives. 
The wildest and loneliest part of the 
continent is traversed by a telegraph 
line which brings the European cable 
messages from Port Darwin on the 
north coast to Adelaide in the south. 
Men lost in the bush near to that line 
make for its route and cut the wire. 
That causes an interruption on the line ; 
a line-repairer is sent out from the 
nearest repairing station and finds the 
lost man camped near the break in the 
wire. Sometimes he is too late and 
finds him dead. 

The early pioneer in Australia—called 
a squatter because he “squatted ’”’ on 
the land where he chose—enjoyed an 
adventurous life. Taking all his house- 
hold gods with him, he moved out into 
the wilderness looking for a place where 
he might settle or “‘ squat.”” It was the 
experience of the Swiss Family Robinson 
made real. The little community with 
its wagons and tents, its horses, oxen, 
sheep, dogs, perhaps also with a few 
poultry in one of the wagons, would 
have to live for many months an 
absolutely self-contained life. 

How Squatters became Nation Builders 

The family and its servants would 
provide wheelwrights, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, veterinary surgeons, cattle- 
herds, milkers, shearers, cooks, bridge- 
builders, and the like. The children 
brought up under those conditions won 
not only fine healthy frames, but an 
alertness of mind and a wideness of 
resource which made them, and their 
children after them, fine nation-builders. 

That the aborigines could take no 
part in the moulding of an Australian 
nation was unfortunate for them, but 
it was of benefit to the white settlers, 
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who were thus able to work out without 
any admixture of native blood the 
problem of how the British race would 
evolve, supposing it were set back to 
Elizabethan conditions of life and put 
to live in a hot sunny climate. Glance 
at him in Europe as he appeared during 
the Great War, the ‘‘ Anzac,” so called 
from the initials of the Australian-New 
Zealand Army Corps. 

This “ Anzac” striding, or limping, 
down the Strand with challenging 
glance brought Australia actually home 
to the Mother Country. Easily could 
Anzacs be picked out from the native 
population. They walked the streets 
with a slightly obvious swagger. When 
awed a little it was a point of honour 
not to show it. When critical a little it 
peeped out. Two by two they kept one 
another in countenance and were fairly 
comfortable. Catch one alone and you 
might see in his eyes a hunger for a 
mate, a need for some other Anzac. 
For all his bravura air, the Anzac had 
no perfect self-confidence, and he had 
a child’s shy fear of making himself 
ridiculous by a false step. 


The ‘'Anzac’’ in the Making 


The same fear made him difficult to 
know. He would set up as a protective 
barrier against a real knowledge of him 
a stubborn taciturnity, or a garrulous 
flow of what Australians call “ skite”’ 
and Londoners call “swank.” The 
Anzac appeared as the young of the 
British—the young of the British, not 
of the English only—a close mixture 
of English, Scottish, Irish, and Welsh 
colonists with practically no foreign 
strain, but with a wild element in 
the mixture. 

The first wild strain was of notable 
value to a new nation in the making. It 
came to Australasia not only from the 
original settlers but also from the rushes 
to the goldfields. And—note here the 
first sign that the Anzac people were to 
be dominated by the English spirit and 
were to keep the law even while they 
forgot conventions—there was never a 
Judge Lynch in an Australian mining 
camp. The King’s writ and _ trial 
by jury stood always. The “ wild 





RIDERS OF THE GREAT PASTURES SHIFTING CAMP 


So large are many of the sheep runs of Australia that the men who look after the fences and repair 
the damage done by kangaroos and other animals are away from the station for days. Theirs is a 
pleasant lonely life, camping at evening by water, and shifting camp in the morning 





THE ROUGHLY TENTED CAMP OF AUSTRALIAN GOLDMINERS 


When they are working for themselves in the hot, wild bush, they labour hard, either in hope or in 
desperation, Quartz crushing, with its wealthy organization and elaborate machinery, is now general, 
yet ‘small, vigorous parties can often make a very good living in Westralia 


Photos, Australian Commonwealth 
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HOW THE RIVERINA MERINOS ARE BATHED IN ARSENIC 


Such is insect life on runs and ranches in Australia, that sheep and cattle would have a desperate 

struggle for life if their skins were not lightly poisoned with an arsenic dip at regular periods. Here 

is part of a fine-wooled flock being driven into a deep, long wooden bath of poison. It is a good 
occasion for examining each sheep closely for quality and fitness 


Photo, N.S.W. Govt. 
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SHEARING THE RIVERINA MERINOS BY MACHINERY 
Many of the old romantic school of swagsmen hand-shearers, who tramped from station to station with 
billy and bag, and sometimes worked down from Queensland through New South Wales to Victoria, 
are stillat work. But the younger men, expert in machine shearing, do the job more quickly 
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SORTING AND. CLASSING THE WOOL BRED FROM SPANISH SHEEP 
Bred about a century and a quarter ago from twenty-nine sheep from the Escurial flock of the King 
of Spain, Australia’s millions of merinos produce the finest of wools. While common wool has 800 
fibres to the centimetre, the finest Australian rams have wool with 37,000 to the centimetre. These 
experienced sorters quickly class the wools according to quality. 
"Photos, N.S.W. Govt . 
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TREE~BARKING ON A DROUGHTY PASTURAGE 
On many ranches trees are not worth cutting down, and are 
killed by barking them, leaving the. bare trunk to stand 


many years. 
moisture in dry seasons 


strain’ was not only of men who 
found in the Old Country a physical 
environment too narrow. It was 
partly of men who desired a wider 
mental horizon. Some very strange 
minor elements would show out in a 
detailed analysis of early Australasian 
immigration—disciples of Fourier, who 
gave up great possessions in England 
to seek an idealistic Communism in the 
Antipodes; recluse bookworms who 
thought they could coil closer to their 
volumes in primitive solitudes. But 
one element was strong—the political 
and economic doctrinaiye—and the 
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This is done because they rob the grass of 


“any superstitious horror. 


conditions of the new country 
encouraged the growth of this 
element particularly, so that 
Australia has won quite a 
fame for political inventions 
—e.g., the Australian Ballot 
and the Torrens Land Title. 
_ The generous growth of 
what may be termed a 
“thinking ” class was en- 
couraged by the very isolation 
which, it would seem at first, 
should have had an opposite 
effect. While other young 
countries lost to older and 
greater centres of population 
their young, ambitious men, 
Australasia’s Antipodean posi- 
tion preserved her from the 
full extent of the drain of 
that mental law of gravity 
which makes the big popula- 
tions attract the men who 
aspire to work with their 
brains more than with their 
hands. | 
Faced by natural elements 
which are inexorably stern 
to folly, to weakness, to 
indecision, but which are 
generally responsive to cap- 
able and dominating energy, 
the Australian is more 
resourceful, more resolute, 
more cruel, more impatient 
than his British cousin. The 
men who followed the drum 
of Drake were akin to the 
Australian of to-day. 
: Though so much younger in 
ideas, the Australian as a type is much 
more adult than the British type on the 
practical side of life. He starts work 
at an earlier age. He has stern work 
to do. Resourcefulness is forced on 
him from the first. Life leads to a 
certain hardness of outlook that must 
seem a- little savage to the British 
citizen. Life is prized, of course, but 
its loss—either of one’s own or' of 
the other fellow’s—is not regarded with 
Certainly it 
is not considered the greatest evil. To 
go out with a mate and to come back 
without him and under the slightest 


A “BLACKFELLOW” AND HIS FAMILY SETTLED DOWN TO FARMING LIFE 
The man lives on a farm by Marra Creek in New South Wales, and works, for strong drink, with white 
men in the construction of a barrage. But look at the miserable shelter of branches and grass, in 
which he lives with wife and three children. A century’s intercourse with white Australians has not 
taught the aborigines (generally, but wrongly, called blackfellows) a better way of building 
Photo, Prof. Sir T. Edgeworth David 
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suspicion of not having taken the full 
share of risk and hardship would be 
counted greater. 


Living close up to Nature, which can’ 


be very savage with tortures of fire and 
thirst and flood, the back-country 
Australian—who sets the national type 
—must learn to be wary and enduring 





CIVILIZATION AND BLACK MARIA 
Maria is a well-known native woman of Southern Queensland who 
delights in being fully dressed in the latest fashion. She is 
shown in all her glory with her brass name-plate and paraso] at 
a railway station on’ the Brisbane line 
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and sternly true to the duties of 
“mateship.” The Beduin of tradition 
suggests - him in his ideals of “ mate- 
ship’ and stoicism. He follows the * 


“desert school of chivalry in his love 


for his horse and his dog, and his 
hospitality to the stranger within his 
nie ae wil] share his last drop of 
water with the animal he 
is fond “of; and in the 
back-country the lonely 
huts of the boundary 
riders are left open to 
any chance caller, with a 
notice, perhaps, as_ to 
where to find the food 
stores, and to “ put the 
treacle .back where the 
ants cannot get to it.” 
It is a point of honour for 
the traveller not to take 
except in case of need. 

It is not easy to 
understand at first the 
back-country Australian 
code of ethics. An 
English parson who now, 
back in his rectory in one 
of the fairest counties of 
England, often looks 
back with a feeling almost 
of regret at his year in . 
the ‘‘ Back of Beyond” — 
of Australia, tells that | 
his first impression was ° 
that the Australian “of 
the bush was cruel and . 
pagan. His: last impres- : 
sion was that he was 
generally as fine a. 
Christian as any heaven © 
for human beings would © 
want. | 

An incident of this 
‘parson’s ‘‘ conversion ” 
(he related) was the entry 
into a far-back town of, 
a band of five men 
carrying another on a 
stretcher. The six were 
opal miners with a little 
claim far out in the 
desert. One had been 
very badly mauled in 
an explosion. The others 
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TWO POOR OLD NORTHERN BLACKFELLOW CHIEFS AND A GIN 
They are a remnant of the broken coast tribes above Brisbane, and proud of their sadly ridiculous 


“portable ticket titles. 
rule, there is no real chief of an active tribe. 
as ‘ 


stopped their profitable work at 
once and set themselves to carry 
him in to the nearest township that 
had a hospital. The distance was forty- 
five miles. On the road some of the 
party almost perished of thirst, but the 
wounded man had his drink always, and 
always the bandages on his crushed leg 
were kept moist in the fierce heat of 
the sun. One of the men was asked 


Drink, no doubt, comforts them, but their kingship is very dubious. 


Asa 


The women are commonly known by Australians 
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gins,’”’ an abbreviated form of “ aborigines ” 


how they had managed to make this 
sacrifice: “It was better to use the 
water that way than to hear the poor 
——moan.” The rough modesty was 
true Australian, and just as true would 
it be for the same man to “ skite ” with 
childish vanity over some trifle. 

The visitor to Australia who expects, 
on landing, to be greeted by a mob 
of yelling cowboys, invited to drink 
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by all and sundry, then compulsorily 
introduced to a buck-jumper, and his 
character settled by his manner of 
managing the steed, will be disappointed. 
Probably the disappointment will be, 
on the whole, agreeable, though 
dissatisfying to the sense of romance. 
Reaching Australia you must land 
at one of the great seaports, and life 
in an Australian city 1s practically a 
replica of life in an English city of 
the same size. There are no snakes, 
blacks, kangaroos, buck-jumping exhi- 
bitions. There are trams, buses, cabs, 
shops policemen, and traffic regulations. 


Cities of Friendliness and Freedom 

Certainly there is observable, almost 
at once, a difference in ‘‘ atmosphere.”’ 
This does not refer to the weather, 
which is warmer and sunnier, but to 
the general feeling which an Australian 
city gives to the British visitor, that 
here are relaxed social rules and conven- 
tions, here life is more ‘free and easy.” 

With greater familiarity this impres- 
sion strengthens. In the streets the city 
men’s garb refuses to conform to British 
conventions. The women, on the other 
hand, are dressed more gaily. In an 
Australian city some stretch of street 
-1s looked upon as a social meeting-place, 
and women dress for the street as for 
a matinée. There is no stiffness of 
social manner. The traditions of the 
old pastoral days still colour the people’s 
life, and the stranger is looked upon 
with friendliness rather than suspicion. 


The Open-hearted Australian Character 

On the foundation of a few minutes’ 
chance talk the stranger may be invited 
to the Australian’s home, or made the 
reason for a picnic or some such festivity. 
It is easy to dispense with introductions. 
A chance query in the street, betraying 
the fact that you are a stranger, may 
open a path to the Australian’s confi- 
dence, and he will take you under his 
wing and ‘‘ show you round.” 

The Australian character has a tinge 
of open-heartedness and open-handed- 
ness. It has less reverence, less respect 
for tradition, a greater audacity of 
thought, a greater carelessness of respon- 
si a more marked cheerfulness of 


‘Wales’ 


habit than the British. For the rest 
the Australian is British with the British - 
vices and virtues. He follows the same 
religions—with a good deal less real 
belief—reads the same books, sees the 
same plays, eats the same food. 

Social distinctions are almost lacking. 
There is no acknowledged aristocracy. 
The children of a social magnate, or his 
grandchildren, may sink into the ranks 
of manual labourers, for there is no 
entail and very little favour to the idea 
of “founding a family’ to live in 
perpetual idleness. The worker of to- 
day, on the other hand, may become 
Prime Minister or Chief Justice, or win 
his way to a learned profession, or to 
the headship of a big business. There 
will be few to inquire whence he carne 
as long as his methods were honest. 

Of the Prime Ministers of the Common- 
wealth since its inception, one was the 
son of a comparatively poor official, 
another the son of a _ coachbuilder, 
another the son of a Scottish agricultural 
labourer, who was never able to send 
the boy to school, another a working 
miner, another a casual worker. 


Working Hard and Playing Hard 


Throughout society the sarne con- 
ditions rule. The higher ranks ate 
constantly being recruited from the 
working classes, and shedding off the 
useless scions of men who had made 
themselves great but were not able to 
transmit greatness to their offspring. 

In Australia holidays are plentiful. 
At Christmas and Easter-time almost 
the whole population takes three or 
four consecutive holidays. The public 
holidays, religiously observed, include 
the King’s birthday, the Prince of 
birthday, Anniversary Day, 
Eight Hours Day (the Labour holiday), 
and in at least one of the States, 
S. Patrick’s Day. When a great occasion 
arises the Government is prompt to 
»roclaim extra holidays. Let it be said 
in cxculpation—if that be needed—of 
this liking for holidays, that the Aus- 
tralian usually works hard in order to 
earn the right to play hard, and the 
climate of Australia invites the holiday 
spirit. Over most of the continent 
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there are at least three hundred fine 
sunny days in the year. Cricket can be, 
and is, played from one vear’s end -to 
the other. . 
The national -holiday sport is the 
picnic. Whatever the occasion, what- 
ever the time of the year, the majority of 
the people of the continent will decide 
for a picnic on a holiday. Ona holiday, 
in thousands—-one might safely say in 
millions—the populace, rich and poor, 
resolves to picnic. 
endless varieties of picnic. In its sim- 
plest form the picnic consists of packing 
up enough food for the party—which 
may be a family group, or a collection 
of friends, and may be of one sex or 
of both—and walking to some pretty 
spot where the food is cooked at an 


open-air fire. Within walking distance of - 


almost any Australian city there are 
bushlands where camp-fires may be 
lighted and plenty of fuel obtained. 


The Sacred Ritual of the Billy Can 


The meal over, the men smoke and 
laze a little, the women chatter ; then, 
perhaps, some simple games follow. 
Later, tea is made. That is essential. 
The Australian in his home is a vast 
tea-drinker. At the meal-table it is 
the exclusive drink of nine people out 
of ten. The tenth falls into line and 
becomes a tea-drinker at a picnic; and 
picnic tea must, by sacred ritual, be 
“billy tea.” The ‘‘ billy ” is a tin pot 
with a lid, and a capacity of from one 
quart to a dozen quarts or more. It 
accompanies every picnic-party as surely 
as spear or club accompanied the hunter 
in the days when all meals were eaten 
in the open air. 

An extension of the picnic for a longer 
holiday is the “‘ camping-out ’’ party. 
This, too—partly because of the won- 
derful climate, partly because the 
pioneering conditions of a new land 
made tent life frst a necessity and then 
a pleasure—is widely popular in Aus- 
tralia. All sorts and conditions of 
people aspire to spend a holiday term 
under canvas, handy to some sea-beach, 
some fishing resort, some mountain 
stream. Of marked value in keeping 
the population toned to hardihood 


There are, of course 


is this camping-out habit. It tends 
to make the city clerk a wholesome, 
manly type; to keep the factory hand 
strong of chest -and thew; and to 
mitigate the larrikinism of the cities. 
An amusement which has sprung up 
lately in Australia on the sea coast, and 
which promises much to improve the 
physique of the race, since if is so largely 
favoured by the feminine half of the 
community, is surf-bathing. The 
beaches of the continent are magnificent, 
stretching creamy curves of surf- 
bordered sands from one to ninety miles. 


Sheer Delights of Surf-Bathing 


On these fine sands, dazzling in colour, 
come rolling in the waves of great oceans, 
the Pacific on one side of the continent 
and the Indian on the other. Around 
Sydney, the home of surf-bathing, the 
popular beaches have many thousands 
of bathers at all hours of the day. 

Australian surf-bathing is not a 
matter of tiptoeing over wet strands 
and in shallow pools. It is a standing 
up to great breakers of ocean water, 
champagned to foam as they break their 
crests ; and giving to the meeting body 
mighty thumps, massaging and bracing 
the muscles delightfully. The European 
visitor, as a rule, at first looks askance 
at this sort of surf-bathing. Once 
persuaded to try it, he or she wishes to 
live by a Pacific beach all the days of 
life for the sheer delight of the surf. 


Universal Love of the Turf 


In other respects Australia amuses 
herself very much as Great Britain does. 
That infallibie sign of British settlement, 
a race-course,, lies outside every town. 
Has a place but a thousand inhabitants, 
it will have its annual horse-race. In 
truth the British love of the Turf has 
developed in Australia to something 
approaching a mania. The bacillus 
of the royal sport, like the rabbit, found 
in its new Australian environment an 
atmosphere too congenial. Circum- 
stances of Australian life encourage the 
growth of that gambling spirit on which 
the Turf relies so much—the dependence 
on luck in the early gold-digging days, 
the fact that in the present day the 


follower of the agricultural and pastoral 
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BLACK GIANTS OF THE NORTH-WEST AND THEIR GIGANTIC FISH 


As both men stand more than seven feet high, they give a measure for thé size of the remarkable 


sting-ray they have caught. 


Among other things, these great blacks are the sea turtle riders 


described by the exploring De Rougemont, whose fame has been revived by the discoveries of 
the recent expedition from Perth to Lacrosse Island and other points in North-Western Austrajia 


Photo, North-West Scientific Expedition 


industries must toa great extent throw 
dice with Nature, always assured of a 
fair return on the average, but occasion- 
ally, by a trick of the seasons, left with 
nothing, or with such a gorgeous yield 
that the profit of one season pays back 
the capital invested in a big property. 
Such is the Australian at play, 
tempted at once by his synny climate 
and the tent-dwelling habits of his 
immediate ancestors to a love of the 
open air and large spaces ; hearty in his 
amusements, practising in them, as in 
his politics, a disregard for class dis- 
tinctions and a simple democratic 
equality. He plays very much, but 
it is sturdy play. Also he works as 
pastoralist, farmer, miner, manufac- 
turer. Until recently mining was the 
greatest industry, then it was supplanted 
by wool-growing and cattle-raising. Now 
farming is gradually making headway 
and becoming the chief industry. 
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Each industry has left its stamp on 
the national character. It is the 
characteristic of the Australian gold- 


miner for instance that he hates to 
work for wages. He likes to be “his 
own boss,” and will prefer to work on 


some little claim of his own, making 
enough to keep him in food, than to 
accept high wages from an employer. 

This independence has spread to 
other industries. Wool-growing and 
cattle-raising call for wide spaces and 
nomadic labour. They have brought 
into being a tribe of feckless vagabonds— 
‘“‘sundowners,”’ as they came to be 
called—who tramp the country year 
by year, doing little or no work, but 
arriving at sundown at some station, 
claiming, almost as a right, supper, 
a night’s lodging in a hut, and sufficient 
rations.for the next day's food. . 

The station homesteads, though 
situated in the back-country far from 
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any railway, manage to surround life a rabbit’s tail in his fields. He intro-- 
with some luxury. Water is brought duced some rabbits and they had a. 
from a river or dam to irrigate the warm welcome. They found the Aus- 
homestead garden, and flowers, grapes,’ tralian climate entirely agreeable, and 
oranges, lemons, peaches, and other. soon there were places in the country 
fruits make gracious the surroundings. where you could not put down your foot 


Broad, deep verandas, elaborate sun- 
blinds, double roofs and walls mitigate 
the fierceness of the .sun’s heat, which 
often registers over one hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit for weeks at a stretch. 
But this great pastoral industry was 
threatened once with actual extinction 
by so small a creature as the rabbit. 
In the very early days an exile from the 
Mother Country thought that it would 
make his Australian estate home-like 
if he could see occasionally the flick of 





MAGNIFICENT SAVAGE OF THE CAMBRIDGE GULF ISLANDS 


without treading on a rabbit. The’ 
female rabbit, beginning family life at 
the age of three months, produced in 
Australia up to ninety young a year. 
There were no checks on the population 
from a cold winter, from foxes, stoats, or 
weasels, or any carnivorous animal.- 
The slender demand for young rabbit 
made by such reptiles as the carpet snake 
and the diamond snake was but a 


drop of demand in an ocean of supply. : 
It became a question whether Australia 


de, 


Seven feet high, and as finely shaped as a Greek statue, this black tribesman has climbed a limestone 


cliff to take the eggs from the remarkable eagle’s nest seen beside hirn. 


He is a recently discovered 


Australian black, and a remarkable example of physical perfection 
Photo, North-West ccientific Expedition 
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should be given up wholly to rabbits. 
The sheep pastures were being ruined, 
fruit and grain crops destroyed. 
The rabbit war began. Wholesale 
poisoning and trapping were the chief 
methods, but eminent chemists (in- 
cluding Pasteur) were invited to discover 
some disease which could be spread 
among the rabbits and 
kill them off in one great 
epidemic. Everyone was 


The only people who 
prospered were the bush 
publicans who were called 
upon to supply beer for 
the armies of rabbit 
poisoners and rabbit 
trappers. 

In time it came to be 
understood that the 
rabbit could be kept in 
check by a system of 
rabbit-proof fencing of 
the best lands, and that 
rough land could be made 
to yield some profit out 
of its rabbits. The era of 
rabbit trapping as an 
industry, not as a means 
of destruction, began. 
The rabbit brings into 
Australia to-day about 
£1,000,000 a year. The 
fur is used for felt hats, 
.and is manipulated to 
imitate fashionable skins 
such as sealskin and 
musquash. The carcasses 
are frozen and exported 
for food. 

The winter climate of 
the inland plains. is 
splendid, like that of 
Egypt, bright, clear, and 
warm, in the day, cold and frosty 
at night, and though furiously hot, 
not unwholesome in summer. The heat 
is dry, and to many men stimulating, 
but compared with the coast climate the 
inland climate is undoubtedly trying, 
and so the population mostly settles on 
the coast. What is a more disturbing 
fact is that it mostly settles in the big 
cities : forty-two per cent. of the whole 


wears armlets of his women’s hair. 
in the elaborate mourning ceremonies of his tribe 


population of Australia live in six 
cities. Settlement in the interior would 
be much facilitated if coolie labour or 
even coloured domestic servants were 
available. But the Australian people 
are stubborn to keep the continent 
“white,’’ and coloured immigration has 
been sternly prohibited for a long time. 





ARUNTA TRIBESMAN OF THE CENTRAL DESERT 


The hair of his head is short, because he has to supply several 
fathers-in-law regularly with material for string-making. He 


He has slashed his chest 


Australia has a most curious fauna 
and flora. The types of animals and 
vegetation that lived in Europe long 
before civilization, animals of which we 
find traces in the fossils of very remote 
periods, are the types living in Australia 
to-day. They belong to the same epoch 
as the mammoth and the great flying 
lizards and other creatures whose bones 
fill the museums. Indeed, Australia, 
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as regards its fauna, may be considered 
as a museum with animals of old times 
alive instead of in skeleton form. 

The kangaroo is always taken as a 
type of Australian animal life. When 
an Australian cricket team succeeds in 
vanquishing an English one in a Test 
match (which happens now and again), 
the comic papers may be always 
expected to print a picture of a lion 
looking sad and sorry and a kangaroo 
proudly elate. The kangaroo, like 
practically all Australian animals, is 
a marsupial, carrying its young about 
in a pouch after their birth, until they 
reach maturity. The kangaroo’s fore- 
legs are very small; its hind legs and 
its tail immensely powerful, and these 
it uses for progression, rushing with 


great hops over the country. There 
are very many animals which may be 
grouped as kangaroos, from the tiny 
kangaroo rat, about the size of an 
English water-rat, to the huge red 
kangaroo, which is over six feet high 
and about the weight of a sucking calf. 

The kangaroo is harmless and in- 
offensive as a rule, but it can inflict a 
dangerous kick with its hind-legs, and 
when pursued and cornered, the “ old 


man” kangaroo will sometimes fight 
for its life. 


Occasionally men’s lives 
have been lost through approaching 
incautiously an “old man” kangaroo. 
Of tree-inhabiting animals, the chief 
in Australia is the 'possum—which is 
not really an opossum but is somewhat 
like that American rodent, and so got 





MAKKA-TIRA FIRE-MAKING 


grass as tinder. 


Flame is produced in a minute. 


IN THE HEART OF AUSTRALIA 


Makka-tira consists of the mother of fire, which is a strip of soft bean wood held by the feet, and 
the child of fire, which is a hardwood stick, twirled by the palms in the notched soft wood, with dry 


Bearded warriors disdain makka-tira. They 


rub their spear-throwers on their soft wood shields 
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ONE OF THE BLACKS WHO OWNED AUSTRALIA BEFORE THE WHITES CAME 


This Warramunga is a member of a tribe whose kind have lived in Australia froin very carly times 
in so primitive a fashion that they have not even learned to till the ground or use more than a few 


simple stone and wooden implements. 


its name. The ‘possum is much hunted 
for its fur. Another characteristic 
Australian animal is the wombat, like 
a very large pig. It lives underground, 
burrowing vast distances. The wombat 
is a great nuisance in districts where 
there are irrigation canals ; its burrows 
weaken the banks of the water channels 
and even cause serious collapses at times. 
Australia is very well provided with 
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They are to-day only in a Stone Age state of civilization 


serpents, rather too well provided, and 
the bush child has to be careful in regard 
to putting a hand in rabbit burrows or 
walking barefoot, as there are several 
varieties of venomous snake. But the 
snakes are not at all the great danger 
that some imagine. Lizards in great 
variety are found in Australia, the chief 
being one incorrectly called an iguana, 
which colloquial slang has changed to 
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’goanna. The ’goanna is an altogether 
repulsive creature. It feasts on carrion,on 
the eggs of birds, on birds, on the young 
of any creature. It grows to a great 
size, and will bite a man when cornered. 

The Jew-lizard and the devil-lizard 
are two other horrible-looking denizens 
of the Australian forests, but in their 
cases an evil character does not match 
an evil face, for they are quite harmless. 
Spiders are common, but there is only 
one venomous one, a little black spider 
with a red spot on its back. Large 
spiders called (incorrectly) tarantulas, 
and credited by some with being 
poisonous, come into the houses. But 
they are not dangerous. 


House-eating and Bulldog Ants 


Australia is rich in ants. . There is one - 


specially vicious ant called the “ bull- 
dog”’ ant, because of its pluck. Try to 
kill the bulldog ant with a stick, and it 


will face you and try to bite back until 


the very last gasp, never. thinking of 
running away. The termite, or white ant, 
is very common and very mischievous 
in most parts of Australia. A colony of 
termites keeps its headquarters under- 
ground, and from those headquarters it 
sends out foraging expeditions to eat up 
all the wood in the neighbourhood. 

If you build a house in Australia, you 
must be very careful indeed that there 
is no possibility of the termites being 
able to get to its timbers. Otherwise the 
joists will be eaten, the floors eaten, even 
the furniture eaten, and one day every- 
thing of wood in the house will collapse. 


Love-birds and Sheep-killing Crows 


Australian birds are very numerous 
and very beautiful. The famous bird of 
paradise is found in several varieties in 
Papua and other islands along Aus- 
tralia's northern coast, and some very 
beautiful parrots flash through the 
Australian forests. The smallest, which 
is known as the grass parakeet or the 
“ love-bird,”” is about the size of a 
sparrow. There are two fine cockatoos 
also in Australia, the white with a 
yellow crest, and the black, which has 
a beautiful red lining to its sable wings. 


A flock of black cockatoos in flight | 


gives an impression of a sunset cloud, 


its under-surface shot with crimson. 
The Australian crow is the best-hated 
bird in the world. An Australian bush- 
man will travel a whole day to kill a 
crow. For, at the times when the sheep 
were lambing, or when owing to drought 
they were weak, he has seen the- 
horrible cruelties of the crow. This evil 
bird will attack weak sheep and young 
lambs, tearing out their eyes, and 
leaving them to perish miserably. There 
have even been terrible cases where 
men, lost in the bush and perishing of 
thirst, have been attacked by crows and 
have been found still alive but with 
their eyes gone. 

The most distinctively Australian bird 
is. the kookaburra, or ‘“ laughing 
jackass,’’ about the size of an owl, of a 
mottled grey colour. Its sly, mocking 
eye prepares you for its note, which is 
like a laugh, sardonic and rollicking. 


Grim Fun of the Laughing Jackass 


The kookaburra seems to find much 
grim fun in this world, and is always 
disturbing the bush quiet with its curious 
“laughter.” So near in sound to a 
harsh human laugh is the kookaburra’s 
call that there is no difficulty in per- 
suading new chums that the bird is 
deliberately mocking them. The kooka- 


-burra is supposed to kill snakes; it 


certainly is destructive to small vermin ; 
so its life is held sacred in the bush. 


Most of the trees are evergreen,. and 


the presence of many abnormal flowers 
further accentuates the air of strange- 
ness. To the casual observer the 
Australian bush is melancholy, even 
repelling. It is permeated, according to 
a local poet, with an air of “ weird 
expectancy.” But, with a closer know- 
ledge, the somewhat austere savage 
beauty of the gum forests is alluring. 
Exploring the Australia of to-day 
from Europe, Fremantle is the first place 
of call. It is the port of Perth, which is 
the capital of West Australia. That 
great State occupies nearly a quarter 
of the continent. But in population it 
is as yet the least important of the 
continental States, and not very much 
ahead of the little island of Tasmania. 
Still, West Australia is advancing 
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Slockriders rounding up a herd. A magnificent spectacle of the 
joys of open-air life in Australia's great undeveloped cattle lands 
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The beauty of the Australian tropics. A romantic, lonely waterfall in 
a Northern Queensland forest, regarded as sacred by the blackfellows 
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Primeval man in his primeval home. Natives of Northern Queensland 
fishing with spears and long flat wooden blades in a vtver retreat 
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Savage spearnien of the wild Nor’-West. They are the strongest and 


tallest of blackfellows, and use their great spears with deadly skill 
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a bas ehe of the HA urgaia, a great medicine man of Central Australia 
e signs on his body show. He instructs tribes in mysteries 
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Tribesmen of North-|WVestern Australia grasping their skilfullv-fashioned wommera, or spear-throwers. 
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have pitched their camp by water and shade 
up for the long, warm drink of tea 


On the old wool track the drovers 
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Two workers on a State experimental farm makin 


wheat by the delicate. o 
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Lumbermen sawing up timber in a hardwood forest. Australia ranks 
next to India in woodland wealth, most of which 1s as vel unexploited 
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quickly. On the north it has great pear! 
fisheries ; inland it has great goldfields, 
which take a high rank in the world’s 
list; and it is fast developing agricul- 
tural and pastoral riches. | 

It is possible to leave the steamer at 
Fremantle and go by train right across 
the western desert to the eastern cities. 
Adelaide, the capital of South Australia, 
is a charming city surrounded by vine- 
yards, orange orchards, and almond and 
olive groves. In the season one may get 
for a penny all the grapes that one 
can. possibly eat. Adelaide was 
founded by high-minded colonists from 
England, whose main idea was to seek 
in the New World a place where 
poverty and its evils would not exist. 
To a very large extent they succeeded. 
There are no slums in Adelaide, and 
no ragged children. Everywhere there 
is an air of quiet camfort. =~ 


Floating Life on the Great Rivers 


. Leaving Adelaide, the train climbs 
the charming Mount Lofty mountains 
and then sweeps down on to the plains 
and crosses the Murray River near its 
mouth. The Murray is the greatest 
of Australian rivers. It rises in the 
Australian Alps, and gathers on its way 
to the sea the Murrumbidgee and the 
Darling tributaries. There is a curious 
_ floating life on these rivers. Nomad men 
roam along the banks making a living 
by fishing and doing odd jobs on the 
sheep stations they pass. 

The Australian inland rivers are slow 
and sluggish, and fish such as trout, 
accustomed to clear, running waters, 
will not live in them. But in the smaller 
mountain streams, which feed the big 
inland rivers, trout thrive—they have 
been introduced from England and 
America—and provide good sport. 

. After crossing the Murray, the train 
passes through what used to be known 
as the ‘“ Mallee Desert,” a stretch of 
country covered with mallee scrub—the 
mallee is a kind of small eucalyptus-tree. 
But this ‘mallee scrub is not hopeless 
country. The scrub is beaten down 
by having great rollers drawn over it 
by horses. That in time kills it. Then 


the roots are dug up for firewood and - 
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the land is sown with wheat. Quite 
good crops are now being got from the 
mallee when the rains are favourable. 
But in dry seasons the wheat withers 
off, and the farmers’ labour is wasted. 

It is proposed now to carry- irrigation 
channels through this and_ similar 
country. When this is done there will. 
be no more talk of desert in rhost parts 
of Australia. It will be conquered for 
the use of man, just as the American 
“ Alkali Desert ” is being conquered. 


Most Notable Sheep Land in the World 


Melbourne—“ Marvellous Melbourne,” 
as its citizens like to have it called—is 
the next capital reached. Melbourne is 
built on the shores of the Yarra, where 
it empties into Hobson’s Bay on Port 


Phillip, and its sea suburbs stretch 


along the beautiful sandy shores of that 
bay. The city is a handsome one, and 
its great parks are planted with fine 
Knglish trees. Melbourne is at present 
the political capital of Australia, and 
here meets the Australian Parliament. 

Leaving Melbgurne, a fast and 
luxurious train takes the traveller 
through the farming districts of Victoria, 
past many smiling towns growing rich 
from the industry of men who graze 
cattle, grow wheat and oats and barley, 
make butter, or pasture sheep. 

At Albury the train crosses the Murray 
again, this time near to its source, and 
New South Wales is entered. For many, 
many miles now the train will run 
through flat, grassed country on which 
great flocks of sheep graze. 

This is the Riverina district, the 
most notable sheep land in the world. 
From here, and from similar plains 
running all along the western and 
northern borders of New South Wales, 
comes the fine merino wool which 1s 
necessary for first-class cloth making. 


The Romance of Australian Wool 


The story of merino wool is one of 
the romances of modern industry. 
Before the days of Australia, Spain was 
looked upon as the only country in the 
world which could produce fine wool. 
Spain was not willing that British looms 
should have any advantage of her 
production, and the British woollen 
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manufacturing industry, confined to the 
use of coarser staples, languished. Now 
Australia produces the finest wool of 
the world, a wool finer, more elastic, 
longer in staple than any dreamed of 
a century ago. 

The train climbs up from the plains 
to the Blue Mountains and rushes down 





LIVING EDIBLE BULB TOTEM 
This native is magicking edible bulbs. 
down as the bulb, with a headdress for the blossom, he is 
the totem magician, forcing all the food bulbs to flower and 

multiply for the food of his tribe 
Photo, Spencer & Gillen's “ Across Australia” 
¢ +: 


IN BLOSSOM 


Dressed in white birds’ 


the coast slope towards Sydney, ‘the 
capital of New South Wales, the chief 
commercial city of Australia, and one 
of the great ports of the Empire. It is 
built on Port Jackson, said to be the 
finest harbour in the world. Leaving 
Sydney to goon to Brisbane, the railway 
passes through the Kurringai Chase, one 
of the great National 
-Parks of New South 
Wales, along the fertile 
Hawkesbury and Hunter 
Valleys, which grow 
Indian corn and lucerne 
and oranges and melons ; 
up the New England 
mountains through a 
country which owes its 
name to the fact that the 
high elevation gives it a 
climate somewhat like 
that of England ; theninto. 
Queensland along the 
rich Darling Downs 
studded with wheat farms, 
dairy farms, and cattle 
ranches, and finally to 
Brisbane, a prospering 
semi-tropical town which 
is. the capital of the 
northern State of Queens- 
land. Farther north are 
the sugar-growing lands 
of tropical Australia. 

In its system of govern- 
ment Australia is purely 
democratic. All adults 
have equal political power. 
The method of adminis- 
tration copies the British 
model in every detail as - 
to the Courts of Justice, 
the newspapers, etc.. 
Loyalty to the British 
Crown is sturdy; the, 
Prince of Wales’ birthday, 
as well as the King’s 
birthday, is kept as a 
public holiday, and pride 
in the Empire is fervent. 
Since 1884 Australia has 
insisted upon helping in 
every war in which Great 
Britain was involved, and 
her aid in the South 
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African War and in the 
Great War was of 
Significant value. 
. The political institutions 
and ideals of Australia 
are of deep interest to 
the sociological observer. 
The government of 
Australia is largely in 
the hands of the Labour 
Party. Extreme demo- 
cracy is thus enthroned 
triumphant. Nor is this 
the accidental result of a 
suddenly arising set of 
circumstances. It is the 
outcome of thirty years 
of steady growth of the 
Labour Party. The people 
of Australia, to be precise, 
have determined on a 
system of government 
which will take no account 
of social distinctions, and 
which will aim, in the 
first and last place, at 
securing the best possible 
conditions of living for 
the great mass of the 
people. Jt is a system 
which 1s hostile at once to 
the millionaire and the 
pauper. 

Yet it 1s not a system 
of mere materialism, 
aiming at high wages and 
short hours of labour. 
It has much idealism. 
It has few of the faults 
which are considered 
inseparable from adwanced 
democracy, little of class 
yealousy, little of extrava- 
gance, but very definite ideas of 
Sacrifice and of service. It does not 
propose confiscation of private property ; 
it has a robust national and imperial 
pride, which would be stigmatised in 
some quarters in Britain as “ Jingoism.”’ 

That this world owes to all some happi- 
ness, and to each man the full measure 
of happiness his own energy earns, 1s 
the cardinal principle of Australian 
sociological thought. There is no 
worship of the “dollar.” Riches give 





of red-ochred down, 
represents grass seed. The circles symbolise baked grass seed 
cakes. 


Photo, Spencer & Gillen's “‘ Across Australia” 


GRASS-SEED WIZARD OF THE KAITISH CLAN 


Ovcr head, back, and chest is stuck, with his own blood, a band 


edged with pipeclayed down. ‘This 


He makes grass grow by his wizardry 


no passport to respect. More leisure 
and more pleasure, rather than more 
money, is the common Australian aim. 

in time Australia will have a popula- 
tion of fifty, instead of five, millions. 
fer area of good land suitable for white 
settlement would easily support one 
hundred millions. She aims to keep to 
her present ideal of preserving a purely 
British type living under British instity- 
tions—one race under one flag holding 
a whole island continent. 
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Australia 


II. The Native Races & Their Customs 
By Northcote W. Thomas 


Author of “ Natives of Australia ’’ 


could be regarded, from the point 
of view of mankind, no less than 
of the lower animals, as a museum of 
primitive forms; but we now know 
from the study of the languages that 
there arg three distinct ‘zones, of which 
the northern is not Australian, but 
rather Papuan, and linguistic data 
are supported by the results derived 
from the investigation of custom and 
technology ; in brief, Australia has been 
exposed to outside influences, although 
the true aboriginal has to-day reached a 
stage in civilization hardly higher than 
that of men of the Stone 
Age. The aboriginal— «. 
wrongly called a black- 
fellow, for he is dark 
chocolate in colour—is a 
nomad, who knows neither 
pottery nor metal work; 
he has no damesticated 
animals, for the dingo is 
at most tamed, and he 
does not till the ground, 
depending for his sus- 
tenance on snakes and 
lizards, emus, grubs, and 
simple vegetable food. 
Over a large part of the 
southern half of the con- 


T was once believed that Australia 
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vanished for ever; else- 
where European diseases, 
alcohol, and clothing are 
playing havoc, so that 
to-day tribes formerly 
spread over vast terri- 
tories are herded together 
on reservations. 
South-west of the Gulf 
of Carpentaria lies an area 
of more than 100,000 
square miles, the tribes of 
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- an cxample, 


STURDY YOUNG GILBERT RIVER TRIBESMAN 
There was some trouble in the early days with the warlike 
northern tribesmen, of which this strong savage Queenslander is 
but many of them have settled down on the 
~ ranches and taken an interest in the open-air work 
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which are relatively untouched and yet 
well known. Some of the best known 
are the Arunta, Warramunga, Binbinga ; 
and the Kamilroi are an important New 
South Wales tribe. Food and water are 
scarce for most of the year, and the 
local groups range in size from twenty 
to a hundred persons; in times of 
plenty they are smaller, for they are 
not tied to the water-holes, but they 
gather at times in larger numbers to 
célebrate rites associated with their 
ancestors. Some of these have as their 
object the increase in the supply of 
animal or vegetable food; they often 
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AUSTRALIA: THE 


WARRAMUNGA MAN’S PROUD DISFIGUREMENT 


His nostrils broke under the weight of the large wooden spike 
with which they were pierced, and, following his ideas of 
beauty,he has pulled out the hairs of his forehead and upper lip 


Photo Spencer & Gillen’s “ Across Australia” 


consist in tle imitation of the cry of a 
bird or animal, wonderfully lifelike, 
but rather monotonous for the European 
ear when it is repeated hundreds if not 
thousands of times. 

But none of them would dream of 
curtailing the rites handed down, as they 
are, from the ancestors, who are said to 
have been human beings ‘imperfectly 
formed, and only fully developed by the 
aid of demi-gods from the West, who 
released their limbs and ‘formed their 
features. 

The ancestors are associated with all 
sorts of rites which have for their purpose 
the initiation of young men into the 
tribe ; they mclude all sorts of mutila- 
tions, from simple ‘scarring of the body 
in the Urabunna tribe to the so-called 





NATIVE RACES 


“mika” operation, which is 
sO serious as even to endanger 
life at times. 

It is of interest to note that 
asa youth climbs, stage by 
stage, to the highest grade, a 
process that may take twenty 
or thirty years, he becomes 
frée of the food taboos which 
are imposed upon him a§ soon 
as he is old enough to take 
part in ordinary camp work. 
Not only are the choieest 
dainties, such as emu fat, for- 
bidden to him when he is 
young, but he must actually 
procure the forbidden food 
and hand over his store un- 
touched to any man who 
might lawfully become his 
father-in-law. . 

If he neglects his duties he 
will suffer not only from evil 
magic, but from persona! chas- 
tisement, for the aggrieved 
man, when the boy is thrown 
in the air during the initiation 
ceremonies, strikes him with 
no gentle hand as he rises and 
falls in the air amid the group 
of men. If he gees further and. 
actually makes a meal of one 
of the forbidden dainties, he 
incurs such penalties as blind- 
ness, deformity, or non-growth 
of the beard—an important 

feature in the appearance of the old men. 

Everywhere the central idea of the 

restrictions is to reserve the choicest 

dainties for the old men ; and so firmly 
ingrained is the belief in magic that, 
till white men come on the scene, no 
youth will venture to violate a single 
injunction ; probably if he did, he would | 
get a severe, fright, or he might even, in 

the course of the initiation rites, simply 

disappear and be known no more. . 

A boy too young to be initiated will 
hear, at certain times, a strange noise 
which warns him away from the sacred 
ground; he is told that it is the voice. 
of a great being called by the Aruntas 

“Twanyiika.” It is only after his 

initiation that he learns the truth; the 

‘voice’ is the sound of the instrument 
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SEARCHING A TREE-GRAVE FOR EVIDENCE OF A WIZARD MURDERER 


The aborigines do not understand natural death. It is reckoned murder by magic. These Warramunga 
men are cxamining the tree-grave of a kinsman, three days after his death, hoping to find some trace 


of visiting bird or beast. This would indicate the totein of the killer, and further rites would show 
the person on whom vengeance should be violently executed 


0 


: WHEN THE TREE-GRAVE PERIOD OF BURIAL IS OVER 


Happily, no totem marks were found. The body remained for a year in the tree. Now the kinsmen 

have returned, and raked the skeleton to the ground, after asking permission of the dead man’s 

spirit. The youngest man smashes the skull with a stone axe, and all the bones, except one arm- 
bone, are moved with sticks into a strip of bark, ° 


, Photos, Spencer & Gillen's “ Across Australia,” Macmillan & Co.. Ltd. 
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WARRAMUNGA BURIAL IN WHITE ANT-HILL FOR REINCARNATION — 


Some Australian tribes eat their dead as a sacred duty, to ensure reincarnation among kinsmen., 

The tribes of the Northern Territory have a shorter way of burial, Having collected the bones from 

the tree-grave, they knock off the top of a white ants’ mound, slide the remains down the centre, and 
replace the top of the hill. Only an arm-bone is kept 


Nee 





THE MYSTIC ARM-BONE 1S PREPARED FOR TOTEM RITES 


Here die the grand ceremony over the detached arm-bone of the dead man. The oldest tribesman 

carefully wraps it in paper-bark and ‘ties it with opossum fur string, decorating one end with feathers, 

»He places it in the hollow trunk of a gum-tree, and all the burial party then hunt in the scrub for a 
day. They have to get the funeral meats for the totem ceremonies 


Photos, Spencer & Gillen's “‘ Across Australia,” Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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BRINGING IN THE ARM-BONE AND FUNERAL MEATS TO THE FATHER OF DEAD 
Disguised in leaves, the burial men have arrived. One man has the bone covered with boughs, another 
has the meats, while the third holds only an empty mass of leaves. After walking twice round the 
group, the man on the left is handing the paper-bark-wrapped bone to the seated father of the dead 
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WAILING OVER THE RELIC OF THE YEAR-LONG DEAD TRIBESMAN 


The handing over of the arm-bone was the signal for the women to sit down, while the men bent 
in silence over -the relic. _Then the women broke out into a piercing wail that grew louder when the 
father of the dead passed the bone to a tribal sister, an aged woman, to keep till the final ceremony 


Photos, Spencer & Gillen’s “Across Australia," Macmillan & Co., Lid. 
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OLD WOMEN IN CAMP PREPARING FOR THE LAST RITES 


The woman with face whitened by pipeclay has the arm-bone in its paper-bark case. Another 
woman has cooked snakes, to be eaten by the tribal elders in a totemceremony. The younger 
women, having cut their thighs and heads in mourning, are retired out of sight, but the pet dingos stay 


THE BREAKING AND BURIAL OF THE DEAD MAN’S ARM-BONE 


In the last ceremony the bone was snatched from the pipeclayed old woman by the brother of the 
dead. He held it out in its covering to an old man, armed with a stone axe, who smashed it at a 
blow. It was at once thrust into the hole in the ground, visible behind the right leg of the brother 


Photos, Spencer & Gilien’s “ Across Australia,” Macmillan & Co., Léd. 
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AUSTRALIA: THE NATIVE RACES 


known to European children as a bull- 
roarer—a thin slab of wood whirled 
round at the end of a string, which pro- 
duces an awe-inspiring, roaring groan. 

In the Arurita tribe these objects are 
known as churinga, as are also stone 
objects of similar form. One or two are 
handed to the initiated youth with 

strict injunctions not to show them to 
“the women and children; he is told 
that the sacred ancestors actually 
carried about the very objects now put 
in his charge for a time. He takes them 
in his hand in fear and trembling and 
prepared to learn more of sacred matters, 
-provided he be a serious youth, and not 
given to womanish chatter; he also 
learns more of magic. 

The rites in they present form were 
apparently confined in the main to the 
northern tribes; elsewhere they were 
associated, not with ancestors, but with 
gods like Baiame, probably introduced 
by immigrants, or with an “ All-Father”’ 
like Mungangaua, a more purely 
aboriginal god. 

But evil magic was probably common 
to all the tribes. Usually only a small 
proportion of a tribe claimed magical 
powers; but among the Arunta and 
their neighbours anyone, man _ or 
woman, can perform the necessary 
rites ; even here, however, some kinds 
of magic, such as leechcraft and the 
“smelling out ’’ of evil magicians, is 
confined to the men. 

Of other magic rites the commonest 
is known as “ pointing.”” The implement 
1s usually a stick or bone into which evil 
power is “ sung ’—i.e., the power of the 
implement depends upon curses repeated 
by the performer, and the stick or bone 
serves as a conductor along which the 
death-dealing force is projected towards 
the victim; if it followed a wrong 
course it might return upon the sender 
with fatal results. 

In the south of Australia simple 
burial was the rule; but among the 
tribes here considered there are three 
ice 7 = well-marked series of customs. First, | 

Pile a ee plein ey, tat the lamentation and burial (or exposure’ 
the part of women searching at the roots on a platform); second, the discovery 
of a wattle-tree for ants and ants’ eggs of the mutdererfor magic of some 


to eat, thus to magick their food. supply ; 
Photo, Spencer & Gillen's “ Across Australia” sort accounts for death in most Cases ,; 
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AUSTRALIA: THE MEDICINE MAN & HIS MAGIC MARKINGS 


His secrets consist principally in the power of projecting certain magic crystals into the patient’s 

body and the art of looking solemn, The design on his head, partly hidden by leaves, is the hand of 

the Oruncha, the mythical creature from whom he derives his powers ; the long black linc represents 

the Oruncha himself, and round it in a sacred pattern are figured the magic healing crystals. His 

attitude probably indicates that he is holding a crystal. Through the holes in his nose is thrust 
~ another magic object, the nature of which is unknown, (Sce also page 290) 


: 304 After photo, Spencer & aGillen’s “ Across Australia,” Macmillan & Co. 
o face page | 
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and finally,;’a year or two - 
later, the sending of the 
dead man’s spirit to his 
own place by means of 
rites connected with the 
now fleshless bones. Per- 
haps the most extra- 
ordinary feature is that 
the lamentation—consist- 
ing of piercing wails and 
howls accompanied by 
gashes, _ self-inflicted, 
across the thighs, so deep 
in some cases that the 
mourner, with his muscles 
nearly severed, is unable 
to stand—takes place 
while the patient is still 
alive. _ 
Much the same scene is 
enacted when death has 
supervened; men and 
women rush about with 
pointed sticks and clubs, 
cutting themselves and 
each other, no- one 
attempting to ward off 
blows. By the light of a 
few fires may be seen a 
naked, howling crowd, 
streaming with blood, 
rushing wildly round the 
camp for an hour or more, 
till the corpse is carried 
off to a tree some distance 
away and laid on a plat- 
form of boughs. After 
this the camp is moved. 
Apart from rites such 
as those described, life is 
somewhat monotonous, 
save for corroborees or 
dances. The men lounge 
about, making new or 
mending old weapons, 
among which are spear 
and spear-thrower, boom- 
erang and club; some- 
times they hunt the larger animals, such 
as kangaroo, opossum, and the like ; or 
news may be brought that a sitting emu 
has been found, and all sally forth to 
drive it into a long net. In the intervals 
women and children collect the ordinary 
food-—lizards, snakes, and such small 
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THE 





EMU MAN PERFORMING 

His headdress of twigs, human hair, and birds’ down represents 
the neck and head of the sacred totem of his group. He is work. 
ing magic to make emus abundant for the hunters of his tribe 


Photu. Spencer & Gullen’s “‘ Across Australia” 
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THE TOTEM MYSTERY 





game—together with the grass seed, 
which is the staple nourishment, ground 
up and made into hard, flat cakes. 

One form of excitement is paying a 
visit to a strange camp. Two minutes 
suffice for packing up. The man stalks 
on, bearing only his shield and weapons ; - 
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CORROBOREE 
te or other ceremony, they meet an 
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ARUNTA 


e, women do most of the work, 
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d arrange an ordinary 
and with hair-string, 


ti 
After discussing the dances, they undo their kangaroo skin wallets, 


irds’ down, pa 


t-each other, and make their ornaments 
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So when there is no great totem 
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bandicoot tails, feathers, paints, an 


and men have much le 


where flat grinding-stones 
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ARUNTA ELDERS REHEARSING A DANCE THAT HAS REACHED THE DESERT FROM 


Here is the new corroboree for which 
‘recently saw it done by an easternly tr 
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AUSTRALIA; THE NATIVE RACES = « 


the woman flings her few belongings into 
a pitchi or wood trough, balances it on 
her head, takes a child upon her hip and 
a digging-stick in her free hand; and 
the family is ready for the road. All that 
remains to be done is for the dingo 


puppies that cannot walk to be assigned | 


to the children or younger women for 
them to carry.. Where women are 
in the party no hostile intent will be 
suspected by those whom the travellers 
approach ; but even then etiquette has 
to be observed, and visiturs sit down 
outside a camp, half an hour or longer, 
till the hosts are ready to greet them at 
the spot where visitors are received. 

A visit of men only will always arouse 
some suspicion, but on the whole 
fighting is not a serious matter even 
when hostilities are deliberately planned. 
Some special enemy may be killed, but 
in the ordinary way peace comes when 
a few boomerangs and perhaps a spear 


or two have been thrown. _ Il-feeling 


vanishes once honour has been satisfied. 


The reader who wishes to learn of the 
marriage customs must study the sub- 
ject elsewhere, for complicated rules 
determine for each man the sections of 
the tribe—there are eight in all in the 
Warramunga—among whom he must 
seek his bride. Not the least singular 
feature of the situation is that all 
women in this section gre addressed by 
him by the same kinship term, “ unawa,’ 
irrespective of age and condition. 

All men of the section to which the 
fathers of the unawa belong have in like 
manner their own term, so that when a 
man speaks of his father-in-law he alludes 
to a whole group of men (and boys) some 
of whom may be childless. In like 
manner he may—dreadful thought—_ 
have hundreds of mothers-in-law ; but 
the tension is relieved by the fact 
that not one of them is allowed to speak 





RELEASING YOUNG 


object the mouths of the young men who have emerged from the ordeals, 


INITIATES FROM THE BAN OF SILENCE 
Arrayed in vari-coloured tufts of down to represent tribal ancestors, an elder touches with a magic 


They may now speak to 


the men who have conducted them for fourteen weeks through the tests, and make them a present 
of a waljapy or a small kangaroo as festive meat 


Photo, Spencer & Gillen’s “ Acsoss Ausiralia,” Macmillan & Co., Lea 
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MEN OF THE “NEVER NEVER LAND” IN TOTEM ATTIRE 


ihe 





They have spent hours in decorating themselves in cdlours and birds’ down. The tufted sticks 

rising from the“heads of the men in the second row are in the nature of ‘‘ nurtunjas,” or totem poles, 

and have much magical meaning.. Some snakes seem to be the totem of the group, that is to sav, 
the divine animal ancestor that produced human children . 


Photo, P. J. MacMahon 


to him; in fact, they must avoid him. 
This ban of silence is imposed upan 
mourners also: if four men, each be- 
longing to a different section of a tribe, 
chanced to die within a short time of 
each other, all the women of the camp 
would be condemned to silence; but 
they would not be wholly without means 
of expressing their thoughts, for there 
is a widely understood gesture language, 


and they chat away gaily on their fingers 
without uttering a sound beyond an 
occasional laugh. A woman is usually re- 
leased from the ban in, at most, a year 
by biting a man’s hand and subse- 
quently giving him food, but there is on 
record a case of an old woman who was 
so satisfied to remain silent that she had 
not performed the rite. and thus re- 
mained silent for a quarter of a century, 
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Australia 


OI. 


From Convict Settlement to Commonwealth 


By Evans Lewin 


Author of “The Commonwealth of Australia ’’ 


AUSTRALIA, unlike Canada. or 
| South Africa, has neither a long 
nor, judged from the usual 
standpoint, an interesting history. Its 
story has been marked by no great wars 
or stirring events such as render romantic 
the histories of most other European 
colonies. The continent has been 
singularly free from _ political distur- 
bances ; it has been the home of a single 
people, and thus has been spared those 
racial struggles which form the back- 
ground of the political history of other 
colonies. There have been no_ great 
native rebellions, for the simple reason 
that the Australian abongines were a 
scattered and feeble people who never 
formed an_ effective barrier against 
European intrusion. 

Its history is naturally divided into four 
distinct epochs, each marking a progressive 
stage in the national development. It is 
ushered in by the period of discovery, 
followed by the story of the Penal Settle- 
ments and the foundation of daughter 
‘colonies of the original Mother State. 
The third elas is distinguished from 
the others by the finding of gold, and 
the fourth period—the epoch of political 
and manufacturing expansion—begins 
with the formation of the Commonwealth, 
and culminates in the entry of Australia 
into the Council of Nations. 


The Mysterious Great Southern Land 


Throughout the whole of these epochs 
the history of Australia has been dis- 
tinguished by a strong attachment to the 
Mother Country and by a_ passionate 
devotion to the theory of nationhood. 

The befief in the existence of a Great 
Southern Land, situated somewhere in 
the mysterious and unknown waters of 
the Pacific, steadily gained ground in the 
latter part of the sixteenth and during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The discoveries of the Portuguese and 
Spaniards attracted special attention to 
this part of the world, and the outline of 
“Java la Grande,’ which began to 
appear on the maps, represented some- 
thing more than those fabulous islands 
with which the early cartographers 
sometimes delighted to adorn their maps. 

Although the credit of the discovery 
that Australia was neither a series of 
disconnected islands nor an extension of 
a Southern Antarctic continent belongs 
to an Englishman—Captain James Cook 
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—it was the Portuguese, Spaniards, and 
Dutch who first ventured into the southern 
waters and approached or landed on the 
Australian continent. The first book 
dealing with this subject was written by 
a Portuguese mariner, sailing under the 
Spanish flag—Fernandez de Quiros— 
who, in 1610, published an account of the 
voyage undertaken four years earlier to 
what he termed “ Austrialia incognita,” 
but De Quiros, who only reached Tahiti, 
was mistaken in his assumption that he 

had discovered the continent. | 


First Voyages in Australian Seas 


The first authentic record of a European 
voyage in Australian seas is that of the 
Dutch ship Duyfken, which in_ 1605 
sailed from Java, reached the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, and turned southwards, but 
was soon compelled to return to Batavia. 

In 1616 another Dutchman, Dirk 
Hartog, sailed down the barren shores of 
the west coast, reached Sharks’ Bay, and 
discovered the island that still bears his 
name, and from that period the explora- 
tion of the northern, western, and 
southern shores of Australia was carried 
on tentatively and unsystematically by | 
various Dutch seamen, under the orders 
of the Governors of Java. So much were 
the Dutch in evidence at this period that 
the newly-discovered continent was long 
termed New Holland, until in 1814 the 
suggestion of the “ Naval Chronicle ”’ 
that the country should be called 
Australia, founded upon the name Terra- 
Australis, chosen by Captain Matthew 
Flinders, was finally adopted. 


Cook’s Lucky Discovery of Australia 


The accounts of the early voyagers 
were uniformly uncomplimentary to the 
new continent. Their journeys took them 
to its most inhospitable and barren shores, 
which were described as “ wild, black, 
and barbarous,” while the natives were 
called ‘cruel, poor, and brutal.’’ Nor 
were the descriptions of the first English- 
man who set foot on Australia more 
reassuring. When the buccaneer, William 
Dampier, explored the north-western 
caasts in 1688 and 1699 the best report 
that he could make was that “ the land was 
not very inviting,’’ and that the natiy.. 
were the “miserablest in the world. ’ 

For seventy years after the visit of 
Dampier nothing further was done to 
make Australia known to the outside 
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world, but in 1768 Captain James Cook 
was sent in command of the _ ship 
Endeavour to convey a party of sc‘entific 
men to Tahiti. Among these was Sir 
Joseph Banks, who did more than anyone 
else to establish the claims of Australia 
to a place in European civilization. 
Cook’s instructions were to keep a 
sharp look-out for the supposed continent, 
and after leaving Tahiti he made his wa 
towards New Zealand, sailed round bot 
islands and established the fact that they 
had no connexion with any Great South 
Land, and sailing thence for Tasmania 
was, by a lucky chance, driven out of his 
course towards the fertile eastern shores 
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of the continent. Landing on April 28th, 
1770, at Botany Bay, he afterwards sailed 
northwards, rounded Cape York, hoisted 
the British flag, and presented a new 
continent to the British Empire. 

Other voyages of discovery along the 
Australian coasts, both French and English, 
followed. Matthew Flinders and George 
Bass, in a small boat, the —Tom Thumb, 
only eight feet long, explored the coasts 
southwards from Sydney in 1796, and 
“-ubsequent years, and in 1799, in the 
. .ivestigator, Flinders made his celebrated 
survey along the southern coasts from 
Cape Leeuwin to Sydney, and only antici- 
pated the I*rench captain, Baudin, in 
numerous discoveries along the coasts. The 
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«voyages of Cook, Flinders, ‘and Baudin 
completed the discovery of Australia. 

_ For some years after Captain Cook’s 
discovery no steps were taken to form a 
settlement in Austraha, but on August 
18th, 1786, Lord Sydney, then Home 
Secretary, sanctioned the suggestion that 
parties of convicts should be sent to New 
South Wales as the easiest way out of the 
difficulty that had arisen, owing to the 
compulsory cessation of transportation 
to the American colonies. A fleet was 
phd aaa to take out seven hundred and 

fty convicts, Captain Arthur Phillip was 
appointed Governor, and on January 
18th, 1788, he reached Botany Bay. 
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ITS NATIVE RACES 


Captain Phillip was the nght man for 
the job. By his energy and perseverance 
he laid the foundations of a new colony, 
and firmly established an undertaking that 
might otherwise have ended in disaster. 

The assistance and influence of Sir 
Joseph Banks were invaluable. He sent 
the plants, obtained sheep, facilitated the 
expedition of supplies, and for many 
years was the constant friend of the new 
colony, rightly earning his title of the 
“ Father of Australia ’’ by the interest he 
took in its foundation. 

‘The early years of the settlement, which 
Phillip established at Sydney on Port 
Jackson, although they are hardly credit- 
able to the British authorities are 
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ELEVATOR AND CONVEYOR FOR STACKING SACKS OF WHEAT 





This is the way they store wheat at the new show grounds of Keswick, in South Australia. But 

the farmers object to having to buy new sacks every year and watch their grain being attacked by 

mice. Before the war there was a strong agitation in favour of handling grain in bulk in the 
: Canadian way, and a Royal Commission wanted this done 


Photo. South Australian Govt. ° 


nevertheless full of interest. While the in- 
flux of convicts was continuous, the intro- 
duction of free settlers, ardently desired 
by Banks and Philhp, but less pleasing to 
later Governors, was a slow business 

In 180g Colonel Lachlan Macquarie 
became Governor, initiated a new policy, 
encouraged the exploration of the interior, 
and started the period of active expansion. 
In 1813 the Blue Mountains, which shut 
in the penal settlement by what had 
seemed to some to be a_ providential 
barrier, were crossed by Gregory Blaxland ; 
in 1817 John Oxley reached the Murrum- 
bidgee, and in 1823 explored the Brisbane 
River, so named after the Governor, Sir 
Thomas Brisbane (1821-25); in 1828 
Charles Sturt reached the Darling, so 
named after Governor Darling (1825-31) ; 
and in 1836 Sir Thomas Mitchell began te 
explore the Murray valley, went overland 
to Port Phillip (Melbourne), and opened 
the fertile inland districts of Victoria. 


Great Explorers of Wild Australia 


Many other explorations followed, 
notably those of Edward john Eyre, 
along the Australian Bight; Charles 
Sturt, whose voyage down the Murray in 
1844 laid the foundations of the’ pros- 

rity of South Australia; and John 

{cDouall Stuart, who crossed the continent 
from Adelaide to the Indian Ocean in 1862. 
These men were instrumental in opening 
vast districts of Australia to settlement, 
while the pastoralists with their flocks 
pushed on from centre to centre until 
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the possibilities of Australia as a pastoral 
country became well known. 

In the political sphere the colony of 
New South Wales, which included half the 
continent until 1834, when South 
Australia became a separate colony, had 
received its first Constitution in 1823. 


The Last of the Penal Settlements 


With the establisament of new settle- 
ments the need for the creation of 
fresh administrations followed. In 1829 
a settlement on the Swan River led to the 
establishment of Western Australia mn 
that year, following the separation from 
New South Wales in 1825 of the colony of 
Tasmania which, like Sydney, had been 
established as a penal settlement. Victona 
became a separate ‘colony in 1851, and 
Queensland received its adnfinistration 
eight years later. 

The foundation of Adelaide and the for- 
mation of South Australia in 1836 marked 


, anew epoch in Australian settlement. For 


the first time a colony was tounded free 
from the taint of transportation. 

The discovery of gold by Edward 
Hargraves, in 1851 ‘made an enormous 
difference to the future of Austraha, and 
precipitated it into nationhood. Previous 
to the opening of the Bendigo, Ballarat, 
and other mines in Victoria and New 
South Wales, the main industry of 


. Australia was concerned with pastoral 


siete pear but the discovery of gold, 
together with the abolhtion of trans- 
portation in 1840, led-to a great influx of 
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population. Melbourne became a flourish- 
ing centre. Agricultural settlements were 
established, not only in the neighbourhood 
of the gold fields, but in many other 
districts, and there ensued an era of 
national prosperity that was only tem- 
porarily stopped b 
1895-1901, when the sheep decreased by 
fifty-three millions, and there was a 
prolonged period of depression. — 

The influx of population, due to the 
gold discoveries, led to a revision’ of the 
Constitutional position, and in 1856, after 
an agitation headed by William Charles 
Wentworth, who in particular was opposed 
to the existing exclusive land policy, 
responsible ‘government was granted to 
the four eastern colonies, the others 
receiving that benefit at a later period. 

The new Constitutional position 
solidified and established the separatist 
tendency of the different colonies, but in 
a country like Australia, with its immense 
distaaces, it was perhaps inevitable that 
local interests should become stercotyped 
and the approach of federation retarded 

Politically, the position of the various 
colonies, with their kindred peoples and 
industries, became more and more unsatis- 
factory. While one (Victoria) was pursuing 


the great drought of - 


policy of protection, another (New South 
ales) was pledged to _ free trade. 
While Victoria and South Austraha were 
-building their railways on an exceptionally 
wide gauge, New South Wales had 
adopted a narrower hne. 

Various attempts were made to over- 
come these difficulties and when Sir Henry 
Parkes took the lead in a movement for 
federation he secured the support of those 
who realized that the national future was 
being jeopardised, owing to the want of 
cohesion. 

The agitation for federation was finally 
brought to a successful conclusion in the 
year 1900, and on January Ist, rgoq, the 
Commonwealth of Australia came into 
being, special and very large powers 
being reserved to the individual states 
forming the Federation. The result ot. 
federation has been eminently  satis- 
factory. A new impetus has been given 
‘to the development of commerce, 
agriculture has been greatly extended, 
local manufacturing industries have been 
established on a firm footing, and a 
mational feeling has been fostered, which 
found its expression during the Great War, 
when Australia played so important a part 
in the defence of the Bntish Empire. 


AUSTRALIA: FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Country 


The Commonwealth of Australia consists of 
six colonies—called Original States—of New 
South Wales, Victoria, Qucensland, South 
Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania. 
Tasmania is dealt with elsewhere. The Northern 
Territory, Papua, and New Guinea are vested 
in the Commonwealth and also the Fedcral 
Territory in New South Wales (Canberra), future 
seat of Commonwealth Government. Total area 
is 2,974,581 square miles, with estimated popula- 
tion of 5,247,000 (1920), excluding about 90,000 
aborigines. Area and estimated population of 
separate states are as follows: New South Wales, 
309,432 Square miles (2,002,631); Victoria, 
87,884 square miles (1,495,938); Quecnsland, 
670,500 Square miles (725,220) ; South Australia, 
380,070 square miles (468,194) ; Western Australia, 
975,920 square miles (331,660) ; Tasmania, 26,215 
Square miles (216,75r); Northern Territory, 
523,620 square miles (4,706) ; Federal Territory, 
940 square miles (1,919). 


Government and Constitution 


Federal Parliament consists of Senate—six 
senators for each Original State—and House of 
Representatives, directly elected in proportion 
to population of states, total membership 
being about twice that of Scnate. Exccutive 
power exercised by Governor-General as _ repre- 
sentative of the King, assisted by Executive 
Council of members of Federal Parliament. 
Legislative powers cover commerce, shipping; 
finance, defence; stal, and other services. 
Parliament is triennial ; if Senate and Representa- 
tives disagree, joint sitting of two houses is derisive. 

State Parliaments consisting each of two houses 
—Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly— 
exercise remaining government powers in their 
own territories, executive being a Governor 
appointed by the Crown and a Cabinet. Common. 


we 


wealth laws are binding on each state. In New 
South Wades and Queensland Legislative Council 
is appointed, or nominated, for lite by Crown. 
In Victoria, South Australia, and Western 
Australia Legislative Council is clectcd on property. 
qualifications, Legislative Assembly in New South 
Wales is elected by proportional representation. 
In Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, and 
Western Australia Lowcr House is elected on 
adult male and female franchise. 


Defence : ; 


Compulsory training for Citizen Army is 
universal throughout Commonwealth, Pérmanent 
troops only maintained to administer and instruct 
Citizen Army. ‘Total permanent strength (1919) 
3,154. Royal Australian Navy consists of a Fleet 
unit begun in 190g, constructed and, maintained 
at cost of the Commonwealth, including one 
battleship, five light cruisers, twelve destroyers, 
and six submarines, and other vessels. 


Commerce and Industries 


Only 46 per cent. of total arca of Australia is 
occupied. Main industry is wool production, there 
being about 90,000,000 sheep giving £42,500,000 
worth of wool (191g). About 13,500,000 acres 
are under crops, agricultural production 
averaging ab&Sut £58,000,000, Other incustries 
are frozen meat, dairy produce, minerals, including 
gold (about £5,500,000), silver and lead (about 
£6,000,000), copper (£4,500,000). Imports 
(1919-20): £97,457,000; exports, £148,565,000. 


Chief Towns 


New South Wales: Sydney (900,620) ; New- 
castle (62,900). Victoria: Melbourne (743,000) ; 
Ballarat (39,840) ; Bertdigo (34,780). Queensland : 
Brisbane (189,576); Rockhampton (20,915). 
South Australia: Adelaide (256,660). © Western 
Australia : Perth and its port, Fremantle (142,000). 
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Austria 


I. A Land of Charm & Its Pleasant People 
- By Hamilton Fyfe 


Special Correspondent of the “Daily Mail’’ throughout Central Europe 


T seldom happens that charm of 
manner is united in individuals 
with exceptional business ability. 

The pleasantest companions, as a rule, 
are those who are nof ambitious, whose 
thoughts do not run continually upon 
methods of adding to their riches or 
satisfying their desire for prominence. 

Of nations this is as true as it is of 
individuals. The British, who have 
‘proved themselves the most capable 
colonising race since the Romans, have 
never been liked by other peoples. The 
Prussians, who by force of will and 
brain and industry imposed their am- 
bition upon the greater part of the 
German race, and for a time kept in 
being a new and powerful state, were 
detested from one end of the world 
to the other. 

On the other hand, the Austrians, 
the section of the German race which 
escaped the domination of Prussia, 
were liked by every one who went 
among them, although it was obvious 
to every one that they were slack 
in their methods, corrupt in their 
administration, incapable of steering 
the unwieldy ship of their Empire 
through the storms that grew more 
threatening every year. 


In the Land of Go-as-you-please. 


To go from Berlin to Vienna was to 
exchange the mechanical order of 
officialdom for a truly pleasant go-as- 
you-please system, mitigated by natural 
charm and by the joyousness of a city 
where the mass of people were mainly 
concerned about getting the most out 
of life in the way of agreeable recreation. 

‘The hard-faced purposeful expression 
of Berlin was replaced by the smiling, 
slightly cynical, altogether attractive 
looks of the Viennese. . The dress of the 
women was exquisite. 
came the fashions which conquered the 


*about ‘stupid politics.” 


From Vienna’ 


world. Pretty faces, dainty com- 
plexions, trim figures, were to be seen 
among all classes—a delightful change 
from the heaviness of feature and bulk 
which are the distinguishing marks of 
most Prussian women. Nothing was 
taken seriously. Shrugs of the shoulder 
or some witty catchword were sufficient 
comment when things went wrong. 


Dancing Towards the Precipice 


Out in his palace gf Schénbrunn the 
old Emperor Francis Joseph sat with 
his few old friends, a survival from 
another age, the sole prop of the Empire 
he had inherited in the year of turmoil, 
1848, and which had been steadily going 
to pieces ever since. ‘‘ When he dies,” 
it was generally agreed, “the whole 
thing will fall asunder.” But the 
Austrians did not let this thought 
trouble them. They . shrugged their 
shapely shoulders; they said, ‘“ What 
will be, will be.” If there was going to 
be trouble in the days to come, all the 
more reason to laugh and be merry 
while they could. So they allowed 
incompetent Ministers to pursue insane 
policies; their Government fell more 
and more into the orbit of the Hohen- 
zollern sun; the subject races—Bohe- 
mian, Southern Slav, Slovak—became 
more insistent in their demands for 
independence, and won the sympathy 
of the rest of Europe, as the Italians 
had done during their long struggle to 
free themselves from the Hapsburg yoke. 

If the Austrians had given careful 
attention to the dangers which loomed 
ahead of them, they could have put 
statesmen in office whose task it would 
have been to create a federal system. 
But they declined to bother their heads 
It. was too 
much trouble to think about matters 
which ‘ought to be settled by the officials. 
So long as there were operettas of the 
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“Merry Widow” type to amuse them 
and give them airs to hum, so long as 
they could sip their eis-kaffee out of 
doors in summer and find a warm 
corner in their favourite bier-keller, or 
café, when the cold weather came, so 
long as the fashionables could ride and 
drive in the Prater, and the masses 
amuse themselves in the Wurstelprater 
or the Volksgarten, the Viennese took 
up the attitude of Gallio and cared for 
“none of these things ’’ which were dis- 
cussed by diplomats and written about 
in newspaper articles. Political prob- 
lens and probabilities seemed to them 
unreal. They did not dream what a 
terrible penalty they would have to pay 
for this unheeding frame of mind. 
What did anything matter? The 
important thing was to enjoy life. 

To speak of the Viennese is to speak 
of the Austrian middle class in general. 
Not that the same standards of com- 
fort or morality prevailed among the 
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inhabitants of the provinces’ But the 
ideals were thesame. The tone of Vienna 
penetrated everywhere. - The aim of all 
officials, all professional men of abjlity, 
all painters,- writers, musicians, was to 
live in Vienna. What was “ correct ” in 
the capital was correct all over the 
German part of*the Austrian Empire. 
“Good style’ in the Ringstrasse, the 
chief shopping centre of Vienna, was 
followed in Salzburg, in Innsbruck, in 
Linz, and Graz. 

The mass, of cofirse, of the population. 
of Upper and Lower Austria, of Styria, 
Carinthia, Tirol, of the provinces which 
spoke German and which are all that 
Austria has left to-day, were farmers 
and peasants—good, easy-going folk, 
who knew nothing of what foreign policy 
meant or home policy, either. They 
were taught a good deal in the schools. 
There were very few who could not read 
and write. They farmed well for the 
most part. They talked intelligently 


EXTRAORDINARY VARIETY OF OLD-FASHIONED TIROLESE COSTUMES ~ 


This is but a fragment of the pageantry of village dress in old Tirol. 
scanty valley communities have devised more ilistinctions of attire between them 
While the traffic of South and North Europe climbed their Brenner Pass, 


the Scottish clansinen. 


Probably the scattered and 
hemeaives than did 


they took medieval fashions from both’ Italy and the old Teuténic Empire, and invented others 
¢ 
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AN AFTER-SUPPER SMOKE AND FLIRTATION AT A HIGHLAND FARM 
A Tirolean couple and their daughter are sitting outside their timber-built farmstead, with two young 


men helping in the hav harvest. 


It is matchmaking time in early summer. 


‘The snow has melted 


fiom the Lower Alps, which are not mountains, but high slopes of fine grass, called “alms,” and 
some of these men have been mowing for winter fodder 


about the land and about their local 
affairs. But only here and there would 
a farmer or a peasant be found who 
considered that he had any. responsi- 
bility for, or anv concern with, the 
affaits of the Empire. . 
The determination of most Austrian 
statesmen to maintain the ascendancy 
of the German-speaking people over the 
Slav nations, Which had _ been for 
centuries under Austrian rule, was based 
upon the conviction that the Slavs were 
an inferior race. | 
Therefore thé conception of an Empire 
made up of German and Slav peoples, 
enjoying Homé Rule and being on equal 
terms, was one which the great families 
could not admit into their minds. They 
could not see that there was any alterna- 
tive to the policy of trving to force all the 
nationalities to speak German and to be 
governed by German-speaking officials. 
The Austrians thus remained far 
‘behind their kinsmen in Germany in 
this and other respects. With the 


Bavarians to the west of them, and with 
thee Saxons on the north, they had a 
great deal in common. They were of 


“the same stock. 


They had the same light-hearted tem- 
perament, the same agrceable courtesy 
of manner as the Bavarians, and the 
same shallow attachment to the forms of 
their religion, which had not been changed 
to Protestantism by the Reformation. 
But all through the German Empire the 
Prussian influence had made itself felt 
in an increased respect for efficiency, 
in a desire that everything should be 
‘done decently and in order. 

No such desire, no such respect, were 
to be found in Austria. The cleaning of 
the Vienna streets was a joke even 
among the inhabitants. Foreigners, 
with the spick-and-span appearance of 
4;erntan cities fresh in mind, were 
amazed at the slackness of the sweepers 
and the antiquated methods they em- 
ployed. The municipality was too busy 
squabbling, and sometimes actually 
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IN GALA DRESS. . 


CHARMING PEASANT GIRL OF CARINTHIAN BORDER 

B orn in the eastern Alpine forests, where the women usually have a winter period of snowbound leisure, 

e this beautiful maiden has probably fashioned her own dress and magnificent headdress, patiently 
Hers 


working all the charming flower and foliage embroideries, linen pleats, and openwork kerchief. 


od 


is probably one of the finest mountain costumes to be found in all the Alpine regions 
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FAMOUS MODERN BEAUTY OF VIENNA IN ANCIENT AUSTRIAN ATTIRE 


She is Fraiilein Kaiser, wearing an' old-fashioned, picturesque costume of the city that ranked with 

Paris in the creation of new styles of feminine attire. The headdress fs of Alpine origin, but the use 

of a shawl as a bodice, the silk-fringed fan, and the skirt, with a suggéstion of the crinoline, belong to 
early waltzing days. Vienna was long famous for the charm of its women 
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fighting, over political matters which 
brought the Christian Socialists and the 
Social Democrats into conflict, to pay 
attention to such dull considerations as 
the management of city affairs. 

The name Christian Socialist illus- 
trated the unreality of Austrian politics. 
The members of this party were certainly 
not Socialists ; they upheld the interests 
of capitalism and favoured the farmers 
to such a length that the prices of bread, 
milk, meat, butter, and other farm 
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SWEET MUSIC FOR A MOUNTAIN DANCE 

He is playing a ‘cello melody, in a Tirol inn, for dancing village 

friends who have set the ornate pot of lager beer beside him, 

while he continues to smoke the long pipe beloved of Teuton 

This is the way the Tirolese trains himself to become 
the popular musician of Central Europe 


peoples. 


produce went up to levels hitherto un- 
heard of. Nor did they justify the 
title “Christian ’’ by their behaviour. 
They were violent in their attacks upon 
Jews, for mstance, and would have 
liked to return to the old plan of 
treating members of this unfortunate 
race as outcasts. That plan was only 
abolished in Austria in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Up to that 
time they were compelled to live in the 
special Jewish quarters of the cities, 
called ghettos ; they were 
not allowed to own land, 
they were forced to live 
by small trade and money- 
lending. 

Even atter these dis- 
abilities were legally swept 
away, the prejudice re- 
mained strong. It was 
hard for a Jew to make 
his way to the front in 
the service of the State 
or in the Army. The 
result was that very few 
entered these callings. 
Finance and commerce 
still occupied the more 
prominent, with a certain 
number to the fore in 
teaching, in music, in the 
legal profession, while 
among the poor Jews the 
parasitical mode of exist- 
ence continued and made 
them objects of general 
suspicion. oS 

Anti-Semitism being 
one of the chief planks in 
the Christian Socialist 
platform it was natural 
that the opposing party, 
the Social Democrats, 
should attract many Jews 
into its ranks. The man 
who brought it to its high 
state of discipline was a 
Jew—Victor Adler. 
Toleration was one of its 
watchwords. But although 
they held together more 
closely than the Christian 
Socialists, and did not 
cause such scenes of 
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MUSIC AND BANNERS AT A SHOOTING FESTIVAL 
For many years the Tirolese peasants were the best shots in Europe. 
for war than for game shooting on their mountains, and rifle contests became their solace when 


chamois grew rare. 


IN| TIROL 


They trained theinselves, less 


Here are seen the musicians of one contending valley playing for their hest men 


during a festive match with the picked riflemen of another vallev 


uproar and trenzied partisanship, the 
Social Democrats had no _ definite 
programme. 

Their chief aim was to keep in check 
those who were trying to keep up class 
domination and the power of the clergy. 
In this they succeeded pretty well, so 
far as outward manifestations of these 
evils were concerned. They even secured 
the passing of manhood suffrage, which 
left things, however, very much as they 
were. But the inward and spiritual 
working of caste and clericalism was not 
to be got rid of by legislation or by any 
means except the slow process of time. 

In many ways there was more genuine 
democratic feeling among the Austrians 
than among most of the other Western 
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nations. In this they were like the 
Russians. So long as a poor man’s son 
was not a Jew he might count upon 
rising to whatever position his abilities 
could conquer. The Austrian nobility 
felt so secure in their superiority, con- 
ferred by long pedigrees, that they gave 
themselves no airs, took no pains to 
separate themselves trom the rest of 
the population. They did not resent 
the appearance among Cabinet Ministers 
of men who had been born in humble 
homes. Caste did not exist in the 
Austrian Army. A large proportion of 
the officers came from the middle class. 
There was no prejudice against men 
who rose from the ranks. Unfortunately 
there was no prejudice either against 
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men who were manifestly unfit to 
take command and who took no 
pains to master their profession. There 
were no soldiers in Europe with less of 
the military stamp on them, no more 
pleasant companions or more effective 
wearers of uniform. To see a group of 
cavalry subalterns on a railway plat- 
form, munching ham-rolls bought at 
the buffet, walking up and down while 
the train waited, arm-in-arm, with 
laughter and chaff, their spurs and long 
swords clanking behind them, was to 
be struck at the same time by the 
picturesqueness of Austrian uniforms 
and by the entire absence of anything 
like military “ side.” 


Drawing-Room Soldiers 


But along with this unassuming 
character went a lack of interest in the 
serious part of an officer’s career. They 
could all dance and make love, and ride 
well, if they were in that branch of the 
service ; ornamentally, they left nothing 
to desire. It was when they were put 
to the test in war that their deficiencies 
came to light. As staff officers they 
showed little imagination, and far too 
little attention to detail. As regimental 
officers they left a great deal to chance, 
were not conspicuously courageous, and 
were seldom followed with any enthu- 
siasm by their men. The Austrian 
Army inspired no fear. It had been so 
often defeated and had for so long been 
a stranger to victory, that it had little 
confidence in itself. Neither Russians, 
Italians, nor Rumanians, against whom 
it fought in the Great War, felt any 
alarm so long as they had only Austrians 
to contend with; their state of mind 
was very different when they knew they 
were faced by German troops. 


How Good Material Was Wasted 


The material in the Austrian ranks 
for making good soldiers was in no way 
inferior to that of other armies: it was 
the ability to turn the material to 
account which was lacking. A weak- 
ness of fibre in the whole nation was 
revealed, but the blame lay chiefly upon 
those who called themselves’ the 
national leaders, and who failed dis- 
astrously to lead. No reproach can 


Slovakia. 


fairly be made against the peasants who 
work moderately hard and enjoy their 
Sundays and holidays so wholeheartedly, 
wearing their gay local costumes and 
dancing to the music of a zither, played 
with plenty of spirit. 

The men usually wear short, loose 
knickerbockers with green or white 
stockings, embroidered _ shirt, short 
jacket, and felt hat with a feather or a 
“ shaving-brush ” ornament at the back. 
The women’s dress varies in different 
parts. Everywhere it 1s dainty, and in 
some valleys most elaborate, especially 
the hats or bonnets. These are handed 
down sometimes from generation to 
generation, but already they are be- 
ginning to be laughed at as antiquated. 

If the Austrian peasants had been 
taken in hand by officers and sergeants 
inspired with the passion for discipline, 
they would have made soldiers just 
as good as the Bavarians or Saxons 
or Wiirtembergers. Probably they 
would have lost something of their 
pleasant, easy-going character in the 
process, and in the end they might 
have suffered not less severe a defeat 
than was inflicted upon them. 


Loss of Lands and Livelihood 


But it is hard to think that if any 
effort had been made by the ruling 
classes in Austria to strengthen the 
moral of the people, to stiffen their 
wills and to give them self-reliance, they 
would have been so utterly crushed by 
the blows that fell upon them. 

Certainly their position was more 
difficult than that of any other nation 
which was weakened by the war. Their 
country had been self-supporting. Now 
they found themselves deprived of coal 
and iron, cut off from the sea, with a 
big and famous city for a capital and a 
country only big enough to support a 
very small one, with next to no resource 
but agriculture. unless they chose to 
develop other means of wealth which 
exist in their still fairly large and fairly 
rich territory. 

The best mine-fields were in Bohemia 
and Moravia, which have become Czecho- 
The oil-fields in Galicia have 
passed to Poland. Austria was rich 
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THE OLD SHOULDER STYLE OF TRANSPORT IN ALPINE BYWAYS 


Packmen like these are still needed to carry provisions in secluded nooks in the Eastern Alps, though 
the main valleys are opened ap te rapid traffic by railways, roads, and bridle paths. From Vorarlberg 


to Styria pedlars eert often met catrying a folded miniature shop, and climbing over mountain - 
saddles from hamlet to hamlet, with small wares of many kinds 
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EUROPE’S BIGGEST BRAIN CAPACITY 


This well-to-do farmer of Northern Tirol represents the fine 
highlander stock, Which has been found to possess the largest 
average brain capacity of all races yet closely studied by men 


of science. 


in forests, but the Carpathians have 
been taken from her and this source of 
prosperity has gone. Austrian horses 
were famous the world over, but the best 
of these were bred in Galicia. The 
Austrian cure-places with Karlsbad at 
their head, were recommended by 
doctors to thousands of patients in all 
European countries and America. Now 
they are Austrian no longer. 

The unhappy Austrians were there- 
fore deprived by the Peace Treaty, not 
merely of territories, but of their liveli- 
hood. The purely German part of the 
country had really lived upon the rest 
of it. With “the rest of it’ taken 
away, Vienna ceased to have any 
reason for continuing to exist. It had 
not been sufficiently understood hy those 
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who were determined 
upon the dismemberment 
of the Austrian Empire 
that it had come together 
largely for economic 
reasons. The various parts 
of it each contributed 
something to enable the 
whole to live. 

When it was knocked to 
pieces the district ‘around 
Vienna was seen to have 
lost its means of existence. 
This had been occupied 
with manufactures and 
with distribution. Now 
it had neither coal nor 
raw material for its 
factories, nor was there 
any bulk of trade for it 
to distribute. 

For the population 
which had grown up 
dependent on the system 
which had provided it 
with work and wages, the 
situation was pitiable in 
its hopelessness. There 
had been no more delight- 
ful capital in the world. 
It was filled with hght 
and colour. Its streets 
and buildings were 
spacious and effective. It 
was a city of flowers. It 
possesses more public 
parks and gardens than anv other. 
It is surrounded by country so fine and 
so unspoiled that it is possible to enjoy 
a day’s winter sport—tobogganing or 
ski-ing—-in the mountains, and to get 
back in time for dinner. 

There were drawbacks to living in 
Vienna. A tiresome feature of residence 
there was the ‘“hausmeister,’ the 
counterpart of the Paris ‘‘ concierge,” 
who made himself even more of a tyrant 
and was grumbled about even more 
loudly. Employed often by the police 
to give information about those who 
inhabit the houses in which they act as 
doorkeepers and porters, they make it 
their business to know all that they can 
discover. The main door is closed at ten 
o'clock, so that anyone going out or 
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coming in after that hour’ 
is obliged to ring and ask 
the “ hausmeister ” or his 
wife to open. Thus he is 
aware of the habits of all 
who occupy flats in his 
block. 

The police who, under 
the Emperor—as in 
Russia under the Tsars— 
were regarded as watch- 


dogs of the existing 
system, would often call 
upon a “ hausmeister ”’ 


for a secret report upon 
the character and move- 
ments of anyone who was 
known to be, or even sus- 
pected of being, opposed 
to the Government. It 
would be reported that 
this person gave so many 
dinner-parties a month, 
that on so many occasions 
he went off in a taxicab, 
that he was visited by 
suspicious-looking people 
(which generally meant 
people who did not tip the 
“ hausmeister ’’), that he 
seemed to amuse himself 
expensively. Sometimes 
the collectors of income- 
tax would pay a “ haus- 
meister "’ to supply such 
information, if they suspected that 
somebody was getting off too lightly. 
The whole system of the Empire was 
based on methods which even Austrian 
writers called “‘ Asiatic.” ‘‘ Austria must 
be comprehended as a kind of Asia,” 
wrote Kurnberger. He meant that its 
mode of government was Eastern rather 
than Western, despotic in character— 
however mild the despotism might be— 
instead of democratic. It aimed, that 
is to say, chiefly and first of all, at 
keeping up the power of the monarch 
and the bureaucracy by which he was 
supported. Officials did not consider 
themselves to be servants of the nation. 
The nation, on the contrary, they 
looked upon as subject to them. They 
were the government, they believed. 
This was what gave the Austrian system 





resting in aninn. 
for work, and return with their savings to thcir valley village 
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Here is another hardy, keen-minded Tirolean of the working-class, 


Men of this sort used to travel as far as France 


its Asiatic character. It was the 
ambition of most middle-class parents 
to get their sons into the service of the 
State. The aristocracy regarded it as 
a right attached to their order. 

All the Government offices were over- 
staffed. Every year the universities 
turned out numbers of young men 
trained as “jurists ’ who looked for 
the employment of their legal minds 
in the public service. Most of them had 
some “ protector '’' who could speak for 
them and secure them entrance. As 
in Russia “ protection ’’ was a prominent 
feature of social and official life. Only 
the very able could rise without it. 
Thus the Government offices had to 
support more public servants than they 
could profitably find work for. “ Jurists ” 
would be found copying or typewriting, 
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doing sometimes the jobs which ought | 


to have fallen to office-boys. There were 


also too many “ engineers”? who ex- 
pected the State to keep them; they 
were far more in number than the 
technical posts which they could fill. 
By Austrian law the Press was free ; 
that was laid down in the Constitution 


BOHEMIAN APPLE WOMAN OF 


She is now an alien in the Austrian capital, but her homely 
kerchiefed face is well known, and her fruit good and 
cheaper than that found in the shops 


Photo, Donald McLeish 
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from which such great results were 


hoped. But in practice the Government 
could kill the sale of any newspaper 
which became embarrassing to it. For 
the newspapers were sold only in the 
tobacco-shops, which, as in France, were 
licensed to their holders by the State. 
The sale of newspapers in the streets by 
newsboys, the display of them 
on kiosks, were forbidden. 
Therefore by giving orders 
that the tobacco-shops should 
not sell a paper the officials 
responsible for suppressing 
unfavourable comment on 
the acts of Ministers or heads 
of departments could prevent 
it from getting into the hands 
of the public. 

Some excuse must be made 
for a nation which was so little 
able to follow and to make 
up its mind about the deeds 
which were being done in its 
name. It has suffered terribly 
for its neglect of the duty of 
citizenship. 

For a time it appeared that 
they might not be in a position 
to continue to govern them- 
selves. It was very difficult 
to raise money for the carry- 
ing-on even of the simplest 
forms of rule. The Austrians 
seemed to be in a stupor of 
despair. At first the Social 
Democrats had taken office ; 
they had to give way to the 
Christian Socialists, who were 
Socialists only in name, but 
who managed to overcome 
the difficulties of the position 
a little better than their 
opponents had done. But no 
skill in management could set 
the two and a half million 
population of Vienna to work 
again as busily as they had 
worked before, no political 
sagacity could provide the 
supplies of coal and raw 
material which had been cut 
off so abruptly. 

The sufferings of the towns- 

_ people were pitiful. How they 
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WOMAN PEDLAR OF VIENNA AND HER UMBRELLA OF DANCING TOYS 
The toys are set in motion by the swinging of the wooden pendulums dangling beneath the umbrella. 
In the forested Alps of Austria the making of simple toys by the peasantry in winter is a home 
industry, as in Germany, but there was little money to spare for buying toys in Vienna in the famine 

days, when this photograph was taken 
Photo, Donald MecLeisk 
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managed to exist not even those who 
were living among them could discover. 
University teachers received annual 
salaries which just covered the cost of a 
suit of clothes. Elderly women trying to 
exist in what had been comfortable 
middle-class homes, or, maybe, aristo- 
cratic homes, on six shillings a week, sat 
all day in rooms unheated, not daring 
to open a window, sewing or doing 
embroidery, ruining their eyesight un- 
used to such work, feeling in their limbs 
the pain which meant that the bones were 
softening from lack of nourishment, 
knowing that slow starvation was afflict- 
ing them with paralysis, daily bringing 
them nearer to helplessness and death. 
The Tragedy of the Children 


Some attempt was made by the 
different agencies at work, British and 
American, to lighten the lot of al! 
sufferers, but the children nghtly had 
the greatest effort concentrated upon 
them. Seventy thousand were sent to 
kindly folk abroad, chiefly in Holland, 
Sweden, Denmark, England, Switzer- 
land. In Vienna itself the Society of 
Friends took charge of numberless 
babies, saving them from the disaster 
of growing up rickety, never to know 
what health and strength meant. The 
gratitude of the Austrians was expressed 
with their habitual charm and with a 
deeper feeling which brought tears into 
their eyes as they spoke of what was 
being done for them. 


The Café Life of Pre-War Days 


They did little enough for themselves ; 
there was little they could do, perhaps. 
Some of those who went to carry help to 
them were irritated at times by their 
lightness of heart even under such 
depressing conditions. Those who had 
money spent it. Those who had none 
shrugged their shoulders. There was 
the same singing gaiety among them, 
not quite so pervasive as before, but 
still enough to strike the visitor. 

Café life is even more to the taste 
of the Viennese than of the Parisian. 
There used in the days of peace to be 
as many as seven hundred cafés in the 
capital, and that total did not include 
numbers of small places frequented by 


the poorer classes. Women used them 
as well as men, especially in the after- 
noons, but also in the evenings. Every 
one had a favourite café where the 
waiter ran to serve the regular customer 
and to bring the newspaper which would 
be wanted, perhaps the dominoes or 
cards. No more delicious coffee was 
made anywhere, no such crisp and 
succulent rolls. A café full of graceful 
and elegant people (for the men deserved 
these epithets as a rule not less than 
the women), with a Tzigane orchestra 
playing wild, compelling gipsy airs, with 
a pleasant chatter in the soft Viennese 
speech (soft, at any rate, after the harsh 
utterance of the Berlin population), with 
an atmosphere of smiling ease and good- 
humoured enjoyment of life—that is the 
picture that comes into the mind of 
those who knew Austria before the war 
when they hear the name of Vienna. 


A Home of Art and Craftsmanship 


The favourite form of amusement for 
the Viennese is light opera. Among 
them was born and nourished the type 
of entertainment which carried all before 
it in Britain and America. The “ Merry 
Widow ”’ went round the world, and it 
was followed by many other pieces of 
the same type. 

It must not be supposed that they 
were in all directions of national effort 
slack or inefficient. In some ways they 
did set an example, and will do so 
again when their troubles of the 
moment have passed over. 

In what we call by the ill-sounding 
name of technical education—a term 
which might have been invented for 
the express purpose of checking interest 
in the teaching of trades and crafts— 
Austria was ahead of all other states. 
Wherever there were local industries, 
schools were set up to train children 
not merely to earn their living, but to 
take an interest in those industries. 
Thus in one district you would come 
across a schoo] of olive culture, in 
another a forestry school; here you 
would see boys doing woodwork of all 
descriptions—carving, mosaic, cabinet- 
making ; there girls would be learning 
to make lace both of the useful and the 
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HOW THE WOMEN OF VIENNA WORKED AFTER THE WAR 
For some time men in the building trades were more inclined to strike than to work: but the sturdy 
town girls, who had been doing men’s work in the war, fought against the poverty that had fallen upon 
the fine old capital of Austria. Here are two of them engaged in mixing cement for building 
operations in one of the suburbs of Vienna. Others are occupied as bricklayers and painters 
Photo. Donald McLeish 
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most exquisite kinds. There were schools 
of housewifery, where girls of all classes 
met and studied both the art and the 
science of house-management, the care of 
children, the knack of making homes 
pleasant as well as comfortable. 

In this the Austrians of all ranks 
pointed the way even to a people so 
proud of its homes as the English are. 
They showed taste and skill in decora- 
tion, they appreciated the value of 
simplicity, and banished that stuffiness 
which is so often generated in English 
homes by over-abundance of upholstery. 

Sunlight and Simplicity 

There were no slums in Vienna like 
those of London; the poorest quarters 
left the impression that life could be 
pleasantly lived by their inhabitants ; 
they were much cleaner than the 
dwellings of the English poor. In the 
country the peasants’ cottages were 
usually kept delightfully trim and fresh. 
Often it was necessary to put beds into 
the family sitting-room, but they would 
be neatly covered, all would be airy 
and tidy and tempting in its order and 
cleanliness. There was no superfluity of 
cheap ornaments, no unnecessary display 
of books never opened, no deadness of 
atmosphere caused by exclusion of air 


and betraying the fact that the “ parlour’ e 


is scarcely ever used. In the kitchen the 
pots and pans would be hung up well 
polished, the window would be open, 
there would be flowers most likely; all 
suggested that the cottagers lead a 
healthy and agreeable existence. 


Rich Harvest of the Tourist Industry 


The same spotless cleanliness of floor, 
the same airiness and freshness, the 
same absence of needless nicknacks, 
are characteristic of the smaller Austrian 
hotels. The big hotels are very much 
like those of other countries, a trifle 
less oppressive in their luxury, perhaps, 
rather more cheaply managed. In 
Innsbruck, and maybe elsewhere, there 
is a school of hotel-keeping. This was 
one of the chief industries of the Empire, 
and it will remain a valuable source of 
income to the Republic. 

The greater part of Tirol has been 
ceded to Italy, but there remains the 


northern part in which are Innsbruck 
and the Brenner Pass and the charming 
hill country which runs along the 
Bavarian frontier; there remain Bad 
Gastein and Ischl ; there is the Salzburg 
district with the world’s gem of lake 
and mountain scenery in it ; Zell-am-See, 
not to mention the town of Salzburg and 
the salt mines. There are, too, numbers 
of delightful little holiday places within 
easy reach of Vienna. So the tourist 
industry will still yield to the Austrians 
4 rich harvest in summer and autumn, 
possibly in winter, too, for winter sports. 

The local costumes are disappearing 
in the larger places and those which are 
in fairly close touch with the world, 
but they are still to be seen, on Sundays 
and holidays especially, in many of the 
remoter valleys. In Carinthia the dress 
of the girls and women is a short skirt, 
thick white stockings, gay garters, high- 
laced boots, with a short sleeveless jacket 
over a white blouse or shirt, a belt of 
richly-coloured needlework, and a pretty 
white cap with streamers of embroidery. 


Tirolese Both Tidy and Picturesque 


In Tirol the men wear short loose 
knickerbockers leaving bare knees above 
the stocking, short coats, embroidered 
shirts, green‘felt hats with feathers, and 
huge nailed boots. All the peasant 
costumes are picturesque, and they all 
look exceedingly clean. 

In their habits the Austrian farmers 
and cultivators—the great majority of 
the people—are very particular about 
cleanliness, both in their dress and their 
surroundings. Some of the inns which 
cater specially for country-folk are as 
dainty and well-managed as any in the 
land. The rooms are light and airy, the 
tables are covered with tempting cloths, 
and have flowers on them, the food is 
excellent, and the beer beyond praise. 
To an English visitor who showed his 
surprise at finding an hotel of this 
character run for peasants, the manager 
replied: “The peasants would not 
come here if it were not perfectly clean 
and well arranged.” 

In the Danube steamers there is the 
same good arrangement and cleanliness. 
The restaurants on board are good, and 
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ADAM AND DEATH: SCENE 


IN AN ALPINE PEASANTS’ 
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PLAY 


In the villages round Innsbruck, as far as Obcrammergau Over the modern border of Bavaria, the 


Tirol mountaineers maintained the old custom of composing and performing religious plays. 
often took both male and female parts, but men are dominant now. 


Girls 
Here is stricken Adam wearily 


going through life, followed by a quaint kind of Death, with some remarkable onlookers 


used to be cheap; a bed in the saloon 
cost less than two shillings. This service 
on the chief river of Austria is a capital 
illustration of Austrian efficiency. It 
was set going nearly a hundred years 
ago by two Britons, but the manage- 
ment has long been purely Austrian. 

The Danube is not “ blue,” as the 
title of one of Johann Strauss’ waltzes 
proclaims it; its colour varies with the 
season. Sometimes it is grey, sometimes 
green, sometimes yellow, most often a 
light coffee colour. But it is a more 
interesting river than the Rhine. Its 
castles and monasteries are more im- 
pressive, the scenery is far more varied. 
Now it flows swiftly through narrow 
gorges, now it opens out into a smiling 
plain with mountains on the horizon, 
in another reach it washes the feet of 
mountains which rise steeply out of it. 
There are plenty of towns, big and little, 
on the banks of the Danube, filled with 
beauty and interest. 

Almost every town has its museum, 
whether on the river or elsewhere, and 
these museums are by no means the dull 
and dusty abodes of futilities in glass 
cases which the average Englishman is 
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accustomed to associate with the word. 
Here is another example of Austrian 
wisdom and enterprise. Most of these 
museums are State-aided; they are 
looked upon as valuable aids to educa- 
tion. Their aim is to show what was the 
life of each locality in the past, and to 
show also what are its industries and 
amusements to-day. Thus history can 
be learnt in the museums, the develop- 
ment of local resources, the changes of 
costume which time has brought with 
it, the altered habits of the people, the 
art of the present and the past. 

Like the South of Germany, and 
unlike Prussia, Austria is a Roman 
Catholic country. No other religion, 
except that of the Jews, has any 
following worth consideration. The 
priests are of a far higher type than 
those of Italy, and the people are, as a 
rule, attached to them, and inclined to 
respect their opinions on other matters 
than those pertaining to their faith. 
In the country there is a general 
observance of Sunday morning Mass, 
usually at ten or even earlier ; after they 
have heard it, the faithful can enjoy 
themselves as they please. In Tirol, 
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Sunday afternoons are often devoted 
to rifle matches. The Tirolese are 
famous for their skill as shots, and 
whole countrysides turn out to attend 
the competitions. The churches are 
often filled to overflowing. Groups will 
be seen standing outside the open west 
doors, seeing and hearing what they 
can of the celebration. When they 
make excursions from home the peasants 
very often decide to visit some 
famous church or shrine. 


Devotion to Church and Empire 


In the great church of the capital, 
the Stefanskirche, parties of country 
people in their gay local costumes can 
generally be seen going round with 
reverent gaze under the guidance of a 
priest and kneeling all together without 
a trace of self-consciousness or false 
shame to pray before the image of 
some noted saint. 

The Tirolese are the most devotedly 
Catholic of all the Austrian populations. 
They were enthusiastically loyal also to 
the Hapsburg Emperors as long as they 
lasted. They were, as a consequence, 
and still are, obstinately German in 
their feelings and habits. They are 
even more German than the Austrians 
in general, of whom in their brusque, 
vigorous speech they often speak with 
some contempt. After the war, when 
they found that Austria was to be 
broken up, they tried to join themselves 
with Bavaria and become a province 
of the German Republic. Salzburg 
would have liked to do that as well, 
but the Peace Conference would not 
allow any additions to German territory. 


Musical Wood-Carvers of Tirol 


There was bitter lamentation over the 
cession of South Tirol, with the 
magnificent Dolomites region of Italy. 
Meran and_ Botzen, which became 
Italian and were renamed Merano and 
Botzano, have nevertheless remained 
German in language, in appearance, in 
thought. A fine sturdy race are the 
Tirolese, with a keen sense of their 
history and an energy which has been 
turned from fighting to commercial 
and hotel-keeping activities. 
the Austrians, the Tirolese are a 


Like all 


musical folk. The zither is their 
favourite instrument and they handle 
it most effectively. In other parts one 
often hears still the xylophone ;_ every- 
where good voices abound, and chorus 
singing is a common accomplishment 
among the village people as well as in 
the musical societies of the towns. 
The Tirolese go in more for cattle than 
for cultivation. On the “alms,” or 
Lower Alps, there is rich grassland; the 
hay can be cut two or three times a 
year. Jn summer the schools are shut 
and the children go up to the “alm” 
to help with the haymaking or to look 
after the cows turned out to pasture on 
the heights. 

Wood-carving is a home industry 
during the winter in peasant homes ; 
visitors to Innsbruck find shops full of 
it. This capital of Tirol is a fine old 
town, overhung almost by mountains 
and with the swift River Inn foaming 
through it, green from the glaciers 
whence it flows. Graz (pronounced 
Grates), the chief town of Styria, ninety 
miles from Vienna, has an abiding charm 
also, both of situation and of antiquity. 


Carinthia’s Homely Charm 


Styria is predominantly German, so 
are Carinthia and the Salzburg province. 

Carinthia is a land of warm, wooded 
valleys, broad enough to enclose lakes, 
with the fir forests of the lower slopes 
of mountain ranges framing them and 
with the summits far away cutting the 
distant horizon. Klagenfurt is the 
capital of the province, a quiet old 
place looking across the Karawanken 
mountains. Larger and _ busier is 
Villach, through which runs the railway 
from Central Europe to the Adriatic. 
This line, called the Tauern, after the 
range which it pierces near the Bavarian 
frontier, opened up a delightful district 
for tourists and one of which advantage 
was at once taken. The obstacles to be 
overcome were many and severe; it 
was to the credit of Austrian railway 
engineers that they were successfully 
overcome. Carinthia profited notably 
by its construction; this very pretty 
and interesting part of Austria, with its 
companies of peasant singers and 
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HOMING LUMBERJACKS OF THE EASTERN ALPS 


Unlike their North American rivals, who, in shifting, barrack-like camps, hew through a continent, 
the Austrian lumbermen lead a quict, steady life with their womenfolk in picturesque huts by 


perpetual Alpine forests. 


IN AUSTRIA 


Where they cut, they replant, and with a little cattle-raising and farming 


continue the work that has gone on, in the same place, for many scores of generations 


exquisite folk-music, its delicious lakes 
and sleepy old towns, its comfortable 
farmsteads with their meadows and 
orchards, its varied landscapes, its 
pleasant, kindly, melodious people. 
deserves to be better known. 

Here is a nation, then, which con- 
quers the good will of all, which has a 
nature in tune with the charm of the 
country it inhabits, which has added 
preciously to the world’s possessions in 
music, which in the teaching of crafts 
is ahead of many other nations, which has 
a greater share than any other people 
of the spirit which we call artistic (as 
the delightful drawings and paintings 
by Viennese school-children, the pupils 


of Professor Cisek, proved, when they 
were exhibited to incredulous and 
admiring London). Of its value to 
the world there can be no question. 
If by the cold decisivuns of politicians 
it were to be cruelly strangled, there 
would remain an ineffaceable reproach 
against the twentieth century. 

Such an event is inconceivable. 
Whether they keep their independence 
or unite with their kinsmen in Germany, 
there can be no doubt that the Austrian- 
Germans wil] hold their own among the 
peoples of the earth and, if the fearful 
penalty they have suffered be not lost 

*upon them, they will be wiser than they 
were before in their easy-goinz days. 
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| Austria 
Il. The Rise and Fall of the Great Hapsburg Empire 


By Geoffrey Drage, M.A. 
Author of ‘‘ Austria-Hungary ”’ 


of Austria from the foundation of 

the Ostmark to the reforms of 
1906 lies in this sentence: ‘ Austria is 
not,a state, but a government.’’ We have, 
in fact, not to deal with the continuous 
development of one great race, with a 
national language, literature, and religion, 
but with the evolution, under one govern- 
ment, of many different populations 
living in territories gathered together in 
the cgurse of many “centuries by chance, 
by purchase, by marriage settlements, 
and by war, varying as widely in every 
essential particular as the environment 
in which their lot was cast. 

Austrian history resolves itself into an 
account of the manner in which the hetero- 
geneous lands and peoples represented in 
the Austrian Reichsrath, or Parliament, 
before the war were gathered, and, till 
1918, held together. The chief connecting 
threads are the Danubian river system 
round which the Austrian territories centre, 
the junction of the trade routes in the 
imperial city of Vienna, and the common 
allegiance to the ruling house. 


fae key to the history of the Empire 


The Beginnings of Austria 


The name of Austria—literally Kingdom 
of the East—appears for the first time in 
history in 996, in a document signed by 
the Emperor Otto III,, which contains 
the words: “In regione vulgari nomine 
Ostarrichi.” By the end of the tenth 
century this frontier district, which served 
as a buffer between the Holy Roman 
Empire and Hungary, was virtually made 
a hereditary margraviate in the Babenberg 
family, since the Emperor felt it was 
expedient that one family should interest 
itself in this territory “ ever in danger.” 
Throughout the eleventh century the 
march was enlarged by further acces- 
sions in reward for service and by right 
of conquest. 

To the House of Babenberg, like the 
House of Hapsburg, marriage brought 
‘fortune. In 1138, Konrad of Franconia, 
brother-in-law of Margrave Leopold IV., 
became Emperor, and conferred the 
duchy of the rebellious House of Bavaria 
upon the ruler of Austria. Henry I1., 
Leopold’s brother, became the first 
hereditary Duke of Austria, and in 1156 


received from Frederick Barbarossa the » 


famous charter known as “ Privilegium 
Minus,”’ which marked the first step in 
the process by which Austria, while out- 
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wardly belonging to the Empire, became 
inwardly an independent territorial state. 
Under Leopold V., who succeeded Henry 
II. in 1177, the territory was further 
increased by the addition of the Margra- 
viate of Styria, and the name of Austria 
became known in Western Europe by the 
part he took in the third Crusade, and by 
his seizure and imprisonment in Vienna of 
Richard Coeur de Lion on his way back 
to England from Palestine. 


A Period of Misery and Confusion 


His successors, Frederick I. and Leopold 
VI., surnamed the Glorious, also became 
Crusaders, and under the last-named the 
internal commerce and industry of the 
territory were developed, the towns of 
Enns, Krems, and Vienna _ receiving 
charters from him. Not only did wealth 
increase to a remarkable extent, but 
poetry and the arts were cultivated 
“with passion’’ at the Court of the 
House of Babenberg, and a German 
literature flourished. In 1246, however, 
Frederick the Quarrelsome, the last of the 
Babenbergs, was killed on the banks of 
the Leitha, fighting against Hungary, the 
hereditary foe of his house. He left his - 
dominions in misery. 

From 1246 to 1276 there was a confused 
period in which various’ claimants 
struggled for the possession of the Austrian 
lands. For some time Ottokar, King of. 
Bohemia, appeared to be in the ascendant, 
but from 1273, the year in which Rudolph 
of Hapsburg was elected head of the Holy 
Roman Empire, it became clear that he 
had designs upon the Babenberg in- 
heritance. In these he was eventually 
successful, thanks to his victory at 
Marchfeld (1278), when Ottokar was slain. 


Seven Centuries of Hapsburg Rule 


The founder of the House of Hapsburg, 
which reigned till 1918, was born on May 
Day in 1218, in the old castle of the 
Counts of Upper Alsace, Habsburg or 
Habichtsburg on the Aar, between Olten 
and Ziirich, with a modest title and a 
much more modest heritage. He was a 
soldier of fortune, who by much valour 
and enterprise, by the acqyisition of land 
through the death of his uncle, by the 
fame of his military exploits, and a 
certain charm of manner, gradually 
raised himself until, in his fifty-sixth year, 
he reached the highest position in the 
Christian world. " 


{EI 


AUSTRIA, ITS RISE AND FALL 


_ After the accession of the Hapsburg. 
dynasty the first important event in 
Austrian history was the acquisition, 
partly by virtue of a marriage settlement, 
and partly by purchase, of Tirol. By 
this acquisition Austria came into contact 
with the old possessions of the Counts of 
Alsace in Germany and Switzerland, and 
also opened up communication with Italy. 
In 1379 the Austrian State was dis-, 
membered, Albert and Leopold, the 
brothers of Rudolph IV., dividing the 
hereditary States between them. In 1457, 
however, the Albertine branch came to 
an end, and the territories, which had been 
enlarged by new acquisitions, among 
them Trieste (1382), were again united. _ 

A few years earlier (1453) the Turks 
had taken Constantinople, an event which 
deeply affected the cultural advance of 
Europe, and was of vital importance to 
the political future of Austria. It was 
the pressure of the Turk which not only” 
forced Austria, Bohemia, and Hungary 
to sink their common differences, in order 
to present a common front to- the infidel, 
but kept this incongruous alliance together 
for centuries to come. The pressure 
began immediately. In 1472, 1473, 
and 1493, Frederick saw his estates 
ravaged by the Ottomans, who penetrated 
as far as Styria. 

Frederick’s successor, Maximilian I. 
(1493-1519), was the first of the Hapsburgs 
to play a. eas part in European pe 
and from his accession the Holy Roman 
Empire, which had been Teutonised under 
Otho, became more and more an Austrian 
appanage. Maximilian united under his 
sceptre all the dominions of his house, 
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Austria proper, Styria. Carinthia, 
Carniola, and Tirol, while Trieste and 
Fiume gave him access to the sea. In 
1499, by the peace of Basel, he lost Switzer- 
land, but in 1500 he inherited Gérz and 
Gradisca, Mitterburg and Pusterthai. His 
reign is chiefly distinguished by his 
struggle with France and the great part 
he played"in Germany. But the interest 
he evoked and thé fame he enjoyed. as 
Emperor did not do more than shed a 
lustre on his hereditary dominions, though 
Austria was directly affected by the 
matrimonial alliance with the Royal 
Houses of Bohemia and Hungary, which 
laid the foundation of her position’ in 
modern times. 

But while the prestige of the Hapsburgs 
grew in Europe, the prosperity of 
the country they owned diminished. 
Famine was rife in the hereditary Jands, 
and famine, joined to the unjust 
exactions of the selfish nobility, gave rise 
to the peasant war in Carniola in 1509. 

Seven years. after the death of 
Maximilian, the Turks defeated the 
Hungarian army at Mohacs (1526), and 
in that battle Louis III., King of Hungary 
and Bohemia, was defeated and _ slain. 
A few months later Ferdinand d., the 
Spanish-bred grandson of Maximilian and 
brother of Charles V., became King of 
Hungary and: Bohemia as well as Arch- 
duke of Austria. Hungary and Bohemia 
nominally remained distinct from the 
hereditary dominions. Nominally they 
had nothing in .common save the 
person of the sovereign, but practically 
they were forced to become one state 
in the presence of their common 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF THE HAPSBURG AND AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRES 


The countries and kingdoms which made up the great Austro-Hypgarian Empire arc shown within 

the black line with the dates at which each territory was acquired. All, except the small portion 

shown as now constituting the Austrian Republic, were lost after the Great War. The dates marked 
in the older Hapsburg dominions are the years in which these lands were finally surrendcred 


foe. Geographically, Bohemia forms an 
independent isolated unit, shut in by 
mountains on three sides, belonging 
rather to the Elbe system than to the 
Danube. While the 'Babenberg Duchy 
was painfully adding county to county, still 
an insignificant fief of the Empire, Bohemia, 
with well marked borders, was already 
a kingdom, having attained the royal 
title in 1204. In 1256 the Czech king, 
Ottokar II., refused the imperial crown. 
In the fourteenth century, under Charles 
(the son of the blind king, John, of 
Luxemburg, killed at Crecy), who was 
elected Emperor in 1347, Bohemia 
became the centre roun 
Empire gravitated, a mere annex to 
Czech prosperity. Prague became in 
1348 tht seat of a university, second onl 
to that of Paris, and though not a Czec 
by birth, Charles well earned the title of 
Father of Bohemia and Stepfather of the 
Empire. The Bohemian king became 
one of the seven imperial electors, but 
Bohemia remained exempt from imperial 
interference, as the Bohemian estates 
alone had the right to elect their ruler. 
The oe of Charles’ incompetent son 
Vacslav (Wenceslaus) IV. coincided with 
the great schism resulting from the 
election of two s at Rome on the 
death of Gregory IV. in 1377, and the 
reform moyement of John Hus, The 
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serious internal position in Bohemia 
arising from the impotence of the king 
and the disorders in all ranks of the 
ecclesiastical body was further aggravated 
by the mutinous condition of the serfs. , 

A revolution was inevitable, and religion 
being the principal interest in the Middle 
Ages, it was in the world of religious ideas 
that the revolution took place. John 
Hus, the Wycliffe of Bohemia, was tke 
hero of this movement, and expressed the 
protests of nationality, of morality, and of 
dogma against the German influence in 
Bohemia end the corruption of the Church. 

In July, 1415, Hus, who had already 
been imprisoned, was tried and burned, 
after a final refusal to recant made at the 
stake. His martyrdom aroused a storm 
of indignation and a great revolt broke 
At first the Husite rebels were 
victorious. Their exploits filled all Europe 
with alarm and admiration, while their 
doctrines spread far beyond Bohemia. 

In 1436 peace was at length concluded; 
but the Czechs re-entered the Church 
without surrendering their principles, and 
ained recognition of their nationality ; 
for Sigismund, the last of the House of 
Luxemburg, promised to appoint none 
but native officials in Bohemia. The 
religious difficulty remained: unsettled in 
succeeding reigns, and indeed received 
a fresh impetus from the doctrines of 
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Luther, who began to preach in 1521. 
When then Bohemia came, under the 
domination of Ferdinand I., it was a 
kingdom tenanted by a nation full of 
vitality with. glorious and_= ancient 
traditions, tenacious of its nationality and 
religion, the champion of intellectual and 
religious freedom, a kingdom larger, more 
populous, and more illustrious than the 
archduchy with which it was henceforward 
to be associated. 


Vigour of the Magyar Spirit 


For more than a century and a _ half 
after the battle of Mohacs, Hungary did 
not directly. influence the internal con- 
dition of Austria, being perpetually in 
insurrection and periodically in alliance 
with the Turks. In the Magyar state a 
vigorous race had preserved the national 
and territorial integrity of the state for 
hundreds of years, and here the reformed 
religion had obtained many stubborn ad- 
herents; but the most serious difficulty 
which the Austrian Government had to 
face and to which, after centuries of 
struggle, it had to capitulate, was the 
devotion of the Magyars to their Constitu- 
tion, and this Constitutionalism proved 
more baffling than Bohemian heresy. 

To Bohemia and Hungary the accession 
of the Hapsburgs in 1526 was the fulfilment 
of acontract. Ferdinand was offered the 
double throne in return for protection 
against the Turks. The settlement was, in 
short, in the view of the Diets, a triple 
alliance which involved no_ sacrifice of 
rights or privileges. 

Ferdinand, on his side, did not concern 
himself with Constitutional niceties. His 
accession meant to him a wide extension 
of the Hapsburg lands, and his policy 
was to centralize the Government. Under 
this monarch the salient characteristics 
which the Hapsburg rule retained up till 
the settlement in 1867 were all evinced. 
The Government was despotic, military, 
bureaucratic, centralizing, and Germanising 
without being German, for the Court was 
Spanish, Burgundian, and I’rench. 


Pursuing the Shadow of Empire 


Being endowed with remarkable political 
insight and unusual experience in politics 
and diplomacy, the Hapsburgs enlisted the 
two great forces—the one moral and the 
other social—the Church and the nobility, 
in eas of their idea of the State. The 
Hapsburg policy was guided by the medie- 
val conception of the universal Church and 
the universal Empire, the Church as the 
helpmeet of the State, an idea which 
gathered strength from the relations they 
were obliged to keep up with the -many 
neighhpurs of their various possessions. 

On the other hand, the Hapsburgs 
recognized that it was impossible to 
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RISE AND FALL 


Germanise the whole heterogeneous 
mass of peoples under their rule, but 
they strove to cement the Triune State 
by the creation of an Austrian élite 
which should rally round the throne. 
This was the most original conception 
of their race. The nobles from the different 
quarters of their dominions congregated 
at Vienna all the more because many 
families were driven into Austria 
by Turkish invasions, and there they 
inter-married and became practically 
denationalised. 

Had Ferdinand and his successors 
contented themselves with attempting 
to form an Austrian State there can be 
little doubt they would have succeeded ; 
for, backed by the Church and the nobility, 
they could well have moulded the Triune 
State into one united realm. SBut the 
archduke was overshadowed by _ the 
Emperor, and the Hapsburgs sacrificed the 
substance of the Austrian State to the 
shadow of the Empire, which they were 


_notstrong enough to restore. 


They did not realize the incompatibility 
of the Empire and the Austrian State, 
and were unable to see that by clinging 
to the crown which had ceased to be 
either Holy, or Roman, or Imperial, 
except in name, and by identifying 
themselves with Germany, they ruined 
their chances Of assimilating Hungary 
and Bohemia. 


The Empire’s Vicissitudes in 400 Years 


To them, as emperors of AuStria, absorp- 
tion might have been possible, but to them 
as emperors of Gerrhany it was impossible 
because it appeared to be absorption by an 
alien Power, and that idea strengthened 
Hungarian and Bohemian resistance. 

The essential feature of the history of 
the Austrian State from 1526 to 1914 
is the varying success of the Austrian 
policy in Bohemia and Hungary—while 
Bohemia succumbed, Hungary succeeded 
in saving her Constitution and_ her 
national existence. 

Territorial changes have constantly 
occurred in Austrian history since 1526. 
Apart from the Austrian Netherlands, 
which were united to the monarchy from 
1712 to 1797, the following were the most 
important acquisitions made by _ the 
Triune State after the expulsion of the 
Turk from Hungary at the end of the 
seventeenth century : the county of Zips 
in Galicia in 1772, the Bukowina in 1777, 
and Western Galicia, gained by the third 
partition of Poland in 1795. Two years 
later, by the Treaty of Campo Formio, 
Istria, Dalmatia, and the Gulf of Cattaro 
fell to Austria. In the nineteenth century 
the Republic of Cracow was annexed 
(1846), while Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
were occupied in 1878 and annexed in 1908. 


AUSTRIA, ITS RISE. AND FALL 


Losses were sustained by the Empire 
in this period, the most important being 


those of Silesia in the wars with Frederick — 


the Great in the eighteenth century, and 
in Italy in the nineteenth century. The 
loss of Lombardy in 1859 and of Venetia 
in 1866 closed the southern gate of the 
Empire, while the defeat in the Austro- 
Prussian War at the latter date closed 
the western door, throwing Austria back 
on herself, and making her even more 
definitely the Empire of the East. At 
the outbreak of the Great War Francis 
Joseph’s monarchy included the Empire of 
Austria, the Kingdoms of Bohemia, Galicia 
and Lodomeria and Dalmatia, as well as 
the Apostolic Kingdom of Hungary. 

In 1867, when it became manifest that 
the effort to realize one German ideal as 
a whole had failed, a change came about 
and, with ‘the ingenious and novel link of 
the Delegations, an attempt was made to 
realize two separate ideals, the German 
and the Magyar. This attempt was finally 
shattered in the Great War of 1914-1918. 

Nevertheless, the lands which composed 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire supplement 


each other’s needs and have long been. 


accustomed to each other's ways. In 
business, the knowledge of the require- 
ments of a market and the habit of 
supplying them constitute a far greater 
factor than is generally recognized. Vienna 


is in fact the natural market of Austria- 
Hungary. Economically the whole terri- 
tory is united by Nature, and the work of 
Nature has been supplemented by the 
network of railways which are in these 
days more important than waterways. 

Further, the military routes coincide 
with the trade routes, so that the two first 
conditions of a great Power, military and 
economic unity, are satisfied. 

Few countries can rival Austria in the 
glorious memories and the bitter preju- 
dices she has aroused; few countries have 
the same record of dauntless gallantry 
and dogged ill-fortune ; few are the home 
of so many lost causes and forgotten 
beliefs. There is the splendid gallery of 
rulers and national heroes, and there is the 
pity of the long and losing fight made with 
all the tenacity of men of ancient lineage 
and unbroken pride for the Church of Rome 
and for the policy of the Holy Alliance 
against religious and political freedom. 

Since 1918 proposals have been made 
for a Danubian Confederation to consist 
of (1) the northern states ‘(the Czecho- 
Slovak) ; (2) the southern states (the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes), the Germans, 
and the Magyars. So far these proposals 
have proved fruitless. But Europe has not 
yet finished with the problems we have 
touched on. The riddle of the Eastern 
Empire or Oesterreich is not yet solved. 


AUSTRIA: FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Country 


The Treaty of St. Germain, signed in September, 
1919, gave to the Federal Republic of Austria the 
following territories (or “ Lands’’) of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire: Upper Austria pro- 
vinces, Lower Austria and Vienna, Salzburg, 
Nort& Tirol, Styria, Carinthia, Vorarlberg, and 
German Western Hungary. 

Census of January, 1920, showed approximate 
area to be 30,716 square miles and population to 
be 6,139,197. These figures do not 
German Western Hungary, about 1,684 square 
miles with estimated population of 345,000, 
making totals for the Austrian Republic 32,400 
square miles and population 6,484,197. 


Government and Constitution 


The Austrian Republic (DieRepublik Oesterreich) _ 
Under . 


was proclaimed November 12th, 1918. 
Constitution of November, 1920, it became a 
Federal Republic governed through two Fcderal 
_chambers, Bundesrat and Nationalrat. President 
of the Bundesrat (Federal Diet) is President of the 
Federal Republic. The old Provincial Diets are 
retained as legislative bodies for the Lands. 


Army and Navy . 


The Treaty of St. Germain required the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force to be demobilised and reduced 
to minima and all warships to besurrendered. The 
Republican Army is organized on the basis of 
voluntary enlistment for twelve years. There is 
now no Austrian seaboard, and therefore no 
pees Navy beyond a few small vessels on the 

anube. 
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Commerce and fndustries 


Values of Austrian commerce not available since 
the war. Exports (1920) about 780,000 tons; 
imports about 2,680,000 tons. 

Principal industry is agriculture, but foods 
produced are not sufficient for needs of the 
pope enon Forestry is an important asset 

ignite, brown coal (2,000,000 tons per annum), 
anthracite (133,000 tons) and iron ore (2,000,000 
tons) are principal minerals remaining to Austria, 
Moderate quantities of lead, copper, zinc, gold, 
and silver ore are also worked. 

Piano-making and manufacture of motor-cars, 
textiles, and glass are still Austrian industries, 
though greatly diminished. 


Chief Towns 


: ® 
Vienna, the capital, now separated from the 
Lands and a political entity by itself, had popula- 
tion of 1,842,000 in 1920, representing reduction 
of about 300,000 on the 1914 figures. Graz 
(157,000), Linz (93,000), Innsbruck (56,000), 


* Salzburg (36,000), and Wiener Neustadt (35,000): 


are other principal towns, 


Money 


Star@lard gold coin was the krone or crown 
(24.22 to the £ in 1914) minted in roo, 20, and 
to crown pieces. The krone—roo heller, Few 
or no coins in circulation, paper money being 
almost exclusively in use with krone of very 
low and greatly varying sterling value. 


THE CULTIVATED TARTARS BEGINNING THEIR WORK FOR FREEDOM 
Most of these Tartar parliamentarians of Azerbaijan have learnt to cut their hair, shave, and dress 
in European fashion in the last generation. Some are millionaires, owing to their luck in possessing 
land with oil under it. A lite of keen ‘business has made them the most intelligent of Moslems 


ee re ee eee 
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FIRST MEETING OF THE PARLIAMENT OF A MOSLEM REPUBLIC 
On the left are the ministers of Azerbaifan; on the right, a fezzed Turk is Speaker. The scene ts 
of peculiar interest, in that Moslems despise popular government in time of danger and rely on a 
military dictator. In this case, however, Euro financiers, interested in Baku oil, handled the 
° matter in order to win for the Republic aid at the Peace Conterence 
Photos, Azerbaijan Agency : . 
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Azerbaijan 
The Tartar Republic of the Land of Flames 
By Hamilton Fyfe 


Special Correspondent of the “Daily Mail’’ in Russia 


“ WF you scratch a Russian you find 
a Tartar,” says the French 
proverb, which. contains, like 

most proverbs, some truth, but by no 

means the whole. The Tartars, or Tatars, 

a race related to the Mongols, have 

roamed about Eastern Russia and 

traded all over the country from time 
immemorial. Many suppose they drifted 
in with Jenghiz Khan, but there were 

Tartars in Russia long before. They 

certainly have influenced the Russian 

character, both by mingling Eastern 
with Slav blood, and by implanting 
certain elements of Persian and Chinese 
culture together with ideas of govern- 
ment which belong to the East rather 
than the West. The streak of ferocity 
which is to be found in the Russian 
nature, combined with mildness and 
friendly toleration, may be due to the 

Tartar strain. 

But the Tartar is still distinct from 
‘the Russian. Nothing approaching an 
- absorption of one race in the other has 
taken place. This is due chiefly to the 
difference of religion. The Tartars were 
originally Buddhists, or Shamans, but 


they exchanged this faith for Islam, and © 


they have been Moslems ever since. 
The founding of the State of Azerbaijan,’ 
as a consequence of 
the Russian Revo- 
lution, was specially 
interesting, because 
it brought into 
being the first 
Moslem Kepublic. 
‘This was composed 
of the psovinces of 
Baku and Elisavet- 
opol,, with a coast 
line on the Caspian 
Sea, the Caucasus 
Mountains shelter- 
ing it on the west, 
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and Persiatathesouth. Here the Tartars 
form the majority of the population. 
They can easily be distinguished from 
Russians, Armenians, Georgians, and 
other nationalities inhabiting this part 
of the world by their flat, wide faces, 
yellow complexions, small eyes set on the 
slant, high cheek-bones, thin hair, and 
frequently beardless chins. These are 
the racial characteristics of the Mongols 
also, but in them they are more marked 
than in the Tartars. The Tartars are a 
leasanter looking people. They are 
hard workers and trustworthy, shrewd, 
and thrifty. If left alone, they live 
quietly amd contentedly in their own 
communities or with Christians. No 
attempts are made to convegt them. 
The Russian peasant says: “God gave 
them their religion, as He gave us 
ours.” It is only when the Tartars are 
stirred up to hatred of Christians by 
fanatics or by such police spies and 
agents provocateurs as flourished under 
the Tsars, and were employed to pro- 
voke pogroms, that their habitual calm 
is disturbed. : . 
Unfortunately, the educated amon? 
them are the more inclined to fanaticism. 
Instead of enlarging the mind, education 
upon purely religious lines has a narrow- 
ing effect. Learning 
confined to theology 
is apt to set up 
barriers rather than 
to cast them down. 
Tartars who have 
been students call 
Christians infidels 
(which is, after 
all, only what the 
Christians call 
them). They will 
not mix’ freely with 
them. They feel 
that it is the duty 
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TWO FIGHTING TARTARS OF NiJ 


almost ‘unchanged, from the first of the old 
invaders of the Cas ee Sea oil land. Untamed by riches, they 

ement of the little Moslem state over which 
Turk and Russian have fought 


They descend, 
form the fighting e 


of good Moslems to despise them. 
Fortunately, but a small proportion 
of the Tartars are educated; for the 
most part they are kindly = and 
hospitable to all men. 

_ Some of them still lead a wandering, 
pastoral life, driving their flocks of 
sheep from place to place. Most have 
settled down to agriculture. If you 
arrive at a Tartar village and ask for a 
night’s shelter you will be given a heap 
of rugs and cushions to sleep on, and 
you may sleep soundly in the knowledge 
that both the person and the property 
of a guest are sacred. A sheep will be 
killed for you, and the whole of it, cut up 
into pieces, will be boiled in a huge 
cauldron. This will be your meal, in all 
probability without vegetables or bread. 


TARTAR REPUBLIC 





Your hosts will pick out 
specially succulent mor- 
sels from the wooden 
bowl in which the mutton 
is served, and push them 
into your mouth as a 
sign of their gladness at 
your visit. In another 
bowl koumiss (mares’ 
milk) is passed round to 
each in turn. 

*’ The Tartar women are 
veiled as a‘rule, according 
to Mahomedan ordinance. 
They cannot take any 
part in the entertainment 
of male guests, but as 
they are neither particu- 
larly well-looking nor 
particularly intelligent, 
this is no great drawback. 
By way of _ diversion 
music may be provided ; 
the instrument most 
common among the 
Tartars is a kind of flute, 
from which they produce 
airs both plaintive and 
cheerful, some of the 
latter being so infectious 
that they generally cause 
the hearers to stand up. 
and “ shake a leg.” The® 
gramophone has found its 
way into’ many Tartar 
homes, and is listened to 
with delight. As you sit, or, more prob- 
ably, lie on the floor with a cushion under 
you, among these pleasant, friendly folk, 
it is difficult to understand how the 
appalling massacres at Baku can have 
happened which, in 1905, horrified the 
world. 

In this connexion, however, there are 
two things to be kept in mind, First, 
the fighting was done by the town 
Tartars, who are a more desperate lot 
than the countryfolk. Not that they 
are generally inclined to bloodshed ; 


ed 


. they are, indeed, an orderly population, 


anxious, most of all, to get on with their 
business. But they are capable, when 
their fanaticism is stirred, of the most 
atrocious deeds. In the second place 
the Armenians, against whom the 
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Although the Tartars settled in the Southern Caucasus long before the Turks broke through, many 
of them still maintain the old wandering pastoral life, and, mounted on their camels, lead their 


flocks from pasturage to pasturage. 


This Tartar specialises in Astrakhan lambs, which are killed 


immediately after birth, the skins being made into fashionable Astrakhan furs 


fanaticism of the Tartars was inflamed, 
committed atrocities almost as_ bad, 
when once the fighting had begun. 

The first battle between Tartars and 
Armenians, which lasted three days, was 
begun by a Tartar oilfield owner, a rich 
man and influential, who shot an 
Armenian with whom he had a private 
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‘ quarrel. He then gave himself up to a 


policeman, but before they could get 
away a number of Armenians gathered, 
and he was shot dead, too. Then the 
cry “The Armenians have risen” 
went through the Tartar quarters, and 
pitiless killing began. In September, 
seven months later, there was another 


AZERBAIJAN, THE TARTAR REPUBLIC 
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A CAUCASIAN PILLION 


They live in the mountains 

above Baku in the rude cabin 

beside which they have mounted 
together their only horse 


outbreak of savagery. As 
the mayor of Baku said, 
“Tartars and Armenians 
killed each other without 
knowing why.” Afterwards 
it transpired that the Russian 
authorities had egged on 
the Moslems to attack the 
Armenians for some political 
reason. Since then the two 
elements in Azerbaijan have 
lived in peace, and that is 
what the great mass, both of 
Christians and of Moslems, 
desire. 

Here and there tribes or 
sects still keep up old fanatical 
customs, such as that known 
as “Chucksi Wucksi,” after 


a cry that is repeated 
frequently and fiercely by 
worshippers who, like the 


priests of Baal, cut them- 
‘selves with knives. They 
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THE TARTAR 


bought a Georgian wife, 


costumé of her ee aeaiot 
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slash their heads in a frenzy, 
and many inflict fatal wounds. 
Others beat themselves with 
rods or with chains. The idea 
is to do penance for sins, 
and it is therefore not sur- 
prising that the village where 
this ceremony of . self- 
mutilation is most savagely 
cé@ebrated has also the repu- 
tation of being” inhabited 
chiefly by robbers. Some of 
the mutilators, however, are 
engaged by, rich Tartars to 
do vicarious penance. The 
rich men ease their con- 
sciences by payment ; the poor 
wretches who gash themselves 
are glad to earn the money. 
Many Tartars have become 
very wealthy, especially since 
the Baku oilfields rivalled the 
production of America and 






ROAD TO REFINEMENT 
Father, a Tartar, has made money out of the oilfield, and 
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FUGITIVES FROM THE LAND OF EYERLASTING FLAMES 


They are Persians of Baku, escaping by a Russian steamer to the farther side of the Caspian 
Sea, in the days when Turks and revolutionaries were making life uncomfortable for quiet people. 
It was the ancient Pcrsians who discovered the fiery oil-wells, set up their fire temples there, and 
gave the land its name of Azerbaijan, or ‘‘ country of everlasting flames "’ 

Photo, Miss C. Y. Hunter 


United States from establishing a mono- 
poly. Baku is the capital of Azerbaijan. 
It lies on a fine bay in the Caspian, and 
from the sea its flat-roofed, white 
houses, built up a hill and amidst 
gardens, have an attractive appearance. 
It has many large public buildings and 
many private palaces upon which money 
has been lavished by those who have 
made money out of petroleum. | 
From very early times the region 
around Baku has been known as the 
source of “ natural fire.” One of the 
most ancient temples in the world still 
stands some ten miles to the north of the 
city, a temple of fire worship as prac- 
tised by the ‘Persians. Here the sacred 
fire is still tended. Jets of naphtha gas 
are lighted, and before them a dervish 
chants monotonously and rings a bell. 
Pilgrims come from near and far to see 
the flame, though now it is no longer a 
marvel. Not even the once miraculous 
‘setting fire to the sea” can cause 


much wonderment in these days, which 
have seen enormous columns of petroleum 
hurled into the air by subterranean force 
for weeks on end, and flares of immense 
size lighting up whole districts. The 
surface of the sea is at many places 
covered with oil, which comes up from a 
depth of fifteen or twenty feet ; throwing 
a piece of flaming tow upon it sets the 
‘“ water on fire’ for some distance. 
Once the Baku region belonged to the 

Shahs of Persia; it was conquered and 
kept by Russia early in the nineteenth 
century. I'rom that date very little was 
heard of it until the ‘seventies, when it 
began to be talked of as the scene of an 
oil boom. The Russian Tsar put up 
several pieces of land in the oil-bearing 
area to auction. These were valued at 
some {50,000; they fetched nearly 
£300,000. A notion prevailed that they 
were the only lands beneath which. 
petroleum was known to exist, and the, 


- bidding was furious. Then stories camg 
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These are some of the folk of Elisavetopol, a town between Baku and Batum, 





IN THE CENTRE OF AZERBAIJAN 


They include the 


original Tat, who is an ancient Persian and first owner, his neighbours the Armenian and 


Georgian, the raiding Kurd, the invading Tartar and later Turki conquerors. 


The womenfolk 


show some effects of blends of blood in the old harem life through the centuries 


to Europe of ‘‘ spouters ” or “ gushers ” 
which rose high into the air and wasted 
unimaginable quantities of oil before 
they could be “capped.”” When the 
drills had got down to a certain depth 
they plunged into the subterranean 
lakes of petroleum, and through the 
pipes, which had been sunk as the 
drillers worked, the oil came up with 
a rush, carrying everything before it. 
No matter how heavy was the cap over 
the mouth of the well, a fierce burst of 
oil would blow it off, and it might take 
months to get the spouter under control. 
It was soon recognized that the Caucasian 
oilfields were as rich as any in the world, 
and. they were quickly covered with the 
wooden derricks over the well-heads 
which make all oilfields look like a burnt 
forest, unutterably desolate and disagree- 
able. Someone, struck by this and by the 
stained, grimy aspect of the. workers, 
nicknamed one of the fields the Devil’s 
Bazaar, and thename has stuck to it ever 
since. If the oil for which the world is 


asking in greater quantity than ever is 


steadily produced in Azerbaijan, the 
Republic will be, for its size, the richest 
state in the world in natural resources. 
Even without oil it would be well off, 
for it has fertile soil ; valuable fisheriesy 
including sturgeon, salmon, and herring ; 
a trade in caviar (sturgeon’s roe) second 
only to that of Astrakhan; forests 
abounding in oak and: other hard woods, 
for which there is continual demand. 

What the people need is tranquillity. 
For a time they were sorely perplexed. 
At first they decided to form a federal . 
state with Georgia and Armenia, but 
this Transcaucasian Republic did not 
last more than a year. Then they were 
obliged to yield to Bolshevist attack. In 
1922, however, the federation was 
revived. But if they are let alone and 
are sensible enough to let others alone, 
the good qualities of the Azerbaijan 
people will, no doubt, win through, and 
the first Moslem Republic will show 
that the followers of Islam are as 
competent to manage their own affairs 
as the adherents of other faiths. 
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THE LESSON OF BAKU’S HORSE-DRAWN FIRE ENGINE 


In spite of her abundant oil power, Baku has no quick-starting, petrol-driven fire-engine. Her best 

firemen are dead or fugitive,@s also are her fine body of European engineers, Overrun by Armenian 

revolutionaries, Turkish invaders, and Russian Bolshevists, the city became empty of real human 
ability, and was lucky in having enough food for its horses and workfolk 


: 


FIREMEN OF THE. LAND OF ETERNAL FIRES 


This ts the fire department of Baku town, which lies on a rocky peninsula, through which burst streams 
of inflammable gas, as well as springs of naphtha and spouting oil. Modern refining works and 
ways of oil transport have not diminished the number of fires that gave the country its ancient name 


Photos, Maynard Owen Williams 
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A BELGIAN MILKWOMAN ON HER MORNING ROUND 
In the smaller towns of Belgium the daily milk supplies are still distributed from door to door in 
little carts generally drawn by dogs. Various breeds are employed, ang they pull weights which are 
surprising to those unaware of the dog’s powers as a draught animal 
Photo, Donald McLeish 
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BENEVOLENT GOVERNMENT KEEPS AN EYE QN TH§& 


An inspector recording the details of a sample of milk he has taken far examination. The-fine.team 
of animals harnessed to the cart on | their owner in her business in various ways, s, for example, by 


turning the wheel churns in common use throughoyt Belgiug - 
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Belgium 
I. The Industrious Land of Fleming & Walloon 


-By Hamilton Fyfe 


‘Special Correspondent of the “Daily Mail’’ in France and Belgium 


ELGIUM, as a cotntry, is better 
-known to British people than 

any other, partly because it is 

so near to England, partly because its 
wealth in beautiful buildings and famous 
pictures has. caused trips across the 
North Sea to be made cheap and at- 
tractive. British tourists, as a rule, 
make their first acquaintance with the 
Continent by visiting Belgium. Some 
remember it best by the parade and 
casino at Ostend; some by the glowing 
magnificence of Rubens and the sombre 
impressiveness of Rembrandt; some 
by the huge modern Law Courts in 
Brussels, of which the cost made the 
economical Belgian pyll a wry face, 
proud though he was of the result. 
Every one who has travelled even in 

a small way has j 
delighted his eye 
with the Grand 
Place at Brussels, 
with its glorious 
Flemish fronts ; has 
wandered through 
the silent streets of 
melancholy Bruges, 
and gazed at the 
relics of past great- 
ness; has looked 
out of the railway- 
carriage window 
(obedient to his 
g uide-book) © and 
marvelled at the 
intensive cultivation 
of the Pays de Waes. 
Yet, with all this 
knowledge of 
Belgium as a 
country, the British 
have very little 
acquaintance with 
or understanding of 
the Belgians as a 
people. Neither race 








, FLEMISH FISHER OF THE DUNES 
' Weathered by the same North Sea, he seems 
ewn brother to the East Anglian 
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is expansive, neither reveals itself 
quickly. The Belgians have not the 
same kifack as the French of appearing 
to open their minds and lay bare 
their characters to the stranger. Many 
British people fancy they know all about 
the French from the conversations they 


have had with hotel proprietors, shop- 


keepers, casual travelling acquaintances. 
These people do not understand that the 
French are good-humouredly imposing 
upon them an artificial character, and 
that they are in truth one of the most 
difficult races to know. ° 

Very few British people, however, 
even profess to know the Belgians. 
Before a Belgian will talk with any 
freedom it is necessary to win his 
confidence, to warm his heart. 
Consequently, like 
all possessors of 
reserved natures, 
the people of 
Belgium are * mis- 
understood. Until 
the war they were 
treated, for the 


most part, with 
tolerant disdain. 
They were “the 


people who thought 
they won the Battle 
of Waterloo.” Their 
policemen were 
ignorantly and un- 
justly held up to 
derision in the pages 
of “ Punch.” Sancti- 
| monious _— surprise 
was shown at their 
toleration of a king 
like Leopold II., 
whose good qualities 
were overlooked. 
The war brought 
a change. The 
Belgians became 


BELGIUM & THE BELGIANS 


a nation of heroes. No praise of them 
could be too high. No assistance to them 
in their misfortune could be too generous 
to express our gratitude. Upon this 
mood followed reaction. And in the 


end it was discovered that, as a nation, 
the British knew as little of the Belgian 
nation as it did before. 

Kew British people had even managed 
to grasp the peculiar make-up of the 
It is composed of two 


Belgian nation. 


Photo, Miss V. Onslow 





WALLOON LAND GIRL. FACES THE CAMERA 
Powerful in physique, Walloon women share in the heavicst field 
work on their own smallholdings. They often carry their babies 
with them in panniers on their back 


distinct races, the Flemings and the 
Walloons. The former, akin to the 
Dutch, belong to the same Teutonic 
stock as the Anglo-Saxons. The latter 
have more in common with the French. 
The Fleming is fair and rubicund, and 
inclines to be short. The Walloon is 
dark and pale,,and of a larger build, 
except in districts where growth has 
been stunted by conditions of life. The 
Fleming is more industrious. The 
_ Walloon is quicker-witted. 
Walloon women _ have 
more business ability, are 
better cooks and house- 
keepers, show more taste 
in dress than the Flemish 
women. 

In character they differ 
less than surface 
appearances suggest. For 
nearly five centuries they 
have been united under 
the same rulers, and they 
have never fought with 
each other. They are of 
the same faith, the Roman 
Catholic, but they have 
always spoken separate 
languages. No attempt to 
make either French or 
Ilemish predominate has 
ever had any hope of 
success, though the 
enthusiasts for the recent 
Flemish movement do 
complain of French 
‘“domination.’’ While the 
Walloon is the more 
cultivated, the Fleming 
has the more forceful 
character. Both work 
hard, both cherish in- 
dependence both personal 
and national, and both 
tend to value material 
advantages above 
spiritual values or ideals. 

The Belgians not only 
tolerated their king, 
Leopold II., who was to 
the rest of the world a 
scandalous liver, bringing 
discredit upon his high 
position ; they even liked 





